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PREFACE. 


The  first  edition  of  my  Esstiy  on  the  Strength  and 
Stress  of  Timber  was  published  in  1817,  since  which 
it  has  gone  through  three  editions  ; another  edition 
having  been  called  for,  I have  thought  it  right  to  re- 
model the  whole,  and  to  introduce  into  it  a great 
variety  of  matter  not  found  in  the  originiU  W ork.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  publication  the  construction  of 
suspension  bridges  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  malleable  iron  for  the  purposes  of  railways 
unknown.  These,  and  various  novel  applications  of 
timber,  iron,  and  other  materials,  to  different  mecha- 
nical works,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  investi- 
gate, experimentally  and  theoretically,  many  subjects 
which  were  not  known  when  the  first  edition  of  this 
Work  was  published,  and  which  it  was  difficult  to 
introduce  without  remodelling  the  wffiole. 

This  has  been  accordingly  done,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  utility  of  the  Work  has  been  thereby  greatly 
increased.  The  arrangement  which  it  has  now  been 
thought  proper  to  adopt  may  be  thus  stated : the 
first  subject  treated  of,  is  the  strength  of  direct 
cohesion  of  the  fibres  of  timber,  with  an  account 
of  the  experiments  of  Musschenbroeck,  Du  Hamel, 
Emerson,  and  others ; and  lastly,  of  those  made  by 
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lli(?  Author,  witli  a description  of  the  apparatus  by 
which  tlic  results  were  obtained. 

Tlie  next  division  treats  of  the  mechanism  of  tlie 
transverse  strain  to  wliicli  timber  and  other  mate- 
rials are  exposed  when  loaded  in  any  part  of  their 
lengtl),  and  the  mechanical  action  of  the  fibres  to 
resist  this  strain.  We  then  investigate  theoretically 
the  laws  of  deflections  under  all  the  varieties  of 
]X)sition  and  fixing,  to  which  timber  and  iron  are 
subjected  in  architectural  and  other  constructions. 
Having  thus  examined  theoretically  the’ nature  of  the 
several  strains  and  the  consequent  deflections,  we 
proceed  to  a detail  of  various  experiments  by  Buffbn, 
Girard,  Beaufoy,  &c.,  on  the  tiansverse  strength  of 
timber ; and  lastly  the  original  experiments  of 
the  Author,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
edition,  and  on  which  is  founded  the  Table  of  Data 
adopted  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  division  of  the 
\Vork.  A\iothcr  section  is  employed  in  the  detail  of 
experiments  on  bent  timber,  as  used  in  ship-build- 
ing— on  the  effect  of  boiling  and  steaming  timber ; 
experiments  by  Giraid  on  vertical  pressure,  and  a 
series  of  illustrative  problems  and  examples.  A 
short  chajiter  follows  on  the  strength  of  cement  and 
building  materials,  as  stone,  brick,  &c.,  and  on  the 
subject  of  revetment  walls. 

The  next  division  treats  on  the  direct  strength 
of  cast-iron  and  its  a])plicalion  in  the  construction  of 
hydrostatic  presses ; also  on  the  diix*ct  strength  of 
ropj)er,  brass,  yellow  metal,  &:c.,  Ifoin  experiments 
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XI 


made  by  Mr-  Kingston  on  ihe  testing  machine  in 
liis  Maje.sty’s  dock-yard  at  Woolwich ; and  others 
by  Messrs.  George  Rennie,  Tredgold,  and  Duleau. 

The  following  chapter  treats  on  the  transverse 
strength  and  deflection  of  cast-iron  beams  under  a 
great  diversity  of  forms,  principally  from  a highly 
interesting  and  valuable  paper  by  Eaton  Ilodgkinson, 
Esq.,  in  Volume  V.  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs. 
We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  malleable  iron ; and 
as  the  experiments  on  this  material  was  principally 
made  on  the  testing  machine  in  his  Majesty’s  dock- 
yard, Woolwich,  it  was  thought  that  an  accurate 
drawing  and  description  of  this  machine  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  reader  ; two  new  plates  have  been 
therefore  introduced,  illustrating  its  entire  constnic- 
tion  and  operation. 

A detail  of  experiments  is  then  given  on  the 
strength  of  direct  cohesion  of  iron  bars  and  bolts,  the 
testing  strengths  of  the  different  descriptions  of  iron 
cables  used  in  the  British  navy.  Mr.  Telford’s 
experiments  on  iron  wires ; and  lastlj',  a Table  by 
Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  for  the  calculation  of  the  several 
particulars  connected  with  the  construction  of  sus- 
jwnsion  bridges. 

The  next  subject  of  investigation  is  the  application 
of  malleable  iron  to  the  purposes  of  railway  bars, 
Ijeing  the  substance  of  two  Reports  by  the  Author, 
addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  t’omj)any,  with  the  addition  of 
si'veral  subsequent  cx|ieriincnls  on  railway  bars  of 
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various  forms  and  dimensions,  and  of  miscellaneous 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  locomotive  engines  and 
trains  on  the  bars  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line. 

These  form  the  subject  of  the  principal  matters 
treated  of  in  the  Ixxly  of  the  Work,  but  an  Appendix 
is  added,  on  the  practical  action  of  locomotive  engines, 
and  on  the  effect  of  inclined  planes  and  gradients, 
with  a view  to  the  comparison  of  the  mechanical 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  rival  lines  of  rail- 
way. 

Alay  10th,  1837- 
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STKENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


On  the  Stretigth  of  Timber. 

1.  Tiikrk  are  four  distinct  strains  to  which  a beam 
of  timber,  a bar  of  metal,  or  any  other  hard  body, 
may  be  exposed,  and  in  which  the  mechanical  effort 
to  produce  the  fracture,  and  the  resistance  opposed 
to  it  by  the  fibres  or  particles,  are  differently  ex- 
erted ; while  each  of  these  again  is  subject  to  various 
modifications,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
bodies  are  supported  or  fixed,  the  positions  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  direction  of  the  forces  or 
strains  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

These  four  distinct  cases  or  strains  may  be  stated 
as  follow  : 

1st.  A body  may  be  tom  asunder  by  a stretching 
force  applied  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  as  in  the 
case  of  ropes,  stretchers,  king-posts,  tie-beams,  &c. 

2dly.  It  may  be  broken  across  by  a transverse 
strain,  or  by  a force  acting  either  perpendicularly  or 
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obliquely  to  its  length,  as  in  the  case  of  levers, 
joists,  &c. 

3dly.  A beam  or  bar  may  also  be  destroyed  bj’^  a 
pressure  exerted  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  as  in 
the  case  of  pillars,  posts,  and  truss-beams. 

4thly.  It  may  be  twisted  or  wrenched  by  a force 
acting  in  a perpendicular  direction,  at  the  extremity 
of  a lever  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  axle  of 
a wheel,  the  lever  of  a press,  &c. 

These  several  cases  will  form  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry in  the  following  pages. 


Experiments  mi  the  Strength  of  Direct  Cohesion  of  the 
Eibres  of  different  kinds  of  JEood. 

2.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  by  the  expression  /orce 
of  direct  cohesimi  of  bodies,  or  simjily  direct  cohesion, 
that  force  by  which  the  fibres  or  particles  of  a body 
resist  a separation,  and  which  must  ultimately  be 
traced  to  that  unknown  cause  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  under  the  denomination  of  cmpuscidar 
attraction. 

This  is  by  far  the  simplest  strain  of  the  four  above 
alluded  to  with  regard  to  its  mechanical  action ; but 
the  most  difficult  to  submit  to  experiment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  forces  that  are  requisite  to 
produce  the  rupture  even  on  pieces  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  applying 
those  forces  in  the  direct  line  of  the  fibres  of  the 
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body;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  first  rupture  may 
be  occasioned  by  some  unequal  action  of  the  weight 
on  a part  of  the  fibres  only,  or  by  some  force  of 
torsion  whereby  a part  of  them  may  be  wrenched 
asunder. 

The  consequence  in  either  case  is,  that  the  force 
of  direct  cohesion  will  be  estimated  at  less  than  its 
real  value ; and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  so  little  agreement  is  found  in  the  results 
of  such  experiments  as  have  been  made  with  a view 
to  this  determination.  The  strength  of  diflerent 
woods  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  timber,  are  also  very  different,  as  has  been 
shown  by  theexperimentsofMusschenbroeck,  Robison, 
Buffon,  and  others  ; but,  as  regards  this  difference, 
v/e  still  unfortunately  meet  with  strange  discrepancies. 
Musschenbroeck’s  experiments  were  made  with 
great  care,  and  he  has  given  a very  minute  detail 
of  them,  particularly  those  on  ash  and  walnut.  In 
these  he  states  the  weights  required  to  tear  asunder 
slips  taken  from  the  four  sides  of  the  tree,  and  on 
each  side  in  a regular  succession  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference.  His  pieces  were  all  formed  into 
slips  fitted  to  his  apparatus,  and  cut  down  to  the 
form  of  parallelopipedons  of  a th  an  inch  square,  and 
therefore  75-th  of  a square  inch  section ; and  the 
several  weights  required  to  produce  the  rupture 
when  the  rods  are  reduced  to  a square  inch,  are  as 
stated  in  the  following  table  : 
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3.  3Imschenbroeck'x  results  on  the  Strenejth  of  Direct 
, Cohesion. 


Locust-tree 

its. 

iJO.lOO 

Jugeb 

Beech,  Oak 

17, .300 

Orange 

15,500 

Alder 

13,900 

Elm 

13,200 

Mulberry 

12,500 

Willow 

12,500 

Ash 

Plum 

11,800 

Elder 

10,000 

lbs. 

Pomegranate 9, 750 

Lemon 9,250 

Tamarind K,750 

Fir 8,3;30 

Walnut 8,130 

Pitch-pine 7,(>50 

Quince C,750 

Cypress 0,000 

Poplar 5,500 

Cedar* L880 


In  these  experiments,  it  was  found,  that  the  wood 
immediately  surrounding  the  pith  or  heart  was  the 
weakest.  Dr.  Robison  also  asserts,  under  the  article 
Strength,  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  from  his  own 
observation  on  very  large  oaks  and  firs,  that  the 
heart  was  weaker  than  the  exterior  parts.  He  ob- 
serves also,  that  the  wood  next  the  bark,  commonly 
called  the  white,  or  sap,  is  again  weaker  than  the 
rest;  and  that,  generally,  the  greatest  strength  is 
found  between  the  centre  and  the  sap. 

With  regard  to  our  experiments,  they  were  not 
particularly  directed  towards  this  inquiry ; but,  in 

• .See  Musschenbroeck's  System  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
published  after  his  death,  by  Lulofs,  3 vols.  4to  ; or  the  French 
translation  of  the  same,  by  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  Paris,  1700. 
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most  cases,  the  heaviest  wood  was  found  the  strongest; 
and  this  was  generally  the  case  with  those  parts 
that  grew  nearest  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  and 
nearest  to  the  root,  provided  it  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  latter  as  not  to  be  very  cross-grained.  M. 
Girard*  is  also  of  the  same  opinion,  stating  it  as  a 
well-established  fact,  that  the  strongest  part  of  a 
tree  is  nearest  the  centre. 

4.  From  this  contrariety  of  results,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  : the  probability  is, 
that  much  dejx?nds  upon  the  age  of  the  timber,  and 
on  the  soil  in  which  it  was  grown.  While  the  tree 
is  advancing  in  its  growth,  the  last-formed  wood, 
that  is,  the  exterior  parts,  are  probably  weaker  than 
the  heart ; but  when  a tree  has  attained  complete 
maturity,  and  approaches,  though  imperceptibly,  to- 
wards decay,  the  circumstances  may  be  reversed  ; 
the  exterior  parts,  or  last-formed  wood,  becoming 
harder  and  stronger,  while  the  central  parts  are  be- 
ginning to  ex[>erience  that  dissolution  which  ulti- 
mately pervades  the  whole.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Dr.  Robison  states  his  timbers  to  be  ?;cry  larqe ; 
and  Musschenbroeck’s  must  have  likewise  been  of 
considerable  size,  from  the  number  of  slips  he  was 
able  to  cut  out  between  the  centre  and  circumference  : 
both  which  circumstances  seem  to  give  a degree  of 
probability  to  the  above  suggestions. 


• TraitL'  Analytiqiie  dc  la  Resistance  dcs  .Soiides. 
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Very  nearly  the  same  view  is  taken  of  this  subject 
by  Du  Hamel,  in  his  work,  “ Sur  I’Exploitation  des 
Bois,”  where  the  same  ideas  are  given,  not  (as  those 
above)  merely  as  conjectures,  but  as  facts,  drawn 
from  numerous  experiments  and  observations.  The 
author  concludes  his  chapter  on  this  subject  as  follows: 
“ Si  ce  que  nous  venons  d’avancer  est  vrai,  il  faut 
necessairement  que  le  bois  qui  est  vers  le  centre  du 
pied  d’un  arbre,  encore  en  crde,  soit  plus  pesant  que 
celui  qui  est  au  haut  de  la  tige,  et  dans  toutes  les 
parties  de  I’arbre ; que  celui  qui  est  au  centre,  doit 
etre  plus  pesant  que  celui  qui  est  a la  circonference. 
Au  contraire,  quand  les  arbres  sont  sur  leur  retour, 
le  bois  du  centre  doit  etre  moins  pesant  que  celui  qui 
est  plus  pr^s  de  la  superficie,  a cause  de  I’alteration 
qu’il  a soufferte.  C'est  un  fait  que  nous  avons  vi^rifi^ 
par  plusieurs  experiences.” 

The  work  above  referred  to  by  Du  Hamel  contains 
many  very  curious  and  interesting  exjieriments  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  as  to  the  chemical  analysis 
and  natural  decomposition  of  wood;  of  the  quality  of 
different  woods,  as  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  &c. 

From  a great  number  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  the  latter  point,  the  author  concludes  that 
the  best  oaks,  elms,  and  other  great  trees,  are  the 
produce  of  good  lands,  rather  of  a dry  than  of  a moist 
quality ; they  have  a fine  and  clear  bark ; the  sap  is 
thinner  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  trunk ; 
the  ligneous  layers  are  less  thick,  but  are  more  ad- 
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herent  the  one  to  the  other,  and  have  a greater  uni- 
formity of  texture,  than  trees  which  grow  in  moister 
situations.  The  grain  of  these  woods  is  fine  and 
compact ; and  when  they  are  examined  with  a good 
glass,  their  pores  are  observed  to  be  filled  with  a sjie- 
cies  of  varnish,  or  glutinous  matter,  strongly  adherent, 
which  gives  them  commonly  a pale  yellow  colour,  by 
which  they  may  be  distingui.shed  from  trees  that  are 
the  growth  of  a different  soil. 

Also,  in  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  their  jwres, 
they  are  more  dense  and  heavy,  become  extremely 
hard,  and  resist  the  attack  of  worms. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a tree  growing  in  such  soil 
as  that  above  described,  is  to  that  of  a similar  tree 
in  a wet  marshy  situation,  frequently  as  7 to  5 ; and 
the  weights  which  a similar  beam  will  support  with- 
out breaking,  in  the  two  cases,  are  in  about  the  ratio 
of  5 to  4. 

May  not  this  account  for  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Sussex  oak?  which  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Hookey, 
timber-master  in  Deptford  Dock-yard,  he  has  always 
found  to  be  the  best  for  strength  and  durability : 
that  the  next  in  quality  is  that  which  grows  in  the 
south-west  parts  of  Kent,  and  the  north-east  parts  of 
Hampshire. 

5.  As  to  the  density  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
same  tree,  and  of  the  centre  and  external  parts,  much 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  timber  when  felled ; but, 
generally,  in  a sound  tree,  the  density  is  found  to  de- 
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crease  from  the  butt  upwards,  and  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference.  On  the  former  point,  the  following 
experiments,  the  result  of  many  years’  observation, 
which  have  been  made  with  great  care  by  Mr.  B. 
Couch,  timber-master  in  His  Majesty’s  Dock-yard, 
Plymouth,  are  highly  valuable ; and  they  are  given 
in  preference  to  those  of  Du  Hamel ; not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  containing  a greater  variety  of  woods, 
but  because  the  results  are  given  in  weights  and 
measures  which  are  more  familiar  to  English  en- 
gineers. 
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G.  To  the  same  gentleman  I am  indebted  for  the 
following  table  relative  to  the  loss  of  weight  sus- 
tained by  oak  in  seasoning.  The  eight  pieces  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made,  were  English  oak, 
varying  from  3 inches  to  lOf  inches  in  thickness,  and 
from  24  inches  to  40  inches  in  length;  the  particulars 
of  which  are  stated  in  the  three  upper  lines  in  the 
following  table ; the  dimensions  there  given  being 
those  of  the  pieces  when  first  taken  from  the  saw-pits 
in  their  rough  state,  viz.,  without  planing;  and  not 
being  originally  cut  for  the  purpose  of  these  experi- 
ments, most  of  the  dimensions  are  found  partly 
fractional. 

These  several  pieces  were  laid  on  the  beams  of  a 
smith’s  shop,  and  placed  at  such  a distance  from  the 
forges  that  the  fire  might  only  operate  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  air  dry.  They  were  converted  from  trees 
just  received  from  the  forest,  and  were  weighed  every 
month,  from  February  1810  to  August  1812  ; at 
which  latter  period,  it  was  observed  that  the  larger 
pieces  lost  but  little  of  their  weight,  and  the  weighing 
of  them  monthly  was  therefore  discontinued,  and  only 
performed  annually,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  table  : 
from  which  it  apjwars  that  the 

Total  weight,  February  1810,  was  f)72|  Ib.s. 


, Ditto,  August  1815 630j 

tVeiglit  lost  341 J 


That  is,  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight  is  lost  in 
seasoning. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  No.  1,  before  sea.soning, 
was  1074,  and  after  that  process  only  720  ; and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  oak  is  always 
within  these  limits ; or,  at  least,  that  it  seldom  much 
exceeds  the  greatest,  or  falls  below  the  least  of  these 
numbers. 
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TABLE  OF  EXPERIMENTS, 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  LOSS  OF  WEIGHT  IN  SEASONING  ENGLISH  OAK. 
BY  MR.  COUCH. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1nrhc«. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inihes. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Length 

24J 

25  J 

304 

314 

39] 

304 

375 

:i8j 

Breadth 

IfiJ 

144 

H!i 

124 

16} 

12} 

Ui 

144 

Depth 

lOj 

9} 

Hi 

7i 

8 

54 

4 

3 

Periods  of  Weighing. 

IhB. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb.. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Febniarj'  1810  . 

I63i 

133 

164 

1044 

1634 

771 

92 

744 

March 

I54i 

1234 

1.554 

99 

148} 

7U 

82l 

(>5^ 

April 

1404 

118 

I6I4 

96 

1424 

88  jj 

78 

60} 

May ......  . 

1444 

1134 

147 

92} 

13.5} 

664 

75 

58i 

June 

1404 

1091 

1434 

901 

1301 

64 

711 

8.34 

July 

1371 

106j 

141 

884 

127 

62 

694 

514 

August 

1044 

1.394 

87 

123} 

61 

673 

504 

September 

IXJ 

102} 

1374 

854 

121 

59} 

86 

494 

October. 

131} 

1014 

136 

844 

1194 

58} 

65 

484 

November 

1304 

1004 

134} 

84 

117} 

581 

644 

47} 

December 

129} 

994 

1344 

H3\ 

1174 

58 

63} 

47} 

January  1811  .. 

129 

!«) 

133} 

82] 

116} 

57} 

634 

•174 

February  • 

130} 

1001 

135 

84 

118 

57} 

65 

471 

March  

1274 

98 

132 

81} 

115 

57 

62} 

47 

April*!' 

127} 

97 

132} 

83 

116 

584 

64 

46) 

May 

1254 

964 

130 

80^ 

1134 

58] 

61} 

461 

June 

1244 

954 

1294 

794 

1121 

55} 

61 

464 

July? 

1244 

96 

1294 

80| 

1124 

554 

624 

48 

August 

121} 

934 

127 

784 

lot)} 

544 

80| 

454 

September 

122 

924 

1274 

794 

109 

56 

594 

454 

October 

119} 

92 

1254 

774 

1081 

54 

591 

454 

November 

121 

93} 

1264 

77 

110 

66 

5!»1 

45} 

December 

119} 

91} 

125 

771 

1084 

54 

594 

45] 

January  1812 .. 

119 

914 

1244 

764 

107} 

53} 

59 

45] 

February 

118} 

914 

124 

76} 

1074 

534 

69 

45} 

March 

1184 

91 

124 

76} 

107} 

5^t\ 

.594 

45} 

April ......... 

1174 

90} 

123 

7«1 

198] 

534 

58} 

45  i 

May 

1174 

004 

122} 

7'.} 

1064 

53 

584 

454 

June 

116} 

894 

122 

7.54 

106 

52} 

58 

454 

July 

116 

89] 

1214 

754 

105} 

52} 

584 

451 

Aiifzii.t  1812... 

11. H 

89 

121 

105} 

524 

58A 

454 

August  1813.. . 

111} 

85} 

116} 

724 

103| 

514 

574 

45 

August  1814 .. . 

1084 

85 

1144 

7U 

103 

51 

574 

4.51 

August  1815.. . 

106} 

844 

1124 

_ 

102} 

514 

•"•71 

45 

• Very  much  rain  since  last  weighed, 
f Rained  several  days  previous  to  weighing. 

Constant  min  for  two  days  previous  to  weighing. 
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The  loss  of  weight  in  the  preceding  experiments 
was  more  rapid  than  in  the  similar  experiments  of 
Du  Hamel : but  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  trees  grow,  as  the  timber  of 
moist  land  loses  more  of  its  weight  in  seasoning,  than 
that  which  is  the  produce  of  a drier  and  better  soil. 

7.  The  process  of  seasoning  may  be  facilitated  by 
boiling,  steaming,  &c.,  as  appears  from  the  following 
exjieriments  of  Mr.  Hookey.  The  three  pieces 
marked  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  English  oak,  each 
four  feet  long,  and  three  inches  square ; all  cut  from 
the  same  timber.  No.  1 was  placed  in  the  steam 
kiln  for  twelve  hours ; No.  2 was  boiled  for  the 
same  time  in  fresh  water;  and  No.  3 was  left  in 
its  natural  state.  The  weights  of  the  three  pieces, 
previous  to  the  experiment,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
month  for  half  a year  afterwards,  were  as  stated 
below. 


Time.1  of  Weighing. 

No.  1. 
Steamed. 

No.  2. 
Bfiileii. 

No.  X 

Natural  State. 

Previous  to  the  experiment 

Weight, 
lbs.  oz. 
10 

Weight, 
lbs.  oz. 

10  15 

Weight, 
lbs.  ot. 

10  14 

After  ditto 

10  0 

10  14 

10  14 

June 

15  1 

15  10 

10  5 

July 

14  2 

14  12 

15  14 

August 

13  13 

14  0 

15  5 

September 

12  10 

13  0 

15  0 

October 

12  5 

12  10 

14  12 

November 

11  10 

12  5 

14  8 

Each  of  the  pieces  was  placed  in  the  same  place, 
in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  same  position,  (i.  e.  ver- 
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tically,)  after  the  cxjx^riiuent,  and  were  contimied 
so  during  tlie  six  inonliis  that  tlieir  weights  were 
taken. 

From  the  aljove,  it  appears  that  the  process  of 
seasoning  went  on  more  rapidly  in  the  piece  that 
was  steamed  than  in  that  which  was  boiled;  but 
that  in  the  latter,  the  process  was  carried  on  much 
quicker  than  in  the  piece  which  was  left  in  its 
natural  state : 

The  first  had  its  specific  gravity  reduced  from  1050  to  744. 

The  second from  1084  to  788. 

.\nd  the  third from  1080  to  928. 

^Ve  must  l(X)k  to  the  philosopher  for  a satisfactory 
'solution  of  the  jiroblem  presented  in  these  results. 
Mr.  Hookey*  accounts  for  the  facts  by  supposing, 
that  the  process  of  boiling  or  steaming  dissolves  the 
'pithy  substance  contained  in  the  air  tubes,  by  which 
means  the  latter  fluid  circulates  more  freely,  and 
that  the  seasoning  thereby  proceeds  with  greater 
rapidity. 

8.  From  the  several  experiments  above  given,  and 
from  others  found  in  Du  Hamel’s  work  above  referred 
to,  it  appears, 

1 . That  the  density  of  the  same  species  of  timber, 
and  in  the  same  climate,  but  on  different  soils,  will 
vary  as  much  as  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  five ; and 

• To  this  gentleman  is  due  the  ingenious  idea  of  bending  large 
ship  timbers. — .See  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol. 
xxxii. 
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that  the  strength  of  the  same  will  be,  both  before 
and  after  seasoning,  in  nearly  the  ratio  of  five  to 
four. 

2.  In  healthy  trees,  or  those  which  have  not  al- 
ready passed  their  prime,  the  density  of  the  butt  is 
in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  top  in  about  the  ratio  of 
four  to  three,  and  that  of  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, as  seven  to  five. 

8.  The  contrary  occurs  when  the  tree  is  left 
standing  after  it  has  acquired  full  maturity ; viz.  the 
butt  will  in  this  case  be  specifically  lighter  than  the 
top,  and  the  centre  than  the  outward  part  of  the 
trunk  within  the  bark. 

4.  That  oak,  in  seasoning,  loses  at  least  one-third 
of  its  original  weight ; and  this  process  is  much  facili- 
tated by  steaming  or  boiling. 

On  these  subjects,  as  well  as  a variety  of  others, 
relative  to  the  quality  of  timber,  &c.,  which  do  not 
properly  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Treatise  of  Du  Hamel  above  men- 
tioned, where  he  will  find  much  useful  and  import- 
ant information. 


E,rperiments  made  far  determining  the  Strength  of 
Direct  Cohesion  of  different  Woods. 

9.  It  has  been  l^efore  remarked,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  mechanical  operation  in  this  kmd  of  fracture 
is  by  far  the  most  simple  of  the  four  alluded  to,  yet 

c 
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it  is  the  most  difficult  to  submit  to  actual  experiment 
in  wood  ; and  it  was  not  till  after  some  consideration, 
and  one  or  two  failures,  that  we  were  led  to  adopt 
the  apparatus  exhibited  in  plate  i. 

Here  A B,  fig.  1 , represents  one  of  the  pieces  whose 
strength  is  to  be  determined,  its  whole  length  being 
12  inches;  the  length  of  each  square  end  3^  inches, 
and  the  side  of  the  square  end  1 ^ inch ; the  inter- 
mediate j)art  of  5 inches  was  tirnied  in  an  excellent 
instrument,  by  a very  correct  workman*,  and  brought 
down  in  the  centre  to  ^ or  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter f ; but  the  other  cylindrical  parts  were  made  each 
f inch  in  diameter,  CC,  DD,  fig.  2,  represent  two 
strong  iron  bars,  brought  to  the  fonn  shewn  in  the 
plate ; GG  are  two  screws  which  are  passed  through 
the  holes  HH,  in  the  bar  DD,  and  are  there  screwed 
fast  by  the  nuts,  I,  I ; E,  E,  are  two  semicircular 
collars,  riveted  one  to  each  bar,  which,  when  the 
two  are  fixed  together,  form  a circular  plate,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  4.  The  circular  hollow  parts  c,  e,  are  f 
inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  fit  exactly  the  larger  part  of 
the  cylinder  shewn  in  fig.  1 . These  bars,  after  being 
screwed  together,  were  rested  on  their  supports,  as 
in  fig.  4,  and,  as  the  workmen  express  it,  brought  out 

• Mr.  Short,  modeller  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

-j-  As  it  was  difficult  to  measure  very  exactly  the  diameter  of 
the  small  cylinder,  it  was  found  by  winding  a fine  thread  of  silk 
ten  times  about  it,  and  then  dividing  its  length  by  the  number  of 
volutions,  in  order  to  get  the  mean  circumference,  and  hence  the 
diameter. 
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of  mndiruf,  and  accurately  adjusted  to  a horizontal 
position  by  a spirit  level. 

The  two  iron  boxes  M N 0,  M'N'O',  fig,  3,  were 
made  exactly  to  fit  the  square  head  B of  fig.  1,  hav- 
ing also  two  semicircular  holes  at  top,  correctly  fitted 
to  the  larger  part  of  the  cylinder : these  were  shut 
by  passing  the  bolts  through  the  holes  N,  M,  and 
were  thus  secured  by  the  two  shears  shewn  in  fig.  4. 

Having  thus  described  the  separate  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  the  reader  will  perceive  at  once  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  employed  in  the  experiment; 
viz.  the  head  A of  fig.  1,  was  placed  above  the  collar 
EE,  fig.  2,  the  upper  larger  cylindrical  part  of  fig.  1 
being  placed  in  the  hollow  parts  e,  e,  of  fig.  2,  when 
the  two  parts  were  securely  fixed  together  by  the 
nuts  and  screws,  I,  G;  I,  G.  In  the  same  manner 
the  lower  end  B,  of  fig.  1,  was  enclosed  in  the  two 
iron  boxes  MNO,  M'N'O',  fig.  3,  and  fastened  in 
that  position  by  means  of  the  bolts,  seen  in  fig.  4, 
and  the  shears  above  described.  The  whole  was 
then  rested  on  the  props  fig.  4 ; and  the  hook  of  the 
scale  being  inserted  in  the  circular  hole  formed  by 
0,  O',  fig.  3,  the  whole  was  ready  for  the  experiment, 
as  shewn  at  large  in  the  former  figure. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  the  wedges 
shewn  in  the  plate  were  introduced  under  the  scale, 
to  keep  it  steady,  while  the  larger  weights  were  put 
in ; the  former  were  then  removed,  and  smaller 
weights  added  in  succession  till  the  fracture  took 
place. 

c 2 
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The  weights  were  10  inch,  8 inch,  and  5^  inch 
shells,  loaded  each  with  as  many  musket  balls,  as 
brought  them  respectively  to  100  lbs.,  50  lbs.,  and 
lolbs.  A few  common  weights  of  7lbs.,  4lbs.,  2lbs., 
&c.,  were  also  employed  toward  the  conclusion  of  an 
experiment,  where  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
weight  by  small  degrees. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  as  a slight  vibra- 
tion of  the  scale  might  cause  a fracture  in  the  small 
cylinder  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  weight, 
four  small  braces  were  made  use  of,  one  at  each  cor- 
ner of  the,  scale,  to  prevent  any  such  motion.  These 
were  attached  to  the  four  inward  legs  of  the  stand, 
which  are  omitted  in  the  plate,  to  avoid  a complica- 
tion of  parts. 

The  results  of  these  experiments'  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  Table. 
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JO.  Experiments  on  the  Direct  Cohesion  of  different  Woods. 


i 

e 

w « 

cE 

Naum  of  the 
Woods. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Circumference. 

Weight 
in  Iba. 

Weight  rc> 
duced  to  a 
iquaro  inch. 

Mean  value 
of  direct 
cohesion  on  a 
uluarc  inch. 

1 

Fir 

000 

105 

1140 

12993 

-1 

2 

do. 

600 

110 

1260 

13073 

3 

do. 

000 

110 

1191 

12037 

4 

do. 

600 

1-05 

1160 

13220 

6 

do. 

600 

1-11 

1213 

12371 

6 

do. 

600 

1-05 

1180 

13448 

7 

do. 

581 

110 

1059 

11000 

'I 

8 

do. 

564 

1-10 

1201 

12472 

9 

do. 

601 

MO 

1094 

11360 

10 

do. 

611 

110 

1130 

11736 

^ X A 

11 

do. 

.032 

i-io 

1076 

11180 

12 

do. 

580 

MO 

1112 

11548 

The  first  six  experiments  were  made  upon  the  fragments  of 
tlie  four  foot  pieces  (Art.  88),  which  were  the  same  also  as  the 
triangular  pieces.  Nos.  3,  4,  7,  and  8 (Art.  93),  were  cut  from. 

These  pieces  were  all  cut  from  a plank  remarkably  free  from 
knots  and  irregularities,  which  throughout  gave  more  uniform 
results  than  any  other  specimen. 

No.  7,  broke  by  a part  of  the  fibres  drawing  out  of  the  head 
of  the  piece  : it  was  probably  first  broken  by  an  accidental  mo- 
tion of  the  scale.  • 

No.  9,  broke  by  the  whole  of  the  middle  cylinder  drawing  out 
of  the  head,  to  the  length  of  about  2 inches,  where  there  was  a 
knot,  which  might  break  off  the  continuation  of  the  fibres.  The 
otliers  were  all  complete  fractures. 
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TABLE  I. 

11.  Experiments  on  the  Direct  Cohesion  of  different  Woods. 


No.  of 

Experiment!. 

Name!  of  the 
Woo<b. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Circumference. 

Weight 
in  U>x. 

Weight  re- 
duced to  a 
aquare  inch. 

Mean  value 
of  direct 
cohesion. 

13 

Ash 

394 

•8800 

1100 

17850 

) 

14 

do. 

611 

•9000 

1096 

17003 

J 17207 

15 

do. 

611 

•8750 

1021 

16770 

5 

16 

do. 

600 

•8375 

881 

15784 

> 

17 

do. 

600 

•8625 

1025 

17315 

> 16947 

18 

do. 

600 

•8750 

1081 

17742 

S 

19 

Beech 

712 

•880 

716 

116-26 

} 

20 

do. 

694 

•890 

721 

11437 

\ 11467 

21 

do. 

700 

•900 

731 

113:18 

S 

22 

Oak 

770 

1-10 

856 

8889 

} 

23 

do. 

770 

110 

887 

9211 

1 9198 

24 

do. 

770 

110 

908 

9494 

23 

do. 

920 

•8800 

740 

12008 

} 

26 

do. 

920 

•8760 

712 

11660 

> 11580 

27 

do. 

920 

•8900 

698 

11072 

s 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments, except  that  No.  4 of  the  ash,  viz.  No.  16  above,  was  ob- 
served to  twist,  during  the  action  of  the  weight,  about  7^“,  but  the 
fracture  took  place  in  the  small  part  of  the  cylinder  : as  this  piece, 
however,  bore  less  weight  than  any  other  of  the  ash,  it  is  proba- 
bly to  be  attributed  to  the  above  circumstance  ; a similar  effect 
was  observed  in  the  specimens  of  mahogany,  as  stated  in  the 
following  page. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Nos.  13,  14,  and  15  were  made 
from  the  fragments  of  the  2 inch  square  ash  pieces.  Art.  98 ; those 
of  the  beech  from  the  fragments  of  the  similar  pieces.  Art,  99. 

The  first  three  oak  pieces  were  off  the  same  plank  as  the  several 
battens,  Art.  96.  It  was  a very  fine  piece  of  English  oak,  which 
had  been  a considerable  time  in  store,  and  was  perfectly  dry  : the 
other  specimen,  viz.  Nos.  25,  26,  and  27,  appears,  from  its  speci- 
fic gravity,  to  have  been  more  recently  felled  : it  was  also  of  a 
closer  texture. 
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1 2.  Experiments  on  the  Direct  Cohesion  of  different  Woods, 


i 

os 

s i 
& 

Name*  of  the 
Woods. 

SpociAc 

Gravity. 

Circumference. 

Weight 
in  lbs. 

Weight  re- 
duced to  a 
square  Inch. 

Mean  value 
of  direct 
cohesion. 

28 

Teak 

860 

•8625 

868 

14662 

) 

20 

do. 

860 

•8625 

900 

15203 

! 1.5090 

30 

do. 

860 

•86-25 

912 

15405 

31 

Box 

960 

•8625 

1168 

19730 

) 

32 

do. 

960 

•8626 

1160 

19.595 

> 19891 

33 

do. 

1021 

1200 

20348 

y 

34 

Pear 

646 

•8625 

683 

11537 

) 

35 

do. 

646 

•8500 

523 

9096 

1 98'22 

36 

do. 

646 

, -8625 

523 

8834 

S 

37 

Mahogany 

637 

i 1-1125 

783 

7950 

> 

38 

do. 

637 

; 11125 

783 

7950 

f 8041 

39 

do. 

637 

11125 

810 

8224 

s 

Nos.  28,  29,  and  30  were  from  a piece  of  teak,  which  had  been 
taken  from  an  old  ship.  Some  other  specimens  were  tried,  but 
the  results  were  so  irregular,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  give 
them ; and  exactly  the  same  occurred  in  the  first  experiments 
on  the  transverse  strain  of  this  wood. 

In  the  first  two  experiments  on  box,  the  small  part  of  the 
cylinder  drew  out  of  the  head,  which  was  inches  in  length, 
but  not  so  perfectly  as  in  the  fir  piece  already  mentioned  ; the 
part  that  drew  out  being  very  tapering,  so  that  we  could  but 
barely  see  through  the  hole  thus  formed.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that,  although  the  mean  strength  amounts  to  nearly  20,000  lbs. 
upon  a square  inch,  this  is  still  short  of  the  absolute  strength  of 
direct  cohesion  of  this  wood. 

The  same  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  mahogany,  but 
it  proceeded  from  a different  cause;  viz.  the  twisting  of  the 
pieces,  which,  in  all  the  experiments,  wrenched  the  fibres  asun- 
der, instead  of  drawing  them  apart.  The  effect  seems  to  have 
been  exactly  the  same  as  would  happen  to  a weiglit  suspended 
to  a rope,  which  would  have  a tendency  to  untwist ; and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  fibres  of  the  tree  had  acquired,  in  their 
growth,  a similar  situation  with  regard  to  each  other  .is  the  com- 
ponent fibres  of  the  rope,  hut  of  course  in  a much  smaller  degree. 
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1 3.  EjrperimerUs  on  the  Lateral  Adhesion  of  Fir. 

It  is  stated  in  a few  of  the  preceding  experiments, 
that  the  fibres,  instead  of  breaking,  as  was  intended, 
in  some  instances  drew  out,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
from  the  head  of  the  pieces,  notwithstanding  these 
were,  in  one  instance,  more  than  five  inches  in 
length.  This  circumstance  suggested  the  following 
experiments,  in  which  the  head  of  the  piece  was 
bored  down  very  accurately  to  the  distances  stated 
in  the  third  column,  viz.  to  the  insertion  of  the 
smaller  cylinder  into  the  greater  part;  the  several 
pieces  were  then  suspended,  as  in  the  foregoing 
experiments,  and  the  weights  put  on  as  usual,  till 
the  separation  took  place ; that  is,  till  the  small  part 
was  drawn  out,  or  broken. 
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No.  of 

Experiments. 

Xamesof  the 
Woods. 

Length  drawn 
out. 

Circumference. 

Weight  in  lbs. 

Weight  re- 
duced to  one 
inch  surface. 

Mean  value 
of  lateral  cev 
hetioo  on  one 
inch  surface. 

1 

Fir. 

1-626 

1-1 

906 

666 

1 

2 

do. 

1 -6-26 

1-15 

11»7 

6-21 

3 

do. 

1-625 

1-16 

1117 

684 

4 

do. 

1-375 

1-16 

1066 

634 

' oXjtI, 

5 

do. 

1-600 

1-16 

1000 

578 

6 

do. 

1-600 

1-15 

1000 

678 

Nos.  1,  3,  and  5 were  drawn  out  very  completely  j the  part 
which  came  out  being  nearly  as  perfect  a cylinder  as  that  which 
was  turned : the  other  three  were  more  or  less  irregular. 

Nos.  2 and  4 twisted  at  least  10°  before  the  separation  took 
place. 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  lateral  adhesion  is  not 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  direct  cohesion  in  fir.  With  the 
other  woods  we  did  not  attempt  any  experiments. 


1 4.  From  a mean  derived  from  tlie  preceding  ex- 
periments, and  employing  only  the  nearest  whole 
numbers,  it  appears  that  the  strength  of  direct  co- 
hesion on  a square  inch  of 


lbs. 

Box,  is  about  20,000 

Ash 17,000 

Teak 15,000 

Fir 12,000 

Beech II  ,500 

Oak 10,000 

Pear 9,800 

Mahogany 8,000 
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Also,  that  the  strength  of  the  lateral  adhesion  of 
the  fibres  in  fir  is  about  equal  to  600  lbs.  on  a square 
inch. 

Some  of  these  numbers  differ  considerably  from 
those  given  by  Musschenbroeck,  as  is  stated  in 
Art.  3 ; on  which  head  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  preceding  experiments,  from  which 
the  above  results  are  drawn,  were  made  with  every 
possible  care  that  the  delicacy  of  the  operation  re- 
quired. 

1 5.  Practical  Rule. — Since  the  strength  of  direct 
cohesion  must  necessarily  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  fibres,  or  to  the  area  of  the  section,  it 
follows,  that  the  strength  of  any  rod  will  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  square  inches  in  its 
section  by  the  corresponding  tabular  number,  as 
given  above. 

This,  however,  gives  the  absolute  strength,  or 
rather  the  weight  that  would  destroy  the  bar ; and 
practical  men  assert,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  this  ought  to  be  employed.  I have,  however,  left 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  weight  hang- 
ing for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  without 
perceiving  the  least  change  in  the  state  of  the  fibres, 
or  any  diminution  of  their  ultimate  strength. 
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On  ihe  Transverse  Strength  of  Timber. 

1 6.  By  the  transverse  strength  timber  is  to  be 
understood  the  resistance  which  this  material  op- 
poses to  a force  or  wei^t  acting  upon  it  transversely 
to  its  length,  either  perpendicularly  or  obliquely; 
and  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  distinct  con- 
siderations, viz. 

1st.  The  mechanical  strain  which  a given  force 
acting  in  a given  direction  produces  on  the  section  of 
fracture. 

2dly.  The  nature  of  the  mechanical  action  of  tlie 
fibres  to  resist  this  strain. 

3dly.  The  actual  strength  of  the  fibres  when  thus 
excited;  which  of  course  varies  considerably  in 
woods  of  different  kinds. 

The  two  former  are  merely  questions  relating  to 
theoretical  mechanics  and  geometry,  while  the  latter 
is  wholly  experimental. 


Mechanism  of  the  Transverse  Strain. 

17.  A beam  of  timber  AC  IF,  fig.  1.  plate  ii., 
fixed  with  one  end  in  a wall,  and  loaded  with  a 
weight  W at  the  other,  will  be  deflected  from  its  first 
horizontal  position  AH,  into  an  oblique  direction  AF, 
fig.  2,  sup{X)sing  it  for  the  present  inflexible  in  every 
point,  except  in  the  section  of  fracture  AC.  And  this 
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deflection,  as  we  shall  see,  takes  place  about  a line 
denoted  by  n in  the  figure  (called  the  neutral  am) 
within  the  centre  of  fracture,  which  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  determine,  when  we  are  considering  the 
nature  of  the  resisting  forces  of  the  fibres ; but  at 
present  our  object  is  merely  to  estimate  the  exciting 
or  straining  force,  which  is  obviously  the  product  of 
the  weight  into  the  eSective  length  of  the  lever  «F; 
that  is,  analytically  denoting  the  strain  by  /; 
f—n¥.  cos  nFB.  W,  or 
cos  A W, 

denoting  nF  by  /,  the  weight  by  W,  and  the  angle 
7»FB  of  deflection  by  A. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  « F is  not  the  length  of 
the  beam,  but  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from 
the  point  on  which  the  weight  is  suspended ; nor 
is  the  angle  «FB  actually  the  angle  of  deflection 
of  the  beam ; but  as  the  depth  of  beams  is  gene- 
rally small  in  comparison  of  their  length,  and  the 
depth  of  the  neutral  axis  still  smaller,  we  shall  in 
what  follows,  except  the  contrary  be  expressed,  con- 
sider / as  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  A as  the  angle 
of  deflection,  as  it  will  simplify  the  investigation,  and 
can  produce  no  sensible  error. 

When  a beam,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  one  end 
into  a wall,  is  merely  rested  on  a support  at  its  mid- 
dle point,  and  loaded  at  each  end,  the  tension  of  the 
upper  fibre  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  former  case ; 
the  length  of  the  team  in  the  latter  instance  being 
supposed  double  what  it  is  in  the  former ; that  is. 
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supposing  the  beam  FF',  fig.  % to  be  double  A F, 
fig.  2,  then  the  three  weights  being  equal,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  fibre  Kb,  in  both  cases,  will  be  the  same; 
excepting  only  so  much  of  it  as  depends  upon  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  of  deflection,  which  in  fig,  3 
will  be  only  half  that  in  fig.  2 ; the  same  general 
expression,  however,  will  apply  in  both  cases,  by 
merely  changing  I in  the  former  into  ^ / in  the  latter; 
so  that  we  shall  have  in  this  case 

/=i/ cos  AW. 

18.  Now,  a beam  resting  on  a fulcrum,  C,  in  the 
middle  of  its  length,  as  in  fig.  3,  and  acted  upon  by 
two  weights  W,W',  has  commonly  been  considered 
m the  same  state  with  regard  to  the  strain  upon  it, 
as  the  equal  beam  FF',  fig.  4,  which  is  rested  on 
the  two  props  FF,  and  loaded  with  a double  weight, 
P,  at  its  centre:  and  this  is  sufficiently  correct  in 
all  common  cases,  although  not  strictly  so  when  the 
deflection  of  the  beam  is  considerable,  as  may  be 
demonstrated  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  resistance 
of  the  props  is  not  made  in  a direction  parallel  to 
that  of  the  vertical  weight  P,  but  perpendicular  to 
the  arms  of  the  lever  Fn,  Fn;  and  therefore,  that 
the  beam  is,  with  regard  to  its  strain,  kept  in  equi- 
librio  by  the  action  of  the  three  forces,  F 0,  F 0, 
and  0 R;  the  former  FO,  F'O,  being  supposed  per- 
pendicular to  Fn,  F'n. 
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The  reaction  of  the  fulcrum  s F,  F',  will  therefore 
l)e  to  the  weight  P,  as  F 0,  to  half  0 R,  or  0 C ; or  as 
radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  F 0 n,  or  w F'C; 
that  is,  as  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  deflec- 
tion. 

Hence,  when  a beam  is  rested  upon  two  fixed 
props,  and  loaded  at  its  middle  point  by  any  weight, 
P,  the  strain  upon  that  middle  point,  arising  from  the 
reaction  of  the  props,  will  be  found  by  the  following 
proportion,  as 


OC  : OF;:i  P ; 


FO.P 
20C  ’ 


or 


cos  S : rad ^ P ; 


P rad  P 

, = or  , 

2 cos  A ’ 2 cos  A ’ 


taking  radius  equal  to  unity ; or  if  we  call  ^ P = W, 
then,  according  to  our  former  notation, 

l.V 

~ cos  A 4 cos  A ’ 


This  supposes  the  arms  of  the  lever  Fra,  P'ra,  to 
remain  of  the  same  length;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  also  an  erroneous  hypothesis ; for  the  props, 
or  fulcrums,  being  fixed,  these  arms,  either  by  the 
stretching  of  the  fibres,  or  by  the  piece  of  wood 
"lipping  between  the  points  of  support,  are  more 
and  more  lengthened  as  the  piece  descends;  viz., 
the  length  of  the  lever  is  to  half  the  distance  of 
the  props,  as  rad  to  cos  A:  and,  consequently,  the 
strain  on  this  account  is  again  increased  in  the  ratio 
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of  or  — ^ — to  radius  1 ; whence,  by  introduc- 

COS  A cos  A •' 

ing  this  consideration,  our  former  expression  becomes 
/ P / P fCC  » A 
4 CO*’  A~"  4 

19.  In  all  practical  cases  the  angle  of  deflection 
A is  so  small  that  the  secant  may  be  considered  as 
unity;  but  in  extreme  cases  of  experimental  fracture, 
it  is  considerable ; and  as  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance may  serve  to  explain  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  an  anomaly  in  the  experiments  of 
BuflFon  and  others,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine 
the  question  a little  more  particularly,  especially 
as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  other 
authors. 

Let,  then,  ACB,  plate  in.  fig.  1,  represent  a 
beam  of  timber,  or  simply  a lever,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  we  will  suppose  to  be  kept  in  equilibrio  by 
the  two  equal  weights  W,  W',  and  the  resistance 
of  the  fulcrum  C,  or  by  a weight  P,  acting  in  an 
opposite  direction  C Q ; then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
weight  P must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  two  weights 
W,  W',  or  P = 2 W,  the  lever  being  supposed  void 
of  gravity.  But  the  effect  of  the  weights  W,  W', 
on  the  two  levers  A C,  B C,  as  they  relate  to  any 
strain  at  C,  may  be  produced  by  two  less  weights 
w,  w,  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  latter ; and  these 
less  weights,  from  the  nature  of  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces,  are  to  the  two  given  weights 
W,  W',  in  the  ratio  of  0 B,  or  0 A,  to  O C. 
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If,  therefore,  the  lever  AB  be  kept  in  equilibrio 
by  the  weights  w,  w in  the  directions  AO,  BO,  the 
reaction  of  the  fulcrum,  that  is,  the  weight  P,  must 
be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  0 C*  : 0 B’;  for  the  weights 
themselves  are  less  in  the  simple  ratio  of  these  lines, 
and  their  perpendicular  action  is  also  less  in  the  same 
proportion;  and,  consequently,  the  resistance  at  the 
fulcrum,  or  the  weight  P,  will  be  decreased  in  the  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  OC  to  OB,  or  as  OC* : OB*.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  weight  P remain  the  same  in 
both  cases,  then  the  equilibrium  will  require  the 
weights  w,  w,  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  OB*: 
0 C* ; and,  consequently,  the  effect  of  these  on  the 
two  levers  AC,  B C,  to  produce  a fracture  or  strain 
at  C,  will  have  the  same  increased  energy. 

The  reader  will  perceive  immediately  that  these 
two  cases  of  equilibrium  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
two  beams  in  fig.  3 and  fig.  4,  plate  ii.,  and  that  they 
agree  with  the  former  deductions ; 

the  first  beingy=  cosA  = ^/Pcos  A, 

and  the  second,  / = , 

where  these  two  forces,  or  strains,  are  obviously  to 
each  other  in  the  ratio  of  rad* : cos*  A,  or  as  the 
square  of  radius  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  de- 
flection. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  length  of  the  lever  is 
not  changed,  because  the  weights  are  supposed  to  act 
at  a fixed  point ; whereas  in  the  former  case,  that  is, 
when  the  beam  is  rested  on  two  props,  there  is  an 
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actual  lengthening  of  the  arms  of  the  lever ; and  in 
the  latter  instance,  therefore,  as  before  shewn,  the 
strain  must  be  increased  by  multiplying  the  second 

formula  by  — ^ — , or,  the  strain 

in  the  first  case  = ^ / P cov  A, 

and  in  the  second  = 4-  / P . — \ — ; 

that  is,  they  are  to  each  other  as  cos^  to  racP ; 
whereas  all  writers  that  I am  acquainted  with  on 
this  subject  consider  them  equal  to  each  other. 

Some  mathematical  readers  may  probably  think 
I have  been  much  more  minute  and  explicit  in  the 
preceding  investigation  than  was  necessary ; but 
those  who  are  not  so  conversant  with  the  resolution 
of  forces,  may  not  disapprove  of  the  pains  taken  to 
render  the  deductions  clear  and  satisfactory. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  again  to  remark, 
that  although  the  cos*  of  the  angle  of  deflection  being 
introduced  into  the  general  formulae,  may  serve  to 
explain  some  anomalies  in  the  final  results  of  different 
sets  of  experiments,  it  is  a quantity  which  may 
always  be  dispensed  with  when  our  object  is  only 
to  obtain  the  proper  dimensions  of  beams  for  building, 
or  other  practical  applications  ; because  in  these  cases 
the  deflection  is  always  very  inconsiderable,  and  its 
cosine  little  less  than  radius : in  all  cases,  therefore, 
except  when  it  is  in  contemplation  to  compare  the 
ultimate  results  of  different  experiments,  we  shall 
omit  the  introduction  of  the  cos  A,  and  consider  the 
straining  forces  under  the  more  simple  form 
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/=m,  or/=i/W, 

according  as  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end,  or  sup- 
ported at  both  : writing  in  the  latter  expression  W , 
for  what  has  been  before  denoted  by  P,  viz.  the  sus- 
pended weight. 

20.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  strain 
upon  the  centre  of  a beam  which  is  loaded  at  that 
point,  having  each  of  its  ends  fixed  in  a wall,  or  other 
immovable  mass. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  the  whole  weight  is  not 
employed  in  producing  the  strain  and  consequent 
fracture  of  the  middle  section,  a part  of  it  being  re- 
quired to  produce  the  strain  and  deflection  at  the 
points  of  fixing;  consequently,  beside  the  weight 
necessary  to  cause  fracture,  or  to  produce  any  given 
deflection  in  a beam  merely  supported,  so  much  ad- 
ditional weight  must  be  added,  when  the  beam  is 
fixed  at  each  end,  as  will  deflect  the  two  half-lengths 
to  the  same  degree ; that  is,  referring  to  fig.  8,  pi. 
III.,  the  weight  W must  be  greater  than  would  be 
required  to  deflect  the  supported  beam,  by  as  much 
as  it  is  necessary  to  deflect  the  two  half-beams. 
But  it  is  shown  (Art.  63)  that  it  requires  four  times 
the  weight  to  produce  the  same  deflection  in  a beam 
supported  at  each  end,  as  is  requisite  to  produce  the 
same  quantity  in  a beam  of  half  the  length  ; conse- 
quently, if  we  suppose  the  weight  W,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  four  of 
these  will  be  exerted  in  producing  the  deflection  of 
the  middle  point,  and  one  of  each  of  the  remaining  two 
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in  producing  the  deflections  at  the  points  of  fixing ; 
therefore,  only  |ds  of  the  whole  weight  is  employed 
in  producing  the  centre  deflection.  The  strain,  there- 
fore, on  the  centre  of  the  beam,  when  fixed  at  each  end, 
is  to  the  strain  arising  from  the  same  weight  when  it 
is  merely  supported  as  2 : 3 ; and  consequently  the 
weight  necessary  to  produce  the  fracture  will  be  as  3 
to  2,  which  accords  very  accurately  with  experiment. 

The  formula,  therefore,  in  this  case,  will  be 
/=  H W,  or  more  accurately,/ —H W,  sec*  A. 

Most  authors  who  have  considered  this  case  have 
stated  this  ratio  as  4 to  2,  instead  of  3 to  2,  suppos- 
ing the  beam  to  be  equally  liable  to  fracture  at  the 
ends  as  in  the  middle ; but  a mere  inspection  of  the 
figure,  with  a mental  reference  to  the  actual  experi- 
ment, is  sufficient  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
hypothesis.  In  fact,  in  every  experiment  that  I made, 
after  the  complete  fracture  in  the  middle,  the  two  frag- 
ments had  been  so  little  strained  at  the  points  of 
fixing,  that  they  soon  after  recovered  their  correct 
rectilinear  form. 

If  the  beam,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  each  end, 
were  merely  rested  on  two  props,  and  extended  be- 
yond them  on  each  side  equal  to  half  their  distance  ; 
and  if  weights  tv,  w',  fig.  9,  were  suspended  from 
these  latter  points,  each  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
weight  W,  then  this  would  be  double  of  that  which 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  fracture  in  the 
common  case  : for,  dividing  the  weight  W into  four 
equal  parts,  we  may  conceive  two  of  these  parts 
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employed  in  producing  the  strain  or  fracture  at  E, 
and  one  of  each  of  the  other  parts  as  acting  in  op- 
position to  w and  w , and  by  these  means  tending  to 
produce  the  fractures  at  F and  F'. 

This  is  the  case  which  has  been  erroneously  con- 
founded with  the  former,  but  the  distinction  between 
them  is  sufficiently  obvious  ; because  here  the  ten- 
sion of  the  fibres,  in  the  places  where  the  strains  are 
excited,  are  all  equal,  whereas  in  the  former  the 
middle  one  was  double  of  each  of  the  other  two. 

Parent  and  Belidor,  in  their  experiments,  and  in- 
deed all  experimentalists  except  Musschenbroeck, 
make  the  strength  of  their  beams,  when  fixed  at  the 
ends,  to  the  same  when  merely  supported,  in  the 
ratio  3 to  2 ; but  theorists  have  always  made  the 
ratio  that  of  4 to  2,  as  above  stated,  which,  however, 
is  obviously  erroneous. 

21.  At  present  we  have  considered  the  load  as 
being  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  beam  ; let  us 
now  endeavour  to  a.scertain  what  strain  will  be  ex- 
cited in  it,  when  the  weight  is  placed  in  any  other 
part  than  the  centre,  as  at  C,  fig.  2,  plate  iii. 

Here,  since  the  tension  of  the  fibre  A B is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  estimated  towards  F,  or  F',  we  may 
suppose  the  weight,  W,  to  be  divided  into  two 
weights,  which  shall  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of 
I C to  rC  ; that  is, 

as  ir  : IC:;W  : 

I r : rC:;  W 
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Then  it  is  obvious,  that  whether  we  consider  the 
first  of  these  weights  as  acting  at  the  point  C of  the 
lever  C I',  or  the  latter  as  acting  at  the  point  C of 
the  lever  C I,  or  both  of  them  as  acting  at  the  point 
C of  the  beam,  or  compound  lever,  1 1',  the  strain  or 
tension  of  the  fibre  A B will  be  the  same,  and  will  be 
expressed  by 


/= 

r c . w 

TO  IC . 

I'C  . w 

II' 

X IC  = — 

ir 

/= 

IC  . w 

T'o  I'C 

. IC  . w 

II' 

X I C = — 

ir 

Hence,  if  I be  taken  to  denote  the  length  of  the 
beam,  1 1',  and  m and  w,  the  two  distances  1C,  I'C, 
then, 


W = — W 

VI  + n I 


That  is,  the  strain  varies  as  the  rectangle  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  beam  is  divided  by  the  point 
of  suspension  : and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  strain 
will  be  the  greatest  when  the  rectangle  is  the 
greatest;  that  is,  when  the  weight  acts  at  the 
centre. 


22.  Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  two  weights 
suspended  fi-om  any  two  points  of  a beam,  to  deter- 
mine the  strain  upon  the  beam  at  any  given  point. 

Conceive  FlTF',  plate  iii.  fig.  3,  to  be  a beam 
resting  on  the  two  props  FF',  and  having  two 
w'eights,  equal  or  unequal,  suspended  from  the  two 
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points  D,  E ; then,  from  the  preceding  formula,  it 
appears  that  the  strain  at  D is 

f = ^ ^ strain  at  E is 

f— ^ E • E I 
J—  II'  ■ " • 

Now,  in  order  to  find  the  strain  at  any  other 
point,  C,  we  have  only  to  make  the  following  pro- 
portions, viz. 

D1  : C I ::  — pp — W : — pj — W = the  strain  at  C, 
as  arising  from  that  at  D ; and  again, 

E I : Cl ::  — jfp~W  : — pp — W =the  strain  at  C, 

as  arising  from  that  at  E. 

Consequently,  the  whole  strain  at  C,  arising  from 
both  weights,  will  be  expressed  by 

ID  . cr.  W + I'E  .Cl . w 

J-  II' 

23.  From  this  general  formula  may  readily  be  de- 
duced that  for  any  particular  case  : for  example, 

1st.  Suppose  the  beams  uniformly  loaded  through- 
out, and  the  stress  at  any  point  C required. 

In  this  case,  D and  E will  be  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  two  parts  IC,  and  CT;  consequently, 

ID  = iIC  and  I'E  = iCI'; 
whence  the  expression  becomes 

. (JIC.I'C.W)+(J'IC.IC.W) 
f—  J ; or, 

^ IC . rc  .(w+w') 

J-  211' 
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Where  (W  + W')  and  1 1'  being  constant,  it  follows 
that  f varies  as  the  rectangle  IC  . I'C;  that  is,  in 
this  case,  the  strain  at  any  point  C varies  as  the 
rectangle  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  beam  is 
divided  by  that  point. 

2dly.  Suppose,  as  another  example,  that  the 
weights,  W,  W',  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  that  C 
is  the  centre  of  the  beam ; then,  since 

rC  = IC  = iir,  and  W = W'; 
the  general  expression  be  omes,  in  this  particular 
case, 

. (in  + I E) . I'C  . W ID  + I'E 
/= jp = — ^xW. 

And  if  we  further  suppose  ID  = IE,  then  it  becomes 
simply 

/=ID  . W. 

Now,  if  both  weights  acted  at  the  centre,  it  appears, 
from  the  preceding  investigation,  that 

/=iir.(2W)=iir.  w=ic . w. 

Whence  the  strain  in  the  two  cases  will  be  to  each 
other  as  ID  to  I C;  and  hence  the  following  practical 
deduction ; viz. 

24.  When  a beam  is  loaded  with  a weight,  and 
that  weight  is  appended  to  an  inflexible  bar  or  bear- 
ing, as  DE,  fig.  4,  plate  m.,  the  strain  upon  the  beam 
will  vary  as  the  distance  ID,  or  as  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  beam  and  the  length  of  the 
bearing;  for  the  bearing  DE  being  inflexible,  the 
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strains  will  be  exerted  in  the  points  D and  E,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  bearing  was 
removed,  and  half  the  weight  hung  on  at  each  of 
these  points.  This  remark  may  be  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  practical  men  in  various  architectural 
constructions. 


25.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  Art.  23,  it  may  be 
shewn,  that  if  a beam  be  loaded  with  many  weights, 
W,  W',  W",  W"',  &c.,  as  in  fig.  5,  plate  iii.,  all  equal 
to  each  other,  and  every  two  of  which  are  equally 
distant  fiom  the  centre,  the  strain  excited  on  the 
middle  point  C will  be  expressed  by 

/=(ID  + Iiy  + ID"+&c.)  . W. 

Hence,  if  the  length  of  the  beam  be  /,  and  the 
number  of  equal  weights  m,  and  the  sum  of  all  the 
weights  W,  then  the  above  becomes 

I SI  31 


f=(o 


SI 

+ — 4 — ■ 

VI  III 


, iml\  W 
+ &c.^^ — ) X — i or, 

m / in 


/W 


f =.-^  x(l+2  + 3 + 4,  &c.  ^ m) ; or, 

rw  {\m  + l)^ni  + /W 

2 2»i*  ® 4 m' 


Hence,  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  whole  length,  the  number  of  points  of 
suspension,  becoming  infinite,  the  last  term  of  the 

jaeceding  expression,  vanishes;  and  there  re- 


sults 


f=u\y. 
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for  the  strain  .on  the  centre  of  a beam,  when  the 
weight  W is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  its 
length ; which  is  half  what  it  would  be  if  it  were 
all  suspended  from  its  middle  point. 

26.  At  present  the  weight  has  been  supposed  to 
act  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  ; that 
is,  the  diflerent  deflections  to  which  the  beam  may 
be  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  different  positions 
of  the  weight  have  not  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion ; and  it  has  been  before  explained,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  introduce  the  latter  datum  while 
we  are  merely  contemplating  the  comparative 
strengths  and  strains  of  beams  for  architectural  and 
mechanical  constructions,  in  which  the  deflections 
are  always  inconsiderable,  but  that  they  are  essen- 
tially necessary  in  the  comparison  of  experiments  on 
the  ultimate  strength ; and,  therefore,  when  we 
treat  of  those  comparisons,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
modify  some  of  the  preceding  results.  I shall  not, 
however,  pursue  the  subject  farther  in  this  place, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  strain  on  beams,  when 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  and  the  exciting  forces  are 
placed  obliquely  to  each  other. 

27-  When  a beam  ACFI,  or  A'C'F'I',  fig.  6, 
plate  III.,  is  placed  obliquely  in  a wall,  whether  it  be 
descending,  as  in  the  former,  or  ascending  as  in  the 
latter,  the  strain  excited  by  the  equal  weights,  W W', 
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on  the  equal  arms  IC,  FC',  will  be  the  same,  being 
in  both  cases  expressed  by 

/=/W  cos  I, 

where  I is  the  length,  W the  weight,  and  I the  angle 
of  inclination. 

For,  let  IW,  in  both  cases,  be  taken  to  represent 
the  perpendicular  force  of  the  weight  W,  and  let 
this  be  resolved  into  two  other  forces  ; the  one,  I K, 
perpendicular  to  the  lever  Cl,  and  the  other  KW, 
parallel  to  it ; then  it  is  obvious  that  K I will  repre- 
sent the  only  effective  force  to  turn  the  lever  about 
the  point  C ; that  is,  the  exciting  force  will  be  to 
the  weight  W as  KI  : IW,  or,  as  radius  : cosine  of 
KIW;  but  the  angle  KIW  = CIL  = the  angle  of 
inclination  =;  I ; therefore, 

1 : cos  I:;W  : W cos  I = IK, 
which,  combined  with  the  lever  C I = /,  gives  for  the 
strain  at  C, 

/=/W  cos  I*. 

• It  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers  on  this  subject,  and 
strangely  adopted  by  others,  that  not  only  is  the  exciting  force 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  rod  to  cos,  but  also,  that  the  power  of 
resistance  is  increased  in  the  ratio,  viz.  of  cos  to  rad,  because 
they  say  the  area  of  fracture  C A is  increased  in  the  latter  pro- 
portion ; whence  they  conclude,  that  the  weight  necessary  to 
break  a beam  in  an  inclined  jmsition  is  to  the  weight  when  it  is 
horizontal,  as  rad*  : cos*. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  obviously  false,  than  to  sup- 
pose the  power  of  resistance  to  be  increased ; fur  if  tbe  force  or 
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Therefore,  while  we  omit  the  consideration  of  the 
quantity  of  deflection,  the  strain  on  the  two  beams 
(their  lengths,  weights,  and  inclinations  being  the 
same)  will  be  exactly  equal  to  each  other : and  this 
is  true,  as  has  been  before  observed,  while  we  are 
merely  considering  the  application  of  timber  to  archi- 
tectural purposes,  but  foils  entirely  in  determining 
the  ultimate  strengths. 

For  the  deflection  of  the  beam  I C brings  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a horizontal  position,  where  the  efiect 
of  the  weight  is  the  greatest ; while  the  deflection  of 
the  descending  beam  I C brings  it  more  and  more 
towards  a vertical,  where  the  effect  of  the  weight  is 
the  least. 

Conformably  to  this,  I have  always  found,  of  three 
equal  and  similar  beams,  of  which  the  one  inclined 
upwards  at  a certain  angle,  another  downwards  at 
the  same  angle,  and  the  third  horizontal,  that  which 
had  its  inclination  upwards  was  the  weakest ; the 
one  which  declined,  the  strongest ; and  the  strength 
of  the  horizontal  one,  about  a mean  between  both. — 
(See  “ Experiments,”  Art.  95.)  It  is  obvious,  in- 
weight W,  or  W',  fig.  6,  which  is  denoted  by  I W,  be  resolved 
into  the  two  IK,  K W ; it  is  evident,  that  the  force  1 K will 
have  the  same  effect  upon  this  beam  (and  no  other),  as  if  the 
beam  was  placed  horizontally,  and  loaded  with  a vertical  weight, 
which  should  be  to  W as  I K to  I VV. 

There  might  be  some  plausibility  for  the  above  hypothesis  in 
crystallised  bodies,  but  it  will  certainly  not  apply  to  fibrous 
ones,  the  number  of  fibres  on  which  tlie  resistance  depends 
being  still  the  same. 
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deed,  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  a beam  does  not 
depend  upon  its  original  position,  but  upon  that  which 
it  has  attained  immediately  before  the  fracture  takes 
place. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  preceding 
expression,  f=lW  I,  that  force  only  is  included 
which  has  a tendency  to  turn  the  beam  about  the 
point  C : there  is,  however,  also  another  exciting  force, 
but  which  does  not  act  at  any  mechanical  advantage, 
that  is,  the  force  represented  by  K W,  which  in  the 
declining  position  of  the  beam  A F C I acts  by  ten- 
sion, and  in  the  ascending  position  of  A'  F'  C'  I'  by 
pressure:  the  entire  expression,  therefore,  for  the 
exciting  force,  is 

y=/W  I-(-W  sin  I. 

But  in  most  practical  cases  this  latter  force  is  very 
inconsiderable ; first,  because  it  does  not  act  at  any 
mechanical  advantage  through  the  intervention  of  the 
lever;  and,  secondly,  because  it  acts  equally  upon  the 
compressed  and  extended  fibres ; and,  consequently, 
while  it  increases  the  one  of  these  forces,  it  diminishes 
the  other,  and  therefore,  in  a certain  degree,  neutralises 
its  effect  on  both,  on  which  account  it  may  in  most 
cases  be  omitted : and  we  must  necessarily  omit  it 
in  this  place,  because  its  real  effect  depends  upon  the 
proportionality  between  the  area  of  compression  and 
that  of  tension,  and  the  comparative  value  of  these 
two  resisting  forces,  the  determination  of  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  experiment  in  a following  section 
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It  will,  therefore,  in  this  place,  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  in  the  cases  where  the  beam  is  vertical,  and  con- 
sequently cos  1 = 0,  and  sin  1 = 1,  the  former  part  of 
the  expression  disappears,  and  we  have  simply  F = W; 
where,  as  in  the  suspended  beam,  W must  be  equal 
to  the  force  of  direct  cohesion  in  the  area  of  fracture, 
and  in  the  other  case  it  will  represent  the  weight 
necessary  to  crush  the  beam  with  a vertical  pres- 
sure. 

28.  At  present  we  have  only  considered  the  strain 
a beam  is  exposed  to  by  being  charged  at  any  point 
with  a given  weight,  without  making  any  reference 
to  the  resistance  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Now,  this 
resistance  obviously  depends  upon  the  figure  and  area 
of  the  section  of  the  beam  at  the  breaking  point,  and 
all  theories  and  experiments  make  this  resistance  vary 
in  rectangular  beams  as  the  breadth  and  square  of 
the  depth.  That  the  strength  or  resistance  is  as 
the  breadth,  is  obvious;  because,  whatever  resistance 
any  given  beam  offers  to  fracture,  two,  three,  or  more 
such  beams  will  offer  two,  three,  or  more  times  that 
resistance : and  this  is  in  fact  the  same  as  a beam  of 
two,  three,  &c.,  times  the  breadth.  And  with  regard 
to  the  depth,  the  resistance  will  be,  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  number  of  fibres ; that  is,  as  the  depth : and, 
Secondly,  it  varies  as  the  length  of  the  lever  by  which 
those  fibres  act;  that  is,  as  the  distance  of  the  several 
fibres  from  the  centre  about  which  the  beam  turns, 
wherever  that  point  may  be,  which  is  also  obviously 
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as  the  depth ; and  hence,  by  combining  the  two 
causes,  it  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  depth  when 
the  breadth  is  the  same : and  therefore,  generally,  the 
resistance  opposed  to  fracture  by  rectangular  beams 
is  as  the  product  of  the  breadth  and  square  of  the 
depth. 

If  we  represent  the  breadth  of  a beam  of  any 
given  wood  by  a,  its  depth  by  d,  its  length  by  /, 
all  in  inches,  its  angle  of  deflection  by  A,  and  the 
weight  necessary  to  break  it  in  lbs.  by  W ; also,  the 
resistance  of  a rod  an  inch  square  by  S ; then  a d*  S 
will  be  the  resistance  of  the  beam,  whose  breadth  is 
a and  depth  d.  Now,  in  the  instant  before  breaking, 
there  must  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  strain  and 
the  resistance ; and  hence  we  obtain  the  following 
equations,  viz. 

1 . When  die  beam  is  fixed  ai  one  end,  and  loaded  at 
the  other, 

IW  cos  A=ad*  S,  or  ^ ® constant  quantity. 

2.  When  the  beam  is  supported  at  each  end,  and 
loaded  in  the  middle, 

l W sec’  A 

^ see*  £i  = ad*  S,  or  — — =S,  constant. 

3.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  each  end,  and  loaded 
in  the  middle, 

i / W sec’  A = ad*  S,  or  — ^ ^ =S,  constant. 

0 oa 
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4.  Wlun  the  beam  fixed  as  in  either  of  the  last  two 
cases  is  loaded  at  any  other  point  than  the  centre. 

We  shall  have  in  the  former  case,  by  denoting  the 
two  unequal  lengths  by  m and  n. 


inn  W 
I 


-sec 


A = ad*  S,  or 


m n W sec*  A 


= S: 


and  in  the  second, 


2 in  n 2 m n W sec*  A _ 

sec*  A = act’  S,  or , . = S, 


3 I 


SI  ad* 


still  the  same  constant  quantity. 

The  first  formula  will  also  apply  to  a beam  fixed 
at  any  given  angle  of  inclination ; observing  only, 
that  the  angle  A,  in  this  case,  will  represent  the  an- 
gle of  the  beam’s  inclination,  increased  or  diminished 
by  the  angle  of  its  deflection,  according  as  its  first 
position  is  ascending  or  descending;  or  rather,  it  will 
denote  the  angle  of  the  beam’s  inclination  at  the 
moment  of  fracture. 

In  all  these  cases,  as  have  been  before  stated, 
when  it  is  only  intended  to  apply  the  results  to  the 
common  application  of  timber  to  architectural  and 
other  purposes,  the  angle  of  deflection  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  equations  then  become  simply. 


ad*~°* 

2. 

-S 

4 ad*  ~ ’ 

/W  Q 
6ad*-^* 

4. 

mnVf  Q 
lad* 

2 mn  W 

3 lad* 


=s. 
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But  in  the  comparison  of  tlie  ultimate  strength, 
under  different  circumstances,  the  angle  of  deflection 
must  be  retained ; and  it  remains  to  shew  how  far 
the  introduction  of  this  datum  will  explain  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  paradoxical  in  the  best 
conducted  experiments. 

29.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  discrepancies 
between  theory  and  experiment,  is  that  already 
explained  (Art.  20) ; viz.  that  the  strength  of  a 
beam  fixed  at  the  ends  is  to  that  of  a like  beam 
merely  supported,  in  the  ratio  of  3 to  2. 

The  next  anomaly,  or  what  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  such,  is  that  in  which  the  strength  has 
been  observed  to  decrease  in  a higher  ratio  than  that 
of  the  inverse  of  the  lengths  ; or,  which  is  more  cor- 
rect, that  the  strain  increases  in  a higher  ratio  than 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  lengths.  Now,  it  appears  from 
the  preceding  formulee,  that  this  is  what  ought  to  be 
the  case;  for  the  strain  being  denoted  by 

/=i  /W  wc 

and  as  the  ultimate  deflection,  in  quantity,  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  length,  (see  Art.  54),  the  angle  A 
will  vary  as  the  length  ; and  consequently,  if  the 
length  of  one  beam  be  supposed  I,  and  the  other  any 
number  of  times  the  same  length,  as  ml,  then  the 
strain  in  the  two  cases  will  be  as 

^ /W  sec’  A,  to  ^ ml\N  sec^  m A; 
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and  therefore,  where  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
is  the  same,  W will  be  to  W as  A : m sec*  m A 
instead  of  being  in  the  simple  ratio  of  1 : »i,  as  stated 
by  most  writers  on  this  subject.  This  defalcation 
of  strength  was  observed  by  Buffon  in  his  experi- 
ments, and  has  been  considered  as  an  inexplicable  pa- 
radox. Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Dr.  Robison 
may  probably  have  their  effect;  but  it  is  singular 
that  the  above  explanation  escaped  so  keen  a mathe- 
matician : it  may  not,  perhaps,  account  for  the  whole 
discrepance  observed  in  the  results,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly tend  considerably  towards  reconciling  them 
witli  each  other.  The  case  in  which  a beam  is  fixed 
at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  presents  a devia- 
tion from  the  commonly  established  ratio  of  an  oppo- 
site kind;  for  it  has  been  seen  (Art.  28),  that  the  strain 
in  this  case  is  AV  cos  A;  and  since  the  angle  A,  varies 
as  the  length,  the  strain  upon  a beam  of  m times  the 
length  will  be  ot  /W  cos  m A;  and  hence,  when  the 
resistances  are  the  same,  we  shall  have 

W : W’ ; : cos  »«  A : cos  A, 

instead  of  the  simple  ratio  of  »» : 1 ; and,  consequently, 
the  strength  will  not  decrease  so  rapidly  as  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  lengths. 

The  only  experiments  that  I am  aware  of  bearing 
on  this  point  are  those  of  M.  Parent,  the  results  of 
which  are  published  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1707  and  1708,  fronv  which  the  author  concludes 
that  the  weight  necessary  to  break  a beam  fixed  at 
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one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  and  that  of  a beam 
of  douWe  the  length  supported  at  each  end  and 
loaded  in  the  middle,  and  another  equal  to  the  latter, 
but  fixed  at  each  end,  were  as  the  Nos.  4,  6 and  10, 
and  the  preceding  deductions  (Art.  28)  give  the 
values  of  those  weights 

/ V 6/ 

2lsec‘A’  2/ifc^A* 


observing,  that  2 1,  in  the  two  latter  expressions,  is 
substituted  for  I in  the  formulse  referred  to,  because 
the  beams  are  of  double  length : these  ratios  are  the 
same  as 


1 

cos  a’ 


6. 


and  9. 


sec‘  A 


which,  if  the  angle  be  considerable,  will  approximate 
towards  the  above  numbers  ; but  in  the  references  I 
have  seen  to  these  experiments,  neither  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  beams  nor  the  amount  of  their  deflec- 
tion are  stated. 


Of  the  Mechanical  of  the  Fibres  to  resist 

Fracture. 

30.  This  is  a subject  which  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  several  very  able  mathematicians,  whose 
results  have  differed  very  considerably  from  each 
other ; and  although  the  subject  is  now  properly  un- 
derstood, and  all  writers  adopt  the  same  general  view 
of  the  theory,  yet  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
take  a rapid  sketch  of  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
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advanced  in  support  of  different  hypotheses,  by  the 
writers  alluded  to. 

.31.  Galileo,  to  whom  the  physical  sciences  are  so 
much  indebted,  was  the  first  who  connected  this 
subject  with  geometry,  and  endeavoured  to  compute 
the  strength  of  different  beams  upon  pure  mathema- 
tical principles,  by  tracing  the  proportional  strengths 
which  different  bodies  possessed,  as  depending  upon 
their  length,  breadth,  depth,  form,  and  position. 

It  appears  that  this  philosopher  was  led  to  these 
investigations,  in  consequence  of  a visit  which  he 
made  to  the  arsenal  and  dock-yards  of  Venice,  and 
that  they  were  first  published  in  hTs  Dialogues  in 
1633.  He  considered  solid  bodies  as  being  made 
up  of  numerous  small  fibres  applied  parallel  to 
each  other;  and  sought,  or  assumed,  at  first,  the 
force  with  which  they  resisted  the  action  of  a power 
to  separate  them  when  applied  parallel  to  their 
length ; and  thence  readily  deduced,  that  their  re- 
sistance in  this  direction  was  directly  as  the  area  of 
the  transverse  perpendicular  section ; that  is,  as  the 
number  of  fibres  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

He  next  considered  in  what  manner  the  same 
fibres  would  oppose  a force  applied  perpendicularly 
to  their  length,  and  ultimately  came  to  the  following 
conclusion : “ that  when  a beam  is  fixed  solidly  in  a 
horizontal  position  in  a wall,  or  other  immoveable 
mass,  the  resistance  of  the  integrant  fibres  is  propor- 
tional to  their  sum,  multiplied  into  the  distance  of  the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  of  fracture  from  the 
lowest  point.” 

32.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  theory  a little  more 
explicitly,  let  RSTV,  fig.  1,  plate  ii.,  represent  a 
solid  wall,  or  other  immoveable  mass,  into  which  the 
beam  CG  is  inserted,  and  let  W be  a weight  sus- 
pended from  its  other  extremity : then  supposing  the 
beam  to  be  insuperably  strong  in  every  part  except 
in  the  vertical  section  A BCD,  the  fracture  must 
necessarily  take  place  in  that  section  only;  and, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  this  author,  it  will  turn 
about  the  line  CD,  whereby  the  fracture  will  com- 
mence in  the  line  AB,  and  terminate  in  the  former 
CD.  Galileo  also  further  supposes,  that  the  fibres 
forming  the  several  horizontal  plates,  or  laminm,  from 
CD  to  A B,  act  with  equal  force  in  resisting  the  frac- 
ture, and  therefore  differ  in  their  energy  only  as 
they  act  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sup- 
posed quiescent  line,  or  centre  of  motion,  C D. 

Now,  from  the  known  property  of  the  lever,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  equal  forces  acting  at  the  several 
distances,  ol,  o2,  o3,  o4,  &c.,  of  the  lever  oe,  will 
oppose  resistances  proportional  to  their  respective 
distances  ; and  therefore  that  their  sum,  that  is,  the 
constant  force  of  each  particle  into  its  respective 
distance,  is  the  force  which  must  be  overcome  by  the 
weight  W,  acting  as  on  a lever,  at  the  distance  oK* 

33.  This  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  from 
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the  illustration  pven  by  M.  Girard,  in  his  “ Traitd 
Anali/Hque  de  la  Resistance  des  Solides”  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Let  AC  IF,  fig.  7,  plate  ii.,  represent  a longitudi- 
nal section  of  the  beam  CG,  and  to,  w",  w”,  &c,  so 
many  small  equal  weights  passing  over  pins  or  pulleys, 
at  r,  r,  r",  &c.,  acting  at  the  several  distances. 

Cm,  Cm",  Cm",  &cc.,  each  weight  being  supposed 
equal  to  the  cohesion  of  its  respective  lamina ; then 
denoting  each  of  these  weights  by  the  constant 
quantity  the  sum  of  all  their  energies,  or  resistances, 
will  be  expressed  by  the  formula  : 

Cm'.f+  Cm.f+  Cm'".f+  Cm'“./+  &c.  = 
f X {Cm'  + Cm"  + Cm!"  + Cm""  + &c.) 

This,  however,  supposes  the  section  to  be  rectan- 
gular, or  that  the  number  of  fibres  in  each  horizontal 
lamina  is  the  same.  When  the  beam  is  triangular, 
cylindrical,  or  has  any  other  than  a rectangular  sec- 
tion, the  several  small  weights  must  be  made  pro- 
portional to  the  breadth  of  the  section  at  the  point 
where  each  is  supposed  to  act : the  illustration,  how- 
ever, is  equally  obvious. 

Since,  then,  the  whole  resistance  to  fracture  is 
made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  resistance  of  every  par- 
ticle or  fibre,  acting  at  difierent  distances  on  the 
lever  CA,  which  is  supposed  to  turn  upon  C as  a 
fulcrum,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  point  in 
that  lever,  in  which,  if  all  the  several  forces  were 
united,  their  resistance  to  the  weight  W would  be 
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exactly  the  same  as  in  the  actual  operation ; wid 
Ms  point  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  repre- 
sented by  A.C. 

For  let  ABC,  fig.  10,  represent  the  section  of  any 
formed  beam  whatever,  FH,  any  variable  absciss, 
= X,  and  D E,  the  corresponding  double  ordinate,  =y ; 
then,  by  what  is  stated  above,  the  energy  or  force  of 
all  the  particles  in  the  line  DE  will  be  as  DE  . HF, 
OT  xy,  and  consequently,  the  diSerential  of  that 
force  will  be  yx  dx,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  forces 
will,  therefore,  be  denoted  by  fyx  dx.  Now  the 
area  of  the  section  may  be  expressed  by  Jydx\ 
and,  assuming  G as  the  centre  of  energy  sought,  we 
shall  have 

FG  . fydx—  fyxdx. 

Whence  FG  = ‘^j^, 

Jydx 

which  is  the  well-known  expression  for  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

34.  From  these  considerations,  or  at  least  from 
others  tantamount  to  them,  Galileo  deduces  his 
general  theorem  for  the  resistances  of  solids  ; which, 
from  what  is  above  stated,  is  obviously  as  follows  : 
viz. 

When  a beam  is  solidly  fixed  with  one  end  in  a 
wall,  or  other  immoveable  mass,  the  weight  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  fracture,  is  to  the  force  of  direct 
cohesion  of  all  its  fibres,  as  the  distance  of  the  centre 
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of  gravity  of  the  section  of  fracture,  from  the  lowest 
point  of  that  section,  to  the  length  of  the  beam,  or 
the  distance  at  which  the  weight  acts  from  the  same 
point. 

From  other  investigations,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  exhibit  in  this  place,  the  author  endeavours  to 
shew,  that  whatever  weight  is  sufficient  to  break  a 
beam,  fixed  as  above,  double  that  weight  will  be 
necessary  to  break  a beam  of  equal  breadth  and 
depth,  and  of  twice  the  length,  when  supported  at 
each  end  on  two  props ; and  four  times  the  same 
weight,  when  the  latter  is  fixed  with  each  end 
solidly  in  a wall,  &c.,  &c. 

35.  Nothing  can  be  desired  more  simple  than  the 
results  obtained  by  this  theory  ; but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  founded  on  hypotheses,  which  have  nothing 
equivalent  to  them  in  nature.  In  the  first  place,  it 
assumes  the  beam  to  be  inflexible,  and  insuperably 
strong,  except  at  the  section  of  fracture : secondly, 
that  the  fibres  are  inextensible  and  incompressible : 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  beam  turns  about  its  lowest 
point  when  fixed  at  one  end,  or  its  upper  when  sup- 
ported at  both,  and  therefore,  that  every  fibre  in  the 
section  is  exerting  its  force  in  resisting  extension  : 
and,  lastly,  if  this  be  not  implied  in  the  former  ob- 
jection, that  every  fibre  acts  with  equal  energy, 
whatever  may  be  the  tension  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  beam  of  timber,  or  any  other  body 
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with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  perfectly  inflexi- 
ble ; nor  any  (and  more  particularly  timber)  whose 
fibres  are  not  both  extensible  and  compressible ; and, 
consequently,  a beam  of  such  matter  will  not  turn 
about  its  lowest  point,  as  a fulcrum  : and,  lastly,  the 
supposition  of  every  fibre  exerting  a constant  re- 
sistance, is  now  known  to  be  decidedly  erroneous. 

The  theory  of  Galileo  having  these  radical  de- 
fects, it  necessarily  happened,  as  soon  as  it  was 
attempted  to  compare  its  results  with  experiments, 
(which  the  author  himself  had  never  done,)  that  it 
was  found  defective.  The  first  person,  we  believe, 
who  did  this,  was  Mariotte,  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  who,  having  soon  discovered  its  inac- 
curacy, proposed  to  substitute  another  theory  in  its 
place,  which  was  published  in  1680,  in  his  “ Traits 
du  Mouvement  des  Eaiue;"  and  here  we  find  the  first 
notice  of  extensible  and  compressible  parts  of  the  sec- 
tion of  fracture,  the  neutral  axis,  &c.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  Leibnitz,  who,  after  examining  the 
theory  of  Galileo  and  the  experiments  of  Mariotte, 
published  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject,  in  a 
Memoir  which  appeared  in  the  Leipsic  Acts,  in 
1684. 

36.  He  stated,  that  every  body  before  breaking 
was  subject  to  a certain  degree  of  deflection,  which 
could  not  have  place  if  the  fibres  were,  as  Galileo 
had  supposed,  inextensible ; and  thence,  assuming 
the  principle  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Hooke,  viz.  tit 
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tensio  sic  vis,  or  that  the  tension  varies  as  the  force, 
he  concluded  that  every  fibre,  instead  of  acting  with 
an  equal  force,  exerted  a power  of  resistance  propor- 
tional to  its  quantity  of  extension ; or,  which  is  the 
same,  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  line  about 
which  the  beam  was  supposed  to  turn ; but  he  still 
considered  the  fibres  to  be  incompressible,  or  at  least, 
what  amounts  to  the  same,  that  the  beam  turned 
about  its  lowest  or  highest  point,  accordingly  as  it 
was  fixed  at  one  end,  or  supported  at  both. 

Thus,  to  use  a similar  illustration  in  this  case  to 
that  we  have  done  in  the  former,  instead  of  the 
fracture  being  opposed  by  the  action  of  the  equal 
forces  or  weights  to,  to’,  to",  &c.,  fig.  7,  the  resistance 
is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  decreasing  weights 
to,  to",  to",  &c.,  fig.  8,  these  being  to  each  other  in 
the  proportion  of  their  respective  distances  fi-om  the 
axis  of  rotation. 

The  only  alteration  which  this  hypothesis  intro- 
duced into  the  final  results,  was  the  removal  of  the 
centre  of  energy  G,  to  another  point  I,  fig.  10,  nearer 
or  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  according  to 
the  figure  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  beam : and 
this  new  point  is  found  to  be  distant  from  that  axis, 
6^  a quantity  &qual  to  the  product  of  the  distances  (f 
the  centres  of  gravity  and  osdUation  from  the  ojcis  of 
motion,  divided  by  the  depQt  of  the  section. 

For,  let  ABC,  fig.  10,  represent,  as  before,  the  area 
of  fracture  of  any  beam,  F H = or  any  variable  absciss, 
and  DE=y,  the  corresponding  double  ordinate. 
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Also,  make  CF  = rf,  and  let  f represent  the  absolute 
and  ultimate  force  of  a fibre  at  C,  at  the  instant  of 
nipture : then,  since  the  resistance  opposed  by  each 
fibre  is  supposed  to  vary  as  its  tension,  or  as  its  dis- 
tance from  F,  we  have  rf  : ,r : ^ = the  force  of  a 


fibre  at  H ; and  the  number  of  fibres  acting  at  this 
distance  being  we  shall  have  for  the  sum  of 


the  resistances  of  all  the  fibres  or  particles  in  the  line 
D E : but  this  force,  acting  upon  the  lever  at  the 
distance  HF,  its  resistance  will  be  expressed  by 

fx^y 

-~j-  ; and  hence  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances'  of 


every  fibre  in  the  section  will  be  = 


/■ 


‘fyx'dx 


Now  this  is  to  be  equal  to  the  direct  cohesion  of 
all  the  fibres  acting  at  some  required  distance  FI; 
that  is, 

f * 

FI  . fydx  -/=^  X fyx^dx,  or 


■p  T ^ y^y  X dx 

~ d ' Jydx  ' 

The  variable  part  of  this  expression  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  general  formula  for  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  a surface,  multiplied  by  the  former  ex- 
pression for  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  is,  using  as 
a coefficient, 

FI=J-  fyx^dx_fyxdx  fyx^dx  1 
“ d ■ Jydx  ~ Jydx  ^ Jyxdx  ‘ d’ 

as  is  obvious.  And  since  these  centres  are  generally 
known  in  most  of  the  figures  which  fall  under  con- 
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sideration  in  the  present  inquiry,  we  may  avail  our- 
selves of  them,  independently  of  calculation,  in  de- 
termining what  may  properly  be  termed  the  mitre  of 
energy,  or  centre  of  tension : but,  in  other  cases,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  general  differential  expres- 
sion 


Jydx 


37.  Referring  again  to  the  formula  previously 
found  for  the  centre  of  energy  on  the  Galilean  hypo- 
thesis, and  denoting  the  absolute  strength  of  cohesion 
on  a square  inch  by  f ; also  writing  d for  the  depth 
of  the  beam  in  inches,  a the  area  of  fracture,  and  I 
the  length  likewise  in  inches  : then  the  general  ex- 
pression for  the  ultimate  strength  of  any  beam,  fixed 
with  one  end  in  a wall,  would  be  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of 

Galileo. 

fydx  I 

Leibnitz,  S = 

Jydx  I 

When  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  these  must 
be  each  multiplied  by  four ; and  when  fixed  at  both 
ends,  by  eight. 

This  being  the  case,  both  theories  give  the  same 
results,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  comparison  of  similar- 
formed  beams,  but  of  different  dimensions  : thus,  for 
example,  it  appears  from  both,  that  when  the  breadth 
and  depth  are  the  same,  the  strength  varies  inversely 
as  the  length : when  the  length  and  depth  are  the 
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same,  the  strength  varies  directly  as  the  breadth ; 
and  when  the  length  and  breadth  are  the  same,  the 
strength  varies  as  the  square  of  the  depth : deduc- 
tions which  have  been  found  to  agree  very  nearly 
with  experiment. 

38.  There  are  other  conditions,  however,  resulting 
from  the  same  formulae,  in  which  the  two  theories 
are  totally  irreconcilable  with  each  other,  and  in 
which  neither  will  agree  with  actual  experiment. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  proportions  are  the 
same,  the  absolute  strength  in  the  one  case  is  to  that 
in  the  other  as  two  to  three  in  rectangular  beams ; 
and  in  triangular,  ones  the  disagreement  is  still  more 
striking.  Again,  according  to  Galileo,  the  strength 
of  a triangular  beam  with  its  edge  upwards,  when 
fixed  by  one  end  in  a wall,  or  with  its  base  up- 
wards, when  supported  at  both  ends,  is  to  the 
strength  of  the  same  beam  in  the  reversed  position, 
as  one  to  two ; and  according  to  Leibnitz,  as  one  to 
three : whereas,  experiment  shews  it  to  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  ' 

So  also,  square  beams  fixed,  in  one  instance  with 
the  side  vertical,  and  in  the  other  with  the  diagonal 
vertical,  have  their  strengths,  according  to  Galileo, 
in  the  ratio  of  1 to  ^'^d  according  to  Leibnitz, 
in  that  of  ; whereas,  experiments  shew  the 

beam  to  be  stronger  in  the  farmer  position  than  in  the 
latter. 

In  both  theories,  also,  the  strength  of  hollow 
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cylinders,  not  bored  through  the  axis,  but  nearer  one 
side  than  the  other,  vary  according  as  the  boring  is 
nearer  the  upper  or  lower  surface,  and  is  greatest  of 
all  when  the  cylinder  is  infinitely  thin  on  that  side 
about  which  it  is  supposed  to  turn ; whereas,  experi- 
ment shews  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  that  the 
beam  is  absolutely  weakest,  when,  according  to  both 
these  writers,  it  ought  to  be  the  strongest. 

39.  The  subject  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  James 
Bernoulli,  whoobserved, that  the  instant  before  a body 
is  broken  across  with  a transverse  strain,  such  as  we 
have  been  considering,  a part  of  the  fibres  only  are 
in  a state  of  tension,  and  a part  in  a state  of  com- 
pression,— a circumstance  that  had  not  before  been 
introduced  into  the  conditions  of  this  problem  (except 
perhaps  by  Mariotte) ; and  he  moreover  doubted  of 
the  justness  of  the  principle,  “ vi  tensio  sic  vis,”  em- 
ployed by  Leibnitz,  and  made  some  experiments, 
whereby  he  proved  that,  at  least,  this  is  not  a uni- 
versal law  of  nature.  But  he  unfortunately  stopped 
at  this  point,  contenting  himself  with  shewing  the 
inadequacy  of  the  theory  he  had  been  examining ; 
but  without  substituting  any  new  one  in  its  place, 
except  so  far  as  his  theory  of  the  elastic  curve  (a 
problem  which  arose  out  of  the  present  question) 
may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  this  subject. 
Had  he  pursued  the  idea  he  seems  first  to  have  pro- 
mulgated, of  a part  of  the  fibres  being  stretched,  and 
a part  compressed — and,  consequently,  that  the  line 
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about  which  the  beam  turns,  is  somewhere  within 
the  area  of  the  section  of  fracture — we  might  have 
expected,  from  his  extraordinary  talents,  a complete 
solution  of  this  interesting  problem : instead  of 
which,  he  contented  himself  with  stating  a few 
general  observations,  and  with  pointing  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  the  neutral  axis,  or  of  that  line 
which  suffers  neither  compression  nor  extension; 
which  is  the  principal  desideratum  for  establishing  a 
correct  theory. 

40.  The  next  important  step  in  this  inquiry  was 
made  by  Dr.  Robison,  under  the  article  Strength, 
in  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica;  and  here  for  the 
first  time  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  or  that 
line  in  a beam  which  suffers  neither  extension  nor 
compression,  is  introduced  as  a necessary  datum. 
The  position  of  this  line  was  not,  however,  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Robison,  nor  had  it  been  attempted  to 
be  found,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  when  I 
made  the  experiments  on  which  I founded  my 
“ Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber.”  In  these, 

I found  its  position  in  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  wood  experimentally,  and  thence  endea- 
voured to  determine  the  law  of  action  of  the 
fibres  at  different  distances  from  the  neutral  axis, 
and  arrived  at  a conclusion,  “ that,  however  diffi- 
cult it  might  be  to  account  for  the  fact,  the  theory 
of  resistance  assumed  by  Galileo  was  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  generally  admitted  law,  vi  tensio  sic 
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vis.”  But  in  this  investigation,  I had  fallen  into 
an  error,  by  assuming  the  momenta  of  the  forces 
on  each  side  the  neutral  line  to  be  equal  to  each 
other,  instead  of  the  forces  themselves, — an  error 
which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkin- 
son,  in  a very  able  paper  on  this  subject,  in  Vol.  IV. 
of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  New  Series.  This  cor- 
rection being  made,  the  agreement  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  the  truth  of  which  is 
not  now,  I believe,  doubted  by  any  one, — making, 
of  course,  great  allowance  for  the  verj’^  variable 
force  of  the  fibres  in  different  kinds  of  wood,  and 
even  of  the  fibres  in  the  same  section,  when  the 
latter  is  of  considerable  area. 

Fortunately  it  is  seldom  that  the  strength  of  tim- 
ber is  of  great  importance,  except  in  the  form  of 
rectangular  or  square  beams;  and  its  strength  in 
these  forms  is  deducible  from  experiments  on  similar 
formed  beams,  without  any  reference  to  the  exact 
position  of  the  neutral  axis ; but  still,  as  a point  of 
theory,  and  wherever  the  question  relates  to  beams 
of  other  figures,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have 
reference  to  it.  Without,  therefore,  pursuing  our 
historical  sketch  to  a greater  length,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  neutral 
axis,  and  the  consequent  mechanical  action  of  the 
fibres  in  resisting  fracture. 

41.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  when  a 
beam  is  submitted  to  a transverse  strain,  being  either 
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supported  at  its  two  extremities  and  loaded  in  the 
middle,  or  fixed  at  one  end  in  a wall  and  loaded  at 
the  other,  it  will  not,  as  was  formerly  assumed  by 
Galileo  and  Leibnitz,  turn  about  its  upper  or  lower 
surface,  but  about  a line  within  the  area  of  fracture; 
which  line  is  what  is  denominated  the  imUral  line,  or 
neutral  asis  of  rotation. 

If  the  fibres  of  a beam  (referring,  for  instance,  to 
fig.  1,  plate  II.)  were  wholly  incompressible,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  beam,  when  loaded  at  the  end 
I,  would  turn  about  the  line  C D ; and  every  fibre 
of  it,  from  C to  A,  would  be  in  a state  of  tension. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fibres  were  wholly 
inextensible,  then,  if  the  beam  turned  at  all,  it  must 
be  about  the  line  A B,  and  every  fibre  from  A to  C 
would  be  in  a state  of  compression. 

But  we  know  of  no  bodies  in  nature  that  are 
either  inextensible  or  incompressible;  and,  therefore, 
the  rotation  of  the  beam  will  neither  take  place  about 
A nor  C,  but  on  an  intermediate  point  or  line,  n ; 
and  all  the  fibres  above  that  line  will  be  in  a state  of 
tension,  and  those  below  it  in  a state  of  compression ; 
while  those  which  are  situated  so  as  exactly  to 
coincide  with  its  plane,  will  be  neither  extended  nor 
compressed,  but  be  in  a state  perfectly  neutral  with 
regard  to  both. 

42.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  fibres  submitted  to 
tension  are  more  and  more  extended  as  they  are 
situated  further  from  the  point  w,  and  at  A their 
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extension  is  the  greatest.  The  same  has  also  place 
with  the  fibres  submitted  to  compression,  this  being 
greatest  at  C ; and,  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  the 
forces  necessary  for  producing  these  several  degrees 
of  tension  and  compression,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
law  of  the  resistances  which  they  olfer  after  they  are 
produced,  we  may  conceive  some  point  situated  be- 
tween A and  n,  into  which,  if  all  the  resistances  to 
tension  were  united,  and  some  point  between  » and 
C,  into  which,  if  all  the  resistances  to  compression 
were  condensed,  the  reaction  arising  from  these  two 
aggregate  forces  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual 
operation ; and  these  points  are  what  are  designated 
the  centres  of  tension  and  compression. 

43.  With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  neutral 
axis,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  in  the  determina- 
tion but  experiments  ; and  these  seem  to  indicate, 
that  in  rectangular  fir  beams  it  is  at  about  |ths  of 
the  depth  of  the  section  of  fracture  when  the  beam 
is  broken  on  two  supports ; or,  at  ^ths  of  the  same 
when  it  is  broken  by  having  one  end  fixed  in  a 
wall,  and  loaded  at  the  other; — that  is,  in  both 
cases  the  number  of  fibres  exposed  to  compression 
are  to  those  submitted  to  tension  in  about  the  ratio 
of  5 to  3. 

This  was  pointed  out  very  unequivocally  in  se- 
veral of  the  experiments  stated  in  the  following 
pages  ; the  beams  in  most  cases  shewing  very  dis- 
tinctly, after  the  fracture,  what  part  of  the  section 
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had  been  compressed,  and  what  had  experienced 
tension ; the  compressed  fibres  always  breaking  very 
short,  having  been  first  crippled  by  the  pressure  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  while  the  lower  part 
was  drawn  out  in  long  fibres,  frequently  5 or  6 inches 
in  length. 

Another  criterion  was  found  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  side  of  the  beam  exposed  to  pressure 
before  the  fracture  took  place : this  always  exhibited 
itself  in  a wedge-like  form,  the  lower  point  of  which, 
when  the  beam  was  broken  on  two  props,  was  com- 
monly found  to  divide  the  depth  in  about  the  ratio 
above  stated. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson,  in  the  experiments  he  has  described  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  finds  the  ratio  to  be  nearly 
4 to  4,  instead  of  3 to  5 ; and  unquestionably  there 
must  be  considerable  irregularities  in  the  position  of 
this  line  in  different  specimens  of  timber,  even  of 
the  same  kind,  and  much  more  in  woods  of  different 
kinds.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  determine 
this  point,  we  may  at  all  events  assume,  from  what 
has  been  above  stated,  that  there  is  necessarily  such 
a point  in  the  area  of  fracture  in  all  beams ; and  this 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it  is  intended 
in  the  first  instance  to  speak  here  only  of  rectangular 
beams. 

44.  Referring  to  fig.  2,  plate  ii.,  let  n denote  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  rectangular  beam  AC  IF,  hKn 
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representing  the  part  suffering  extension,  and  nCrf 
that  submitted  to  compression.  Let  also  t denote  the 
amount  of  tension  of  the  extreme  fibre  AA,  and  C 
the  compression  of  the  extreme  fibre  Crf.  Then, 
assuming  that  the  resistance  to  tension  of  a fibre  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  tension,  or  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  neutral  axis,  if  we  call  the  whole 
depth  of  extension  An  = d',  and  denote  any  variable 

distance  from  n by  x,  we  have  ^ : t'.'.x : the 

tension  of  a fibre  at  that  part.  Consequently,  the 
sum  of  all  the  tensions  will  be  expressed  by 

x = d')\ 

and  in  the  same  way,  assuming  the  same  law  of 
compression,  the  sum  of  all  the  compressions  will  be 
expressed  by 

j^cxjtx  cc?"  (when  j;’  = d"), 

d"  denoting  the  depth  of  compression ; which  two 
forces  are  equal  to  each  other ; for  it  is  this  equality 
which  determines  the  motion  to  take  place  about  the 
line  n:  therefore  ^td'  — \ cd“,  or  td'  — cd". 

45.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  c here  is 
not  intended  to  represent  the  force  requisite  to  com- 
press a fibre  the  same  quantity  that  the  force  t ex- 
tends it,  but  simply  the  force  of  compression  at  C, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  tension  at  A. 

46.  Now,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  those  forces,  it 

F 2 
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will  be  seen  that  the  tension  of  any  fibre  at  the  va- 
riable  distance  s being  and  this  acting  at  the 

<i’ 

distance  the  effect  will  be  and  the  sum  of  all 
the  effects 

^ (when  x — d'y, 

and  in  the  same  way  the  sum  of  the  compressing 
forces  will  lie 

— -3  ^ ^ (when  x — d“)\ 

and,  therefore,  the  whole  sum  of  both  species  of  re- 
sistances will  be 

\d'‘e^\d'e% 

and,  since  d“c-d't,  this  sum  becomes 

+ d't\ 

or,  taking  d"  + rf'  = rf,  the  whole  depth,  it  becomes 
^ dd't 

That  is,  in  rectangular  beams  the  resistance  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  one-third  of  the  whole  depth  into 
the  depth  of  tension,  and  into  the  force  of  tension 
on  the  extreme  fibre. 

46.  If,  therefore,  we  knew  in  all  cases  the  depth 
of  tension,  or  the  relative  depth  of  tension  and  com- 
pression, and  the  force  of  direct  cohesion,  we  might 
compute  the  transverse  strength  of  rectangular  beams, 
independently  of  any  other  data ; but  these  being 
both  very  precarious,  the  best  method  of  determining 
the  strength  of  beams  of  wood  is  by  comparative  ex- 
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periments  on  other  beams ; for,  since  the  resistance  is 
expressed  by  \dd't,  and  d'  is  always  proportional 
to  d in  the  same  material,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
resistance  is  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  as  is  stated 
art.  28  ; and  the  resistance  being  also  necessarily  as 
the  breadth,  it  follows  that  in  all  rectangular  beams 
the  resistance  is  as  the  breadth  and  square  of  the 
depth ; and  we  have  seen  that  the  strain  is  as  the 
length  into  the  weight:  consequently,  calling  the 
breadth  b,  the  depth  d,  the  length  I,  and  the  break- 

■ • I tv 

ing  weight  w,  we  ought  to  have  ^ = S,  a constant 

quantity  for  materials  of  the  same  kind,  when  fixed 
or  supported  in  the  same  manner ; and  when  they 
are  fixed  or  supported  in  difierent  ways,  the  fomiulee 
investigated  Art.  16  et  seq.  will  enable  us  still  to 
make  the  requisite  reductions. 

The  principal  data,  therefore,  that  a practical  man 
requires  for  determining  the  requisite  dimensions  of 
beams,  rafters,  &c.,  are  such  as  give  this  constant 
quantity  S,  for  all  variety  of  woods ; and  such  will 
be  found  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  Treatise. 


On  the  Deflection  Beams. 

47.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  a beam  of  timber 
as  inflexible  in  every  part  except  at  its  point  of 
fracture,  which  served  to  simplify  the  investigations 
and  the  conception  of  the  subject,  without  in  any  way 
affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  the  strain  at  the 
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point  of  fracture  being  the  same  in  both  cases;  but  it 
is  frequently  very  important  to  know  the  amount  of 
deflection  a given  weight  will  produce,  and  the  law 
of  action  which  obtains  in  these  cases. 

48.  In  order  to  this  investigation  let  A BCD, 
fig.  5,  plate  II.,  represent  a beam  fixed  into  a solid 
wall,  and  in  its  natural  horizontal  position,  its  weight 
being  supposed  nothing,  or  inconsiderable  with  regard 
to  that  with  which  it  is  loaded : and  let  us  suppose 
it  to  be  made  up  of  the  several  parts  A'Qah,ab  alU, 
clb'd’b",  &c.,  each  of  which  is  considered  to  be  sub- 
ject to  compression  and  extension : then,  when  the 
beam  is  loaded  with  a weight  W,  it  will  be  brought 
into  the  curvilinear  form  shewn  in  the  second  posi- 
tion in  the  figure.  Draw  the  several  tangents  Am, 
an,  do,  d'p,  &c. ; and  admitting  that  the  quantity  of 
extension  and  compression  is  proportional  to  the  ex- 
tending and  compressing  forces,  we  shall  have  the 
several  angles  m An,  ndo,  od'p,  pd"v>,  see  fig.  6,  pro- 
portional to  the  distances  CF,  Cf,  Cf",  &c.,  these 
being  the  eflective  lengths  of  the  levers,  by  means  of 
which  the  force  or  weight  W is  exerted  at  those  several 
points ; and  the  same  will  have  place  if  we  suppose 
the  number  of  lamime  to  be  indefinitely  great,  and 
therefore  the  thickness  of  each  indefinitely  small : 
and  hence  we  see  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
curve  which  a beam  thus  fixed  and  loaded  will  as- 
sume ; viz.  “ that  the  curvature  at  every  point  is  as 
the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  line  of  direction 
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of  the  weight,”  which  is,  in  fact,  the  elastic  curve, 
first  proposed  by  Galileo,  but  the  correct  investiga- 
tion of  which  we  owe  to  James  Bernoulli,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  1703.  Other  investigations  of  it  have  since  been 
given  by  John  Bernoulli,  “Opera  Omnia,”  tom.  iv. 
p.  242;  as  also  in  his  Essay  on  the  Theory  and 
Manoeuvres  of  Ships ; and  particularly  by  Euler,  in 
the  appendix  to  his  celebrated  work,  “ Methodus  in- 
veniendi  Lineas  Curvas.” 

49.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  sup- 
. position  of  the  extension  and  compression  being  ex- 
actly proportional  to  the  exciting  forces,  is  only  a 
particular  and  very  limited  case  of  the  elastic  curve ; 
for  if  that  extension  were  as  any  function  of  those 
forces,  it  would  still  not  wholly  change,  although  it 
would  modify,  the  fundamental  property  of  it : but 
its  investigation  under  this  general  character  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  purpose,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  of  no  use  in  our  future  investi- 
gation ; for  it  appears  from  experiment,  that  the 
quantity  of  extension,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
elasticity  of  the  fibres,  is  very  irregular,  and  that 
after  a certain  deflection  has  been  obtained,  it  seems 
subject  to  no  determinate  law ; a circumstance  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  a subsequent 
article : but  during  the  early  part  of  the  experiment, 
that  is,  while  the  weight  is  considerably  less  than 
that  which  is  required  to  produce  the  ultimate  frac- 
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ture,  the  law  of  the  deflections  is  nearly  uniform, 
and  proportional  to  the  exciting  force ; it  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient  to  consider  the  elastic  curve  under 
this  particular  case,  being  the  only  one  that  is  appli- 
cable to  the  present  inquiry. 

.50.  Let,  then,  AB,  fig.  10,  j)late  iii.,  represent  a 
thin  elastic  lamina,  without  weight,  and  in  its  first 
natural  horizontal  position;  AC  the  position  of  it 
after  being  loaded  with  any  given  weight  W : at 
any  point  in  the  curve  R draw  the  tangent  RT,  and 
conceive  the  curve  to  be  divided  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  equal  small  parts  A a,  Rr;  and  since,  by 
the  hypothesis,  the  extension  of  each  fibre  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force  by  which  it  is  excited ; if  r « and 
i a be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  a and  r, 
the  former  may  be  taken  to  denote  the  extension  of 
the  particle  A a,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  particle 
R r ; and  we  shall  have  rs  : ab  ::  force  in  R : force 
in  A,  or  : : C L X W : C G x W.  Let  AF  and  RX 
be  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  points  A and  R,  then 
the  triangles  Aab  and  AaF,  as  also  R.«r  and  RrX 
are  similar  ; and,  therefore,  since  Aa  = Rr,  we  have 
rs  : Rj*  ;;  Rr  : RX 
ab  : Aa  Ao  : AF ; 
therefore  rs  : ab  ::  A F : R X ; 
but  rs  : ab  ::  CL  : CG, 
and  consequently,  CL  : CG  ::  AF  : RX, 
whence  again, 

CL.RX  = CG.AF,  a constant  quantity  = A. 
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In  order  now  to  trace  the  property  of  the  curve, 
let  CL=j",  RL  = 5^,  and  RC  = 3:;  then,  as  is  shewn 
by  writers  on  tlie  differential  calculus,  the  radius  of 
curvature 

p Y — 

— dx.d‘y  — dx.d*y 

and  consequently 

- J - = A,  or  -i— ; 7^  - A. 

— dxd‘y  — dx  . d^y 

In  its  present  form  this  equation  is  not  integrable, 
but  we  may  accommodate  it  to  our  purpose,  without 
any  sensible  error,  while  the  deflections  are  small, 
by  supposing  dx  — dz,  in  which  case  it  becomes 

= or  xdx  — A — 

— d y — dx 

Or  assuming  dx  as  constant,  and  taking  the  integral 
^ + C = — > C being  the  correction. 

Now,  when .r  = l,\P  + C=o,  ^ being  in  that  case 
= o,  therefore  the  correct  integral  is 

Multiplying  now  by  dx,  we  have 

^ dx  — P)=  — A dt/, 
and  taking  the  integral 

\ P X — ^x^  Ay, 
which  requires  no  correction. 
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By  means  of  this  equation,  the  curve  may  be  con- 
structed while  the  deflections  are  small  with  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  laminae ; but  it  will  obviously 
apply  to  no  other  case,  because  it  is  obtained  on  a 
supposition  of  dx  being  equal  to  dz,  which  is  in  no 
case  strictly  true  ; although  the  difierence,  while  the 
deflections  are  small,  is  inconsiderable,  and  may  be 
admitted  without  any  sensible  error. 

Writing  I for  x and  b for  y,  the  above  becomes 


34=A.or^  = CG.AF: 

or,  since  in  the  case  here  supposed  CG  = / very 
nearly,  this  equation  may  be  still  farther  reduced  to 


and  hence  it  follows,  that  while  AF  remains  con- 
stant, or  the  curvature  at  A is  the  same;  that  is, 
while  the  strain  upon  the  beam  at  that  point  is  con- 
stant, the  deflection  b must  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
length. 

But  the  strain  (the  weight  remaining  the  same)  is 
as  1;  or  A F is  reciprocally  as  1:  and,  therefore,  while 
the  weight  is  the  same. 


A F V A ■R’  • 

-r-i  = —r  or  vr  = " r : 
36  I So 


consequently,  while  the  weight  remains  the  same, 
the  deflection  i is  as  the  cube  of  the  length : but  we 
have  seen  that,  ctxteris  paribm,  the  deflection  is  as 
the  weight ; therefore,  generally 


w 

= E a constant  quantity ; 
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that  is,  the  deflection  is  as  the  weight  into  the  cube 
of  the  length. 

51.  This  deduction  being  contrary  to  the  experi- 
mental results  of  M.  Girard,  ought  to  be  examined 
with  caution  : we  propose,  therefore,  investigating 
the  nature  of  the  curve  on  diflerent  principles,  and 
on  such  as  will  probably  be  more  intelligible  to  many 
readers. 

It  has  been  shewn  above,  that  an  approximation 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  curve  is  all  that  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  this  approximation  may  be  obtained 
perhaps  more  satisfactorily  as  follows. 

Let  A BCD,  fig.  5,  6,  plate  ii.,  represent  the  de- 
flected beam,  and  let  it  be  divided  as  above  sup- 
posed (Art.  48.)  into  any  number  of  equal  inflexible 
parts,  ABa^,  aldH,  &c.,  and  let  ad,  dd',  ad',  &c., 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  respective  tangents  at  A, 
a,  d,  &c.,  represent  the  deflections  at  those  points, 
which,  from  what  has  been  above  shewn,  will  be 
proportional  to  CF,  C^,  C f,  &c. ; and  as  the  investi- 
gation is  only  intended  to  apply  to  small  deflections, 
let  us  consider  these  several  lines,  ad,  dd',  &c.,  in- 
stead of  being  perpendicular  each  to  its  respective 
tangent,  to  be  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  A;« ; let  us  also  denote  the  first  of  these 
adhy  d,  which  may  be  denominated  the  elemoit  of 
deflection,  and  let  the  number  of  parts  or  laminfe  into 
which  the  beam  is  divided  be  denoted  by  m,  then 
we  shall  have 
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m 


d=ad 


m : TO— 1 d 
m : j«  — 2 ; ; </ 


m 
m — 1 
m 

m — 2 
m 

m— 3 
m 


d-dd: 

’d=ad" 

d=d"d"' 


m : 77t— 3 ;; d 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Also,  according  to  our  supposition, 

nm  = m y ad=  — d 

m 

no  = {m  — \ )dd  — d 

op  = {m  — 2)aV"  = ~ - d 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Whence  the  whole  deflection  to  D will  be  expressed 
by  the  series 

»» D = + (»» — 1 )’  + (wj  — 2)*  + &c.  1*1 ( 1 ) 

or  by  the  summation  of  the  series, 

T,  d (m^  m*  ml 

<»D  = rf|-+-.+-j, 

That  is,  while  the  number  of  parts  to  are  supposed 
finite,  m D varies  as 

infinite,  then  the  two  latter  terms  vanish,  as  being 

inconsiderable  with  regard  to  the  first ; and  we  have 

m’d 

toD=— . 
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In  the  same  manner,  if  ^ were  the  length  of  any  - 
other  beam,  of  which  the  number  of  parts  were  m', 
but  the  parts  individually  in  length  equal  to  the 
former,  and  the  element  of  deflection  we  should 

have  m D'  = ; 

WhencemD:  w'D'ttwi'rf  : but7«  : m’.'.l : 

V rf* 

therefore,  »«D  varies  as  — ^ ; 

that  is,  the  deflection  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
length,  and  the  element  of  deflection  ; but  the  ele- 
ment d obviously  varies  as  the  strain ; that  is,  as 

/W  : therefore  again  the  deflection  varies  as  ; 

or  denoting  the  deflection  »iD  by  i,  we  have 

w 

=E,  a constant  quantity,  the  same  result  as 
before. 

52.  The  same  may  be  otherwise  demonstrated  as 
follows : 

In  the  above  investigation  it  is  shewn  that  Dm, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  deflection,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation 

• We  have  used  the  above  process  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  fluxional  or  differen- 
tial calculus : those  who  are,  will  sec  immediately  that  the  sum- 
mation, expressed  in  equation  (1),  is  equal  to-^-  times  the  in- 

m 

tegral  of  x’dx;  that  is, 

d Pij  di’  dm’  j 

— Ix^dx:^ = when  dxz=.m. 

mJ  3 m 3 
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and  that  in  any  other  beam,  of  which  the  number  of 
parts  are  rn,  the  deflection  is  also 


from  which  we  conclude,  that  when  m is  infinite,  the 
deflections  are  as 


or  as  rf/* : ; 


where  I and  t denote  the  two  lengths.  If  this 
should  not  appear  to  involve  all  that  precision  and 
accuracy  that  may  be  desired,  it  may  be  considered 
under  a point  of  view  somewhat  difierent  to  the 
former,  and  will  probably  carry  more  conviction 
with  it  to  some  of  our  readers : 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  equation 

to  be  established;  and  calling  I the  length  of  the 
beam,  and  \ the  length  of  each  of  the  equal  sides  of 

the  polygon,  we  shall  have  and  substituting 


this  for  m in  the  preceding  equation,  we  obtain 


or 


and  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  length  of  another 
beam  is  V,  and  niVl  denotes  its  deflection,  we  find 

X,  or  the  length  of  each  side  of  the  polygon,  being. 
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by  the  supposition,  the  same  in  both  cases ; we  shall 
have,  therefore, 

»»D  : tw'D':;  + 3/X  + X*}  : + 3/'x  + X’}. 

This  result  is  wholly  independent  of  any  particu- 
lar value  of  X,  and  therefore  is  true,  when  X becomes 
indefinitely  small ; that  is,  in  the  case  of  a continued 
curve.  But  here,  as  X is  indefinitely  small,  the  last 
two  terms  of  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  members 
of  the  above  ratio  vanish,  and  that  ratio  then  be- 
comes simply 

mD-.m'Xyv.dP  :d:P% 

that  is,  the  deflection  varies  as  the  element  of  de- 
flection into  the  square  of  the  length ; or,  as  the  ele- 
ment of  deflection  into  the  square  of  the  length 
divided  by  3,  as  we  have  found  it  in  the  article  in 
question. 

53.  In  a similar  manner  we  may  investigate  the 
law  of  deflection  when  the  weight,  instead  of  being 
all  applied  at  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  is  equally 
distributed  throughout  its  whole  length,  or  when  it 
is  divided  into  equal  portions,  and  suspended  at 
equal  distances,  as  at  the  points  o',  a!',  d",  &c.,  fig.  5, 

pi.  II. 

For  calling  rf',  as  before,  the  element  of  deflection 
zzad,  it  is  obvious  that  the  successive  deflections, 
instead  of  decreasing  as  before,  in  the  simple  ratio 
of  the  length,  will  now  decrease  as  the  square  of  the 
length,  because  both  the  weight  and  the  length  of 
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lever  decrease  in  the  same  manner.  Our  successive 
deflections  therefore,  in  this  case,  will  be 

-J  = ad 

m* ‘.{m -If  y.d' : = 

: (ffj - 2)*  wd'x  d' d" 

m'  \{m-^f\\d'  \ = ol"d"' 

m 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Also,  according  to  the  same  supposition  as  that 
above  adopted,  we  shall  have 

fH  * 

nm  — m . ad——d! 

nr 

no  — (m  — \) dd  = d 

' nr 

op  = {m—Q)d’d'zz^’"~^^-  d 

&C.  &CC.  &iC. 


Whence  the  whole  deflection  mD  will  now  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  series 

WlD  = ^|»«’  + (ra— i)’  + (»n— 2)’  + &c.  I’l 

or  by  summation. 


d »!*) 


mD=d 


which  expression  is  analogous  to  that  in  Article  51, 
and  shews  that  in  this  case  also,  when  m is  infinite, 
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that  is,  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed, 
the  deflection  is  as  the  weight  and  cube  of  the 
length,  or  as  the  square  of  the  length  and  element  of 
deflection,  because  the  expression  then  becomes 

muzz'-d . 

4 

But  in  order  to  compare  the  real  quantity  of  deflec- 
tion in  this  case  with  that  of  the  former,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  weight  being  the  same,  the  strain 
on  the  beam  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  double 
what  it  is  in  the  second  ; and  the  element  d in  the 
former  will  be  double  d!  in  the  latter,  or  df  — \d. 
Substituting,  therefore,  tord',  our  expression 

ml>=.^d\  becomes ^ rf; 

4 o 

ffl^ 

whereas  in  the  former  case  it  is  » 

therefore  the  beams  being  of  the  same  length,  the 
deflection,  when  the  weight  is  all  collected  at  the 
extremity,  is  to  that  of  the  beam  equally  loaded 
throughout  its  length  with  the  same  weight,  as 

•—  a : a,  or  as  8 to  3. 

V O 

The  expression  for  the  elasticity  in  this  case  will 

w 

therefore  be  = E,  the  same  constant  quantity  as 

before. 

The  principles  of  investigation  given  in  Art.  52 
are  equally  applicable  in  this  case. 

54.  In  the  preceding  investigations  the  deflections 
have  only  been  considered  with  reference  to  beams 

o 
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fixed  at  one  end : let  us  now  endeavour  to  investigate 
the  same,  on  a supposition  of  their  being  supported  at 
both  ends.  In  order  to  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  whatever  weight  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  break  a beam  fixed  by  one  end  in  a wall, 
the  same  weight  may  be  liorne  at  the  other  end  of  it, 
(the  arms  or  levers  being  supposed  of  equal  length,) 
if  the  wall  were  removed,  and  the  beam  merely  sup- 
ported on  a fulcrum,  or  prop,  in  its  middle  point,  as 
in  fig.  3,  plate  ii.,  the  tension  in  both  cases  being  the 
same;  just  as  a line  passing  over  a pulley,  and  loaded 
at  each  end  with  an  equal  weight,  has  the  same  ten- 
sion as  a single  fixed  line,  loaded  with  only  one  of 
those  weights:  and  what  is  here  stated  of  the  ul- 
timate degree  of  tension,  is  obviously  true  of  any 
quantity  of  it : that  is,  whatever  tension  the  fibres 
may  have  in  the  former  case,  they  will  have  precisely 
the  same  in  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  the  same  with 
the  deflections  under  these  two  circumstances  of  equal 
strains,  the  element  of  deflection  being,  in  one  case, 
double  that  in  the  other.  For  the  extension  of  the 
fibres  A.b,  Kb,  fig.  2 and  fig.  3,  plate  ii.,  being  equal 
by  the  supposition,  the  angles  Knb,  in  both  figures, 
will  be  equal : but  as  in  one  case,  fig.  2,  the  line  » b 
is  vertical,  and  in  the  other,  fig.  3,  it  declines  equally 
from  the  vertical  with  the  line  n A,  the  deflection  of 
the  beam,  (supposing  it,  for  simplicity,  to  remain  in- 
flexible in  every  part,  except  in  the  section  A n C,) 
in  the  latter  case,  from  the  line  II  H,  will  be  only 
half  that  of  the  half  beam  fixed  as  in  fig.  2 ; that  is. 
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the  element  of  deflection  in  the  former  instances  will 
l>e  only  half  that  in  the  latter ; and  consequently,  as 
w'e  have  shewn  that  the  deflections  are  ccetcrbt  paribm, 
as  the  element  of  deflection,  it  follows,  that  the  suc- 
ces.sive  and  ultimate  deflections  in  the  two  cases  will 
have  the  same  ratio ; that  is,  they  will  be  to  each 
other  as  2 to  1. 

Again,  the  beam  FI F'l',  fig.  3,  is  similarly  situated, 
at  least  as  far  as  our  present  question  is  concerned, 
with  regard  to  the  strain  upon  it,  and  therefore  to  its 
deflections,  as  the  equal  beam  FI  FT,  fig.  4;  whether 
we  consider  the  latter  to  rest  against  a fulcrum  at  C, 
and  to  be  strained  by  the  two  W'eights  W,  W'  passing 
over  the  pulleys  Q,  Q';  or,  as  being  supported  on  two 
fulcrums,  F,  F',  and  loaded  in  the  middle  with  the 
weight  P,  equal  to  the  two  weights  W,  W'. 

Hence,  then,  we  conclude,  that  the  deflection  of  a 
beam  fixed  at  one  end  in  a wall,  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  is  double  that  of  a beam  of  twice  the  length, 
supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle 
with  a double  weight ; that  is,  the  strain  being  the 
same  in  both  cases : consequently,  when  the  weights 
are  the  same,  the  deflection  in  the  first  instance  is  to 
that  in  the  second  as  4 : 1 . 

And  when  the  length  and  weight  are  both  the 
same,  the  deflections  will  be  to  each  other  as  1 : 32. 

For  the  strain  will  be  four  times  greater  on  the 
beam  fixed  at  one  end  than  on  that  supported  at 
both  ; and,  therefore,  all  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  element  of  deflection  would  also  be  four  times 

o 2 
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greater:  but  we  have  seen,  that  with  the  same  strain 
the  element  of  deflection  is  double  in  one  case  what 
it  is  in  the  other:  it  will,  therefore,  by  combining  the 
two  effects,  be  eight  times  greater : also,  the  entire 
deflection  is  as  the  element  of  deflection  into  the  square 
of  the  length  ; and,  according  to  our  supposition,  the 
length  is  double;  whence,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears 
that  the  deflection  in  the  one  case  is  to  that  in  the 
other  as  1 : 8 X 4,  or  as  1 to  32. 

The  same  formula  will,  therefore,  apply  in  this 
W 

case  as  in  Art.  50;  viz.  = E,  a constant  quantity; 

observing  only,  that  the  value  of  E is  here  thirty-two 
times  greater  than  in  the  former. 


55.  When  the  weight  is  distributed  throughout 
the  length  of  the  beam,  instead  of  being  all  collected 
in  the  middle,  it  is  a known  mechanical  principle, 
that  the  strain  on  the  centre  will  be  the  same  as  it 
would  be  with  half  the  entire  weight  collected  in  that 
point;  and,  consequently,  the  element  of  deflection  in 
the  same  place  will  also  be  one-half  of  what  it  would 
be  if  the  whole  weight  was  collected  there. 

But  now,  in  order  to  compare  the  strain  and  con- 
sequent deflection  at  any  other  point,  D,  fig.  9,  plate  ii., 
we  must  first  observe,  that  the  resistance  of  the  fulcrum 
at  B is  constant ; and  therefore,  that  the  strain  at  D, 
as  arising  from  that  resistance,  will  be  found  as  follows ; 

viz.  C B : D B : rf  : = the  element  of  deflection 
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at  D,  as  arising  from  the  resistance  at  B;  rf'  denoting 
the  deflection  at  C. 

But  the  point  D has  a farther  strain  to  sustain, 
and  consequently  a farther  deflection,  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  part  between  C and  D.  Now 
this  weight  will  be  to  the  whole  weight  W,  as 
C D to  A B,  or  2 C B ; that  is, 

2CB:CD::W:2^^. 

Consequently,  the  deflection  arising  from  this  strain, 
as  referred  towards  B,  will  be 

CB‘ : CD  X BD ::  rf' : - 


Whence  the  entire  deflection  from  the  tangent  of 
the  curve  at  the  point  D will  be 


DBj,  CD.DBj,  (CB  + CD)DB 
BC®  BC'  ® “ BC' 


d'. 


Which  deflection  referred  to  the  perpendicular  B F, 


will  be 


(CB  + CD)DB’rf' 
BC‘ 


If,  now,  we  denote  C B by  »i,  and  D B by  n, 
in  which  case  CD  = n»  — n,  the  above  will  become 

(2m — n)n*  , 2mn’ — n’ v 

m“  ' 

And,  by  giving  to  n the  successive  values,  1, 2, 3,  &c., 
as  in  our  preceding  investigations,  and  summing  the 
resulting  series,  or  by  finding  the  value  of 
'imx'—x* 


/■ 


d'djr. 
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when  X — m,  we  shall  have  for  the  entire  deflec- 
tion, 

But  it  has  been  shewn,  that  in  the  former  case, 
where  the  weight  is  all  collected  in  the  middle,  the 

deflection  is  — d;  and,  therefore,  since  d'  = \d,  the 

O 

deflections  in  the  two  cases  will  be  as  ^ : ?**,  or 
8 to  5. 

Now  it  has  been  seen,  that  when  a beam  or  rod 
is  fixed  only  at  one  end,  the  deflection,  when  the 
weight  is  uniformly  distributed,  is  to  the  same  when 
that  weight  is  collected  at  the  extremity,  as  3 to  8 : 
whereas  we  have  found  above,  that  when  the  Ijeam 
is  supported  at  its  ends,  the  deflections  in  the  like 
cases  are  to  each  other  as  5 to  8. 

Whence,  if  a long  rod  or  plank  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  the  ends  be 
deflected;  and,  in  the  second,  the  ends  are  supported, 
and  the  middle  left  to  descend,  the  deflection  in  the 
latter  case  is  to  that  in  the  former  as  5 to  3. 


Of  the  Deflection  as  depettding  on  the  Breadth  and 
Depth. 

5b'.  In  the  preceding  investigations  we  have  sup- 
|)0.scd  the  beams,  although  of  different  lengths,  to  bo 
all  of  the  same  breadth  and  depth ; or,  as  opposing 
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equal  resistance ; when  these  dimensions  are  not  the 
same,  the  resistance  is  as  tlie  breadth  and  square  of 
the  depth,  Art.  46;  and,  therefore,  when  the  weight 
is  increased  in  that  proportion,  the  quantity  of  ex- 
tension will,  by  hypothesis,  be  the  same,  the  length 
being  here  supposed  constant  r but,  by  a reference  to 
fig.  2,  plate  ii.,  it  will  appear,  that  the  extension  of 
the  fibre  6 A being  supposed  constant,  the  angle  in  A, 
or  HAF,  (which  is  equivalent  to  what  we  have  de- 
nominated the  element  of  deflection,)  will  be  inversely 
as  nA,  or  CA,  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

Hence  with  the  same  weight  the  deflection  will  be 
inversely  as  the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth  into 
the  element  of  deflection,  which  is  itself  inversely  as 
the  depth.  Hence,  every  thing  else  being  the  same, 
the  deflection  will  vary  inversely  as  the  breadth  and 
cube  of  the  depth ; but  we  have  seen  that  when  the 
breadth  and  depth  are  constant  the  deflections  are  as 
the  weight  and  cube  of  the  length,  therefore  generally, 
if  I denote  the  length  of  a beam,  b its  breadth,  and 
d its  depth,  also  W the  weight  with  wliich  it  is 

. W 

loaded,  the  deflection  will  vary  as  ; and  if, 

therefore,  we  denote  the  deflection  by  S, 

w 

= E,  rt  cmutmt  quantity. 


57.  This  is  a conclusion  which  necessarily  arises 
out  of  the  above  investigation,  but  being  at  variance 
with  the  experiments  of  M.  Girard ; which  are  very 
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numerous,  I was  a little  surprised  at  the  result  thus 
obtained,  and  re-examined  my  investigations,  under 
an  impression  that  some  error  had  crept  in,  and 
escaped  my  observation.  At  length,  not  being  able 
to  discover  any,  I referred  to  the  experimental  results, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  in  favour  of  my  own 
theoretical  deductions : still,  however,  as  these  were 
different  beams,  and  many  of  the  deflections  consi- 
derable, while  the  investigation  was  supposed  to 
apply  only  to  those  cases  in  which  it  was  very 
small,  I was  still  doubtful,  and  therefore  procured 
three  pieces  of  fir,  each  6 feet  6 inches  in  length, 
and  2 inches  in  depth,  by  inches  in  breadth, 
and  of  very  uniform  texture:  these  pieces  were 
rested  on  two  props,  as  represented  in  plate  iv.; 
first  at  the  distance  of  3 feet,  and  then  at  6 feet. 

If  therefore,  the  deflections  varied  as  the  square 
of  the  length,  according  to  the  results  of  M.  Girard, 
the  deflections  ought  to.be,  in  the  second  case,  four 
times  what  they  were  in  the  first ; but  if  the  deflec- 
tions were  as  the  cubes  of  the  lengths,  as  they  should 
be  according  to  my  deduction,  then  the  deflection 
would  be  eight  times  as  much.  I accordingly  made 
the  experiments  with  great  care : and  the  following 
are  the  results  that  were  obtained. 
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No.  1. 


Feet  long. 

3 

Incbeedeepw 
....  2 ... 

Breadth. 

li  •• 

Weight,  lbs. 
120  ..... 

DeflecUon. 
....  *09 

3 

....  2 ... 

li  - 

180  

....  -12 

6 

....  2 ... 

li  •• 

120  

...  -68 

6 

.....  2 ... 

li  •• 

180  

....  1-00 

The  same  Piece. 

3 

li  - 

120  

....  19 

3 

li  - 

2 .. 

180  

....  -28 

6 

li  - 

2 .. 

120  

....  1-38 

6 

li  - 

2 .. 

180  

....  1-91 

No. 

2. 

3 

....  2 ... 

4 .. 

....  -10 

3 

....  2 ... 

li  •• 

180  

....  •l.'i 

6 

....  2 ... 

li  •• 

....  -72 

6 

....  2 ... 

li  •• 

....  105 

The  same  Piece. 

3 

li  - 

2 .. 

....  18 

3 

1 1 

2 .. 

180  

....  -28 

6 

li  - 

....  1-30 

6 

li  ••• 

2-  .. 

180  

....  2 00 

No. 

3. 

3 

....  2 ... 

li  •• 

....  -07 

3 

....  2 ... 

li  •• 

180  

....  -11 

6 

2 

ij  .. 

120  

....  -65 

6 

2 ... 

li  •• 

....  -96 

The  same  Piece. 

3 

li  • • 

120  

....  16 

3 

li  ••• 

2 .. 

180  

....  -24 

6 

1|  ... 

2 .. 

....  1-25 

6 

li  - 

180  

...  1-85 
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58.  It  was  impossible,  after  these  experiments, 
any  longer  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  preceding 
investigations;  the  deflection  of  the  6 feet  beams 
answering  so  very  nearly  to  the  cube,  or  to  eight 
times  that  of  the  same  at  3 feet.  With  regard  to 
the  deflection  being  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
depth  into  the  breadth,  that  is,  inversely,  as 
bd’‘  : A’rf,  or  as  A®  : </*,  in  the  above  experiments: 
this  also  is  confirmed  as  far  as  the  comparison 
can  be  made,  but  the  difference  in  these  two 
dimensions  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  lengths, 
and  therefore  the  results,  perhaps,  not  so  conclu- 
sive. 

M.  Girard  makes  the  deflections  inversely,  as 
bd* : Pd ; that  is,  in  the  above  cases,  as  b d, 
which  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  above  results  : 
the  discrepance  will,  however,  be  best  seen  by  com- 
puting the  deflections ; first  of  the  long  beam  fi-om 
that  of  the  short  one  being  given,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  determined  from  experiment ; and 
then  computing  the  deflections  of  the  beams  in  the 
direction  of  their  least  depth,  from  those  given  for 
the'u-  greater. 
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Foet. 

Dm. 

Drflfctloo,  com- 
puted according 
to  M.  Girard. 

Deflection 
from  pro- 
('tiling 
Fonnulir. 

Deflection 
fnim  Kape* 
rimenta. 

No.  1... 

, 6 . 

120 

-30  

■72  .... 

. 08 

0 . 

..  180 

-48  

•9G  .... 

. 100 

No.  1... 

, 6 . 

..  120 

-76  

1-52  .... 

. 1-30 

0 . 

. 180  . 

2-34  .... 

. 1-91 

No.  3... 

. 0 . 

,.  120 

-40  

•80  .... 

. -72 

6 . 

. 180  . 

-GO  

1-20  .... 

. 1-05 

No.  2... 

, 0 . 

. 120 

-72  

1-44  .... 

. 1-30 

0 . 

,.  180  , 

1-12  

2-24  .... 

. 2 00 

No.  3... 

, 6 . 

..  120 

-28  

•6G  .... 

. -65 

C . 

,.  180 

-44  

•88  .... 

. OG 

No.  3... 

. 0 . 

..  120 

-G4  

1-28  .... 

. 1-2.5 

G . 

..  180 

04  

1-02  .... 

. 1-81 

It  only  requires  a comparison  to  be  made  between 
the  last  column  and  the  other  two,  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  formulae  best  agrees  with  the  actual 
state  of  tlie  beam’s  deflection. 

63.  The  above  are  obtained  from  a comparison  of 
the  lengths  of  the  beam : let  us  now  make  a similar 
comparison,  as  depending  upon  their  depth  and 
breadth. 
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No.  1.. 

FccC. 

. 3 ... 

IbL 

120  . 

0«flectloQ  aceord- 
ing  to  M.  Girard. 

Defl.oc  J_ 

6d> 

Deflection  from 
the  Formulv. 

td* 

. -16  

Deflectioo 
from  Experi- 
ment. 

■19 

3 ... 

180  . 

16  

. -21  

•28 

No.  1.. 

. 6 ... 

120  . 

-01  

. 1-21  

1-38 

6 ... 

180  . 

1-33  .... 

. 1-77  

101 

No.  2.. 

. 3 ... 

120  . 

. 1-77  

1-80 

3 ... 

180  . 

•27  

•28 

No.  2.. 

. 6 ... 

120  . 

-06  

. 1-28  

1-30 

6 ... 

180  . 

1-40  

. 1-87  

200 

No.  3.. 

. 3 ... 

120  . 

-10  

. 1-43  

•16 

3 ... 

180  . 

157  

. 2 -24  

•24 

No.  3.. 

. 0 ... 

120  . 

-928  

. 132  

1-25 

6 ... 

180  . 

. 1-03  

1-85 

Here,  again,  the  agreement  between  the  last 
column  and  the  preceding  one  is  so  near,  in  compari- 
son with  that  computed  according  to  M.  Girard’s 
principle,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  le^ti- 
macy  of  our  formulae. 

69.  Still,  however,  I was  desirous  of  farther  proof, 
and  therefore  procured  three  pieces  of  very  clean  fir, 
free  from  knots,  1 0 feet  6 inches  long,  3 inches  deep, 
and  inch  in  thickness : and  an  ivory  scale  very 
accurately  graduated  into  40ths  of  an  inch,  which 
was  now  fixed  to  the  batten,  instead  of  the  scale  of 
lOths  of  inches  hitherto  employed : by  which  means 
the  deflections  could  be  accurately  observed  to  within 
about  aVth  of  an  inch. 

One  of  the  beams  was  laid  on  with  the  props 
9 feet  apart,  and  the  weights  gradually  added  till 
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the  deflection  was  27  of  the  equal  parts  on  the  scale: 

I then  unloaded  it,  and  set  the  props  6 feet  asunder, 
and  applied  again  the  same  weights,  and  the  deflec- 
tion was  exactly  eight  divisions. 

Now,  in  case  of  the  deflections  being  as  the 
square  of  the  length,  we  ought  to  have  had 
9’  : 6’ 27  '•  12  for  the  deflection  at  6 feet. 

But  if  the  deflections  were  as  the  cubes, 

9’  : 6’:;  27  : 8 

precisely  the  same  as  it  was  found  to  be  by  the  ex- 
periment. 

The  props  were  then  brought  to  the  distance  of 
3 feet ; and  the  same  weights  being  used,  the  deflec- 
tion was  exactly  Vsth  of  an  inch,  or  one  division : 
whereas  it  ought,  according  to  M.  Girard,  to  have 
been  tVths,  or  three  divisions. 

The  second  batten  was  now  laid  on  at  9 feet,  and 
brought  to  a deflection  of  40^  divisions ; the  same 
weights  brought  it  at  6 feet  to  12^  divisions,  and  at 
3 feet  to  ; whereas  if  the  deflections  had  been  as 
the  squares,  they  ought  to  have  been  18  and  re- 
spectively. 

60.  The  third  beam  was  deflected  to  54  divisions 
at  9 feet,  and  the  same  weights  brought  it  to  16^  at 
6 feet,  and  to  2 divisions  at  3 feet,  instead  of  24 
and  6,  as  required  by  the  law  which  M.  Girard  had 
deduced  from  his  experiments. 

I next  tried  each  of  the  pieces  again  at  the  dis- 
tance of  6 feet,  laid  in  the  contrary  way,  viz.  with 
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their  least  thickness  vertical ; and  placing  on  each 
the  same  weights  as  had  been  before  employed,  the 
deflections  were,  for 


No.  1 32  divisions. 

No.  2 4S  ditto. 

No.  3 64  ditto. 


Which  shew  that  the  deflections  were  also  as  the 
cubes  of  the  depth  into  the  breadth,  and  not  as  the 
squares  ; for  had  that  law  obtained,  these  deflections 
would  have  been  16,  24,  and  32. 

61.  After  the  preceding  experiments  were  gone 
through,  I made  the  following  series  on  the  same 
battens,  and  have  computed,  in  every  case,  the  value 
of  the  constant  quantity,  which  we  may  call  the 

. /J  w 

elasticity,  E,  from  the  formula  = E,  the  re- 

oa‘  0 

duced  mean  of  which  is  E = 5317610,  whence  we 
W 

have  — ^ =5317610,  from  which  any  one  of  these 

five  quantities  may  be  found,  when  the  other  four 
are  given. 
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65:.  Table  of  the  Dictions  of  Fir  Ballent. 


No.  1 — ;» inches  deep,  inch  thick.  Sp.  Or.  584. 


J 

so 

'5 

if 

Deflections  at 

Computed  Value  of  Vd*  ? 

Mean  Values 
of  E. 

10  Ft. 

8 Ft 

6 Ft 

10  Ft 

8 Fl 

6 Ft 

70| 

120 

135 

ISO 

IC.5 

180 

0- 65 

1- 05 
118 
1-30 
1-44 
1-57 

0-31 

0-51 

0-57 

0-64 

0-71 

077 

01 6 
0-26 
0-29 
0-31 
035 
0371 

4694960 

4876144 

4881184 

4922960 

4888888 

48!I3288 

4918816 

5139848 

5227-256 

5195848 

6076736 

5094816 

4838512 

6104-296 

5148144 

5333328 

5213624 

5308144 

5047599 

No.  2.— li  inch  deep,  3 inches  thick.  Sp.  Or.  558. 

8 Ft. 

OFt 

4 Ft 

8 Ft 

6 Ft 

4 Ft 

35 

50 

65 

80 

•625 

•825 

112 

1-36 

•275 

•400 

•525 

•625 

•075 

•112 

•160 

•180 

489.3300 

5295800 

5071.300 

5140100 

4691800 

4608000 

4564100 

4718600 

5097200 

4876200 

4723400 

4855600 

4877950 

No.  3. — 3 inches  deep,  1 4 inch  thick.  Sp.  Or.  C40. 

i*  w 

Computed  Value  of 

. . 

Alean  Values 
of  E, 

10  Ft 

8 Ft 

6 Ft 

10  Ft 

8 Ft 

6 Ft 

70 

120 

135 

150 

165 

180 

•501 

•875 

l-OOO 

1125 

1-237 

1-350 

•275 

•467 

-525 

•687 

■640 

•700 

•114 

•195 

•220 

•242 

•265 

•287 

6961400 

5851400 

5760000 

5688900 

5691300 

5688900 

5560600 

5613400 

5617400 

5582300 

5619100 

5617400 

5658900 

5671400 

5655300 

6712400 

5751300 

5780100 

5693427 

No.  3.— Til.  the  same  Beam  IJ  inch  by  3 inches. 

Computed  Value  of  £,  &c. 

8 Ft 

6 Ft. 

4 Ft 

8 Ft 

6 Ft 

4 Ft 

35 

50 

65 

80 

•55 

•775 

1-02 

1-50 

•237 

•327 

•4‘25 

•512 

•70 

100 

1-25 

1-50 

6560600 

5637500 

5632900 

5867000 

5444100 

5707100 

5708600 

6832000 

6461300 

5461.300 

5679800 

582.5400 

.5651466 

Mean £=5317610. 
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63.  As  a farther  confirmation  of  the  preceding  de- 
ductions, the  following,  from  M.  Dupin’s  experiments, 
may  be  added,  which  I had  not  seen  when  the  above 
was  written.  The  pieces  on  which  M.  Dupin’s  ex- 
periments were  made,  were  2 metres  in  length,  and 
of  various  lateral  dimensions,  viz.  1,  2,  and  3,  &c. 
centimetres,  to  a decimeter  in  the  squareage  ; they 
were  performed  with  care,  and  conducted  with  great 
ability. 

64.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
theorems  which  this  author  has  drawn  from  his  ex- 
periments and  investigations,  as  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  inquiry ; viz. 

1.  The  deflections  of  the  same  beam  resting  on 
props  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  with 
small  weights,  are  as  those  weights. 

2.  When  the  same  piece  is  rested  on  props  at  the 
same  distance,  and  loaded  at  its  middle  point  with 
different  small  weights ; these  weights  are  recipro- 
cally proportional  to  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that 
point ; and  the  curvature  itself  is  consequently  pro- 
portional to  the  weights. 

3.  The  deflection  is,  ceeteris  paribus,  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  depth;  also  the  depth  being  the 
same,  the  deflection  is  inversely  as  the  breadth. 

4.  The  deflection  is,  therefore,  ceeteris  paribus,  di- 
rectly as  the  cube  of  the  length. 

From  which  it  necessarily  follows,  agreeably  to 
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/J  w 

the  precedincr  deductions,  that  , „ =a  constant 
^ bd*  ^ 

quantity. 

M.  Du])in  also  demonstrates  experimentally, 
the  ratio  which  has  been  stated  between  the  deflec- 
tion of  beams  supjwrted  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  and  the  deflection  of  the  same  when 
the  weight  is  uniformly  spread  ; at  least  his  experi- 
ments give  results  approximating  towards  that  ratio, 
viz.  experimentally  he  has  found  it  to  be  as  19:  30, 
while  the  theory  required  the  ratio  of  5 to  8 ; or 
reducing  both  to  the  same  antecedent,  the  first  is  as 
9~i  to  150,  and  the  second  as  95  to  152,  which  is  as 
nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  expect,  considering, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  impossible  practically  to 
distribute  the  weights,  so  as  to  have  them  perfectly 
uniform ; and  in  the  second,  that  the  investigation 
belongs  only  to  infinitely  small  deflections ; while 
experimentally  they  arc  rendered  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  be  submitted  to  actual  measurement.  The 
same  author  has  found  various  other  interesting  re- 
sults ; but  we  cannot  allow  any  farther  abstracts  in 
this  place. 

65.  It  is  important  to  observe,  before  concluding 
this  chapter,  that  all  the  foregoing  investigations 
have  been  made  exclusively  with  reference  to  rect- 
angular beams,  and  that  they  must  only  be  con- 
sidered as  being  applicable  to  that  form  ; for,  not- 
withstanding we  have  throughout  made  our  deduc- 

II 
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tions  from  a comparison  of  the  depths,  breadths,  &c., 
it  is  obviously  not  the  depth  of  the  whole  beam, 
but  that  of  its  neutral  axis,  on  which  the  deflection 
depends  ; but  as  the  latter,  in  rectangular  beams,  is 
always  as  the  whole  depth,  we  may  use  the  one  for 
the  other  indifferently,  and  we  made  choice  of  the 
latter  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 


Practical  Deductions. 

66.  The  following  practical  deductions  flow  im- 
mediately from  the  preceding  investigations,  and 
with  them  we  shall  conclude  this  chapter. 

1 . It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  successive  deflec- 
tions are  directly  as  the  weight  and  cube  of  the 
length,  and  reciprocally,  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of 
the  depth,  or  that  when  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  loaded  at  the  other, 

/>  w 

= is  a constant  quantity. 

When  fixed  at  one  end  uniformly  loaded,  (see 
Art.  50,) 

3 P W 

— . , = E,  the  same  constant. 

8 on  0 


* It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  original  expression 

• I’  w ^ , I’ w ^ . 

IS  — E,  a constant ; of  course  = E,  is  constant 

8 oa’ 0 od  0 

also ; and  we  prefer  the  latter  expression,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity. 
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When  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the 
middle, 

/I  w 

— r-rr-  = E.  the  same  constant. 

82  Art’  a 

2.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  same  stiffness  in  beams,  the  depth  must  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  length,  the 
breadth  remaining  constant. 

3.  In  square  beams  of  different  lengths,  the  stiff- 
ness will  be  the  same,  when  is  as  /,  s being  the 
side  of  the  square,  and  I the  length. 

4.  If  the  depth  is  given,  the  stiffness  will  be  the 
same  when  b is  as  or  when  b^  is  as  /. 

5.  The  deflection  of  different  beams  arising  from 
their  own  weight,  having  their  several  dimensions 
proportional,  will  be  as  the  square  of  either  of  their 
like  lineal  dimensions.  For  it  has  l>een  seen  that  in 

W 

all  these  cases  ^ , j = E,  a constant  quantity : and 

if,  therefore,  we  suppose  each  of  these  dimensions  to 
be  increased  m times ; then  the  weight  W will  be 
increased  m’  times,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  have 

bd'S" 

consequently,  since  E is  the  same  in  both.  S'  must 
have  varied  as  >»*. 

The  same  will  apply  to  beams  loaded  throughout 
proportional  to  the  dimensions ; and  it  is  a fact 
which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  the 

H 2 
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construction  of  models  on  a small  scale,  of  works  in- 
tended to  be  executed  on  a large  one. 

6.  ^Vith  regard  to  the  ultimate  deflection  of  beams 
Itefore  their  rupture,  the  same  relations  do  not  ob- 
tain ; for  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  (Art.  .54,)  that  the  depth  being  the  same,  the 
element  of  deflection  will,  in  the  breaking  state  of 
the  beam,  be  constant ; and,  consequently,  the  ulti- 
mate deflection  will  in  this  case  be  as  the  square  of 
the  length,  and  it  will  be  inversely  as  the  depth 
when  the  length  is  the  same  ; and  if  both  these  di- 
mensions remain  constant,  the  last  deflections  will 
be  constant  also,  whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of 
the  beam. 

The  formula,  therefore,  apjilicable  to  this  case,  is 
h . , . 

= U,  a constant  quantity,  where  A is  the  last  de- 
flection, I the  length,  and  d the  depth  of  the  beam. 

But  little  dependence,  however,  can  be  placed  on 
this  last  deduction,  because  the  law  of  deflections 
becomes  very  uncertain,  after  the  ehusticity  has 
ceased  to  be  perfect ; which  is  some  time  before  the 
rupture  takes  place. 


Kj^Kriment.s  m the  Trnmrerse  Sfrciuifh  of  Timber. 

()7.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Galileo,  Mariotte,  Muschenbroeck,  and 
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others,  which  had  been  made  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
this  enquiry ; but  unfortunately,  from  one  cause  or 
other,  the  results  obtained  from  them  are  little  ac- 
cordant with  each  other  ; and  we  think  it  useless  to 
embarrass  the  reader,  by  giving  a long  detail  of 
labours,  on  which  no  dependence  can  be  placed  ; 
passing  over,  therefore,  many  early  experiments,  we 
come  to  those  of  M.  Buffon,  by  far  the  most  valuable, 
both  as  respects  the  number  of  them,  and  the  size  of 
the  pieces  of  timber  on  which  they  were  made : 
many  of  them  having  been  from  20  to  28  feet  in 
length,  and  from  4 to  8 inches  square.  This  philo- 
sopher was  furnished  by  the  French  Government 
with  ample  funds,  and  ev'ery  necessary  means  for 
carrying  on  his  experiments  on  a grand  scale ; and 
he  discharged  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Academy ; but  he  did  not,  per- 
haps, possess  the  mathematical  knowledge  nwessary 
for  making  the  best  use  of  his  results.  II is  exjieri- 
ments,  however,  are  not  the  less  valualile;  as  they 
are  no  doubt  faithfully  related,  and  furnish  a sound 
foundation  for  the  establishment  of  a correct  theory. 

He  commenced  his  ojierations,  with  Du  Hamel, 
on  pieces  of  small  dimensions ; and  tried  them  in 
succession  from  the  heart  to  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  from  the  root  upwards.  From  these  experi- 
ments, it  was  found,  that  the  heart  was  the  densest, 
that  the  density  decreased  from  hence  to  the  circum- 
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ference,  and  that  tlie  strength  decreased  also  in  nearlj' 
the  same  proportion. 

He  also  made  trial  of  the  projxtrtional  strength  of 
battens,  accordingly  as  they  were  laid,  with  the 
annual  layers,  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  found  a 
difference  in  the  strength,  in  these  two  cases,  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  8 to  7;  the  difference,  no  doubt, 
arising  from  the  cohesion  of  the  layers  with  each 
other  being  considerjibly  less  than  that  between  the 
fibres  themselves.  Some  experiments  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  in  Art.  I."!,  to  shew  the  quantity  of  this 
lateral  cohesion,  although  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
rather  a subject  of  curiosity  than  utility  ; for  large 
beams,  whose  strength  it  is  the  most  important  to  be 
acquainted  with,  commonly  occupy  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  section  of  the  tree. 

M.  Buffon  found  likewise,  that  oak  timber  lost 
much  of  its  strength  in  the  course  of  drying,  or 
seasoning;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity, his  trees  were  all  felled  in  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  were  squared  the  day  after,  and  experi- 
mented on  the  third  day.  Trying  them  in  this 
green  state,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  a 
very  curious  phenomenon ; namely,  that  when  the 
weights  were  laid  briskly  on,  nearly  sufficient  to 
break  the  log,  a very  sensible  smoke  was  observed 
to  issue  from  the  two  ends,  with  a sharp  hissing 
noise,  which  continued  all  the  time  the  tree  was 
bending  or  cracking. 
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This  philosopher,  as  above  stated,  drew  no  im- 
portant conclusions  from  his  experiments : he  seems 
to  have  had  in  view  no  favourite  theory,  either  of 
his  own  or  of  any  other  writer,  and  was  therefore 
free  from  any  bias,  or  any  desire  to  accommodate 
his  experiments  to  a particular  hypothesis  : besides, 
his  beams  were  too  large  for  him  to  deceive  himself 
in  this  respect,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  been 
the  case  with  some  authors.  Upon  the  whole,  these 
are  certainly  the  most  valuable  experiments  that  had 
yet  been  made  upon  the  transverse  strength  and 
strain  of  oak  timber,  whether  they  be  considered  as 
the  means  of  furnishing  practical  precedent,  or  theo- 
retical data  ; the  following  table  of  this  author’s  re- 
sults will  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  be  acceptable  to 
the  English  engineer,  for  whose  convenience  the 
several  results  are  reduced  to  English  weights  and 
measures. 
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TABLE 


68.  Of  the  Results  of  Buffon's  Experiments  on  the  Transverse 
Strength  of  Square  Oak-beams. 


No. 

Side  of  Square. 

Length. 

Weigh!  of  the 
piece*. 

Wright*  which 
broke  the  piece*. 

)rflcetion  before 
cracking. 

In 

Inchc*. 

In 

metTM. 

In  fret 
and 
iache«. 

In 

metm. 

In  tlx. 

111 

kilogr. 

In  IIh. 

In 

kilogr. 

In 

Inchc*. 

In 

metm. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r, 

7 

tl 

» 

to 

11 

12 
13 
U 

15 

16 
17 

4-28 

•1082 

7 

7 

8 
8 
9 

9 
10 

10 
12 
12 

7 

7 

8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

a 

a 

a 8 
a-8 
7-7 

7- 7 

8- 5 
8-3 
10-8 
10*3 
6 

a 

8-8 

a-8 

7-7 

7-7 

7*7 

2-2732 
2-2732 ' 

2-.5970 

2- 5979 
2 9-227 
2 9-2-27 

3- 2473 
3 -2473 

3-8969 

3-8969 

2-27.32 

2-2732 

2-5979 

2-5979 

2-92-27 

2-9-2-27 

29-227 

64-56 

60-25 

73-17 

67-79 
(Kl-85 
76-39 
90  37 
88-23 
107-60 
10.V45 
10I-I4 
953-2 
1 1191 
109-76 
1-26-97 
124-82 

173-75 

20-34 
27  *30 
3:i-2a 
30*81 
37*aa 
34-73 

41-00 
40- U 
48-01 
47*03 
45-08 
43-33 
50*87 
40-80 
57-72 
56-74 
60-25 

575a 

507a 

4o:»o 

4842 

4401 

42.V) 

mKH) 

:i884 

3281 

3174 

l2fJ70 

12133 

10653 

10411 

0038 

8058 

8822 

•2616 

2.580 

22.50 

2-201 

2(M)5 

1932 

1773 

1760 

1491 

14.10 

57.59 

5515 

4842 

4732 

4108 

4072 

4011 

5- 47 
4 82 
491 

6- 00 

5- 17 
589 

6- 25 

6- 96 

7- 50 
7 -.50 
2-67 
2-67 

2- 85 
.3  12 

3- 21 
3-51 

3-75 

-0946 

•1217 

1013 

•1262 

•1307 

•1488 

•1578 

•1758 

•1894 

‘1894 

•0676 

•0676 

•0721 

9789 

9811 

9878 

•0946 

18 

10 

8-5  3-2473 

142-04 

64  6 

7774 

3534 

3-39 

•0856 

lu 

10 

8-5 13-2473 

i;i9i»I 

a:vao 

7586 

:i448 

3-74 

•0946 

20 

10 

8-5 

3-2473 

138-28 

62-85 

7639 

3472 

4-28 

•1082 

21 

12 

10-3 13-8969 

167-87 

70*30 

6510 

‘2959 

5 80 

•1488 

22 

5-35 

•1353 

12 

10-3  i3-8969 

165-71 

76-32 

65(i3 

‘2983 

6-16 

•15.".0 

23 

15 

0 

4*54  G4 

191-54 

87-06 

5811 

2641 

8-57 

•2164 

24 

15 

0 

4-5464 

189-38 

1 86-09 

5505 

254.3 

8-83 

•2231 

25 

17 

1-7 

5-1959 

224-00 

i 10-2-23 

4861 

2164 

8-05 

•2186 

26 

17 

17 

5-1959 

220*50 

,10027 

4600 

2001 

8-74 

-2-209 

27 

19 

3-4  :5-8453 

249-65 

113-48 

4031 

1334 

8-57 

•2164 

2a 

19 

3-4 

5-8453 

248-67 

113-00 

3-248 

1799 

8-74 

•2209 

20 

21 

5-1 

6-4947 

284-12 

129-64 

.3523 

1601 

946 

-2:wy 

.'U) 

21 

5-1 

a-494a 

278-71 

126  69 

3416 

155.3 

1071 

-2706 

31 

25 

8-6  17-7939 

SSS.59 

151-63 

2:167 

1076 

11-88 

-2!)76 

32 

26 

8 6 7-7JI30 

.330-36 

I.W-16 

22  a 

103!) 

1-23)5 

-3(mV2 

:i3 

30 

0 

;a-o»28 

|39I-69 

178  04 

19.36 

880 

19-78 

•1870 

34 

30 

0 

j9-0|»28 

166-09 

1882 

855 

23  57 

•5952 

Diai' 
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1 

So. 

Side  of  Square. 

Length. 

Weight  of  the 
piece*. 

Weight*  which 
broke  the  pieces. 

Dflk-ction  before 
rrackmg. 

In 

tncbea. 

In 

metre*. 

In  feet 
and 
Inrtte*. 

In 

metres. 

In  ItiH. 

In 

kilu|{r. 

Ill  lb*. 

In 

kilogr. 

In 

inchc-s. 

In 

metre*. 

35 

7 

6 

2-273? 

138-27 

8*2*85 

20715 

9416 

7 

8 

2-2732 

\2UW 

ofiil.'l 

200f;9 

91-22 

:«7 

8 

6-8 

2-5979 

160-3.1 

72-88 

16894 

7679 

2*.»0 

38 

8 

C 8 

2-5979 

157-11 

71-41 

16517 

7508 

2*68 

•086:4 , 

3!) 

9 

7-7 

2-9-227 

178-63 

81-19 

14473 

8679 

2-67 

•ot;7(; ' 

1 40 

9 

7-7 

2-92-27 

177-02 

80  46 

i;i(io7 

8*286 

*2-83 

•0788 

i -H 

10 

8-5 

3-2473 

202-:40 

91-96 

12347 

5812 

.3-21 

‘0811 

42 

10 

8 5 

3-2473 

-200-18 

91-00 

11863 

o.m 

3-74 

*0948 

43 

C-43 

•1624 

12 

10-3 

389G9 

-241-04 

KK4-56 

9900 

45<N) 

4-28 

*1082, 

44 

12 

103 

3-H9G9 

2:47-8-2 

108- lU 

9884 

440*2 

4*:48 

-1107 

45 

15 

0 

4-5464 

274-40 

124-73 

8016 

:4844 

4*8*2 

-1217 

4(i 

15 

0 

4 5484 

*273:1:1 

1*24  *24 

8O7O 

8888 

4*:48 

•1107 

47 

17 

1-7 

5-1959 

3i8*:i7 

143-80 

87*25 

:i067 

5*89 

-1488 

48 

17 

1-7 

5-1959 

315-29 

143-32 

6967 

3167 

6-25 

-1578 

49 

19 

3-4 

5*8453 

359*42 

163-37 

60.52 

-2751 

7*94 

**2<HK» 

50 

19 

0*4 

5*8453 

158*18 

161-90 

5918 

*28!MI 

9-10 

**2*2149 

51 

21 

5-1 

G-494C 

40"i*89 

184-40 

5408 

•2457 

1017 

•2570 

52 

21 

51 

G-494G 

403-53 

183-43 

6*248 

*2:484 

9*48 

•2:489 

53 

B 

6-8 

2-5979 

219-52 

imi'OO 

28140 

1-2791 

‘2-94 

074:4 

54 

8 

G-8 

2-51I79 

219  52 

KHl-OO 

*27fl*28 

1-2693 

2*(>8 

•0878 

55 

9 

7-7 

2-9-2-27 

244-28 

111-03 

24.5.35 

11152 

3 31 

•08:48 

5G 

9 

7-7 

2-9227 

242  12 

110-05 

*28582 

10712 

3-12 

•0781* 

57 

10 

8*5 

3-2473 

273:4:4 

1-24-24 

21145 

9611 

273 

•0889 

58 

10 

8-5 

3-2473 

27115 

12:4-25 

2078!! 

9440 

3-21 

-0811 

.'>U 

12 

10-3 

3*8989 

324-98 

147-72 

18078 

8217 

3-12 

•0789 

GO 

12 

10-3 

3-8969 

3*23*90 

147-23 

167:4.3 

7IMI8 

:i*f>8 

•CMMN* 

GI 

75 

■1IIU4 

15 

0 

4*54IM 

.382-01 

173-64 

146:44 

8i;5*2 

4*48 

-1127 

82 

15 

0 

4-6464 

377-72 

171  6-9 

i;4828 

6-285 

4-01 

■1013 

83 

17 

17 

5-1959 

4:18*90 

198*59 

11944 

5429 

.5-17 

•1:407 

G4 

17 

1-7 

5-1959  433  67 

197-12 

11799 

5:13 1 

6*82 

-14-20 

85 

19 

3-4 

5‘8453|488  55 

2*2*207 

10163 

46-22 

6*89 

•1488 

im; 

19 

3-4 

5*K453|488*55 

2*2*207 

10113 

4597 

8*25 

■1.578 

G7 

21 

51 

6-4946|6.53-45 

247-01 

9*2<K> 

418-2 

8*:49 

■2119 

88 

21 

51 

6-4946|654-55 

247-50 

8808 

3913 

9-10 

•*2*21*1> 

6!> 

10 

8*6 

3-2473:456-19 

161-90 

•29916 

1:4.598 

3-21 

■0811 

70 

10 

8-5 

3-2473.3.56-19 

161-90 

‘28709 

1:4049 

2 41 

■0(K>8 

71 

12 

10-3 

3-H969 

4-27-22 

194  19 

24619 

11190 

3-21 

■0811 

72 

12 

10-3 

3-8969 

425-60 

193-45 

-23654 

107.50 

:4  12 

0709 

7.« 

15 

0 

4-5464 

498*08 

2-25-49 

21.576 

9807 

4-10 

■io:»6 

7-1 

8-57 

•21C5 

15 

0 

4*5484 

493-93 

2-24-51 

20894 

9.5.-48 

3.39 

•08.66 

1 

17 

1-7 

5-1959 

564-96 

*208*80 

18078 

8-217 

65.3 

1398 

17 

1-7 

5-1959 

563-88 

•266.31 

1716:1 

7801 

4-01 

■1013 

' 77 

19 

3-4 

5-8453  6:4921 

aKI-.V) 

145-26 

8l'>o:4 

4*8*2 

•1217 

! 7H 

19 

3 4 

5*8453  838*53 

*290*08 

13801 

IkUKI 

4:17 

■1104 

70 

21 

61 

6-4946|7I2-:44 

323-79 

1-2670 

675'! 

8*9<i 

•1758 

80 

21 

51 

6-4940  710-23 

322-8.3 

13128 

4967 

6-43 

•1623 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  the  preceding  table 
may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  most  useful 
results  relative  to  the  transverse  strength  of  oak- 
beams,  of  any  hitherto  made  public ; both  as  they 
regard  practical  precedent  and  theoretical  data ; 
but,  with  reference  to  the  former,  the  engineer  must 
bear  well  in  mind  the  green  state  of  the  wood  when 
the  experiments  were  performed,  which  adds  much 
to  its  strength,  on  account  of  the  fibres  in  that  state 
offering  a much  greater  resistance  to  compression, 
than  when  the  timber  has  been  well  dried  and  sea- 
soned. 

We  come  now  to  more  recent  experiments. 

69.  A knowledge  of  the  strength  and  elasticity 
of  timber  being  subjects  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  constructions  of  ships,  &c.,  the  surveyors  of 
His  Majesty’s  navy  have,  at  different  times,  ordered 
experiments  to  be  made,  directed  to  this  object ; 
and  they  have  in  the  most  handsome  manner  sup- 
plied me  with  every  information  they  were  in  pos- 
session of,  relative  to  those  inquiries ; a favour  for 
which  I am  equally  indebted  to  the  liberal  views 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  to  the  friendly  interfer- 
ence and  recommendation  of  John  Knowles,  Esq., 
secretary  to  that  Board,  through  whom  it  was  so- 
licited. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  ex]ie- 
riments  carried  on  in  His  Majesty’s  dock-yard  at 
Deptford,  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  on  English  and 
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Dantzic  oak,  Riga  fir,  and  pitch  pine.  The  several 
pieces  were  each  five  feet  long  and  two  inches 
square,  fixed  at  one  end  in  a mortice  to  the  length 
of  one  foot,  so  that  the  part  projecting  was  four 
feet ; and  the  weight  was  hung  on  at  that  distance 
from  the  fulcrum.  The  25  pieces  of  Dantzic  oak 
were  cut  from  the  same  tree,  of  which  the  mean 
specific  gravity  was  854.  The  several  pieces  of 
Riga  fir  were  also  all  from  one  tree,  of  which  the 
mean  specific  gravity  was  537 ; as  were  those  of 
pitch  pine,  but  the  sjiecific  gravity  is  not  stated. 
Of  the  English  oak,  the  first  six  pieces  were  from 
one  tree,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  was  922, 
and  the  other  thirteen  from  another ; the  latter  very 
irregular  and  cross-grained,  but  its  weight  is  not 
given ; nor  do  I find  any  indication  of  the  parti- 
cular weight  of  each  piece,  nor  the  situation  it  occu- 
pied with  regard  to  its  distance  from  the  heart  or 
centre.  It  is  simply  stated,  that  the  last  piece  of 
oak  was  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  that  it  was  the 
weakest. 

The  deflections  were  measured  in  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes, on  a graduated  arc  of  the  same  radius  as  the 
beam,  viz.  four  feet,  and  w'ere  taken  as  every  14  lbs. 
w'ere  put  on:  we  have  given,  however,  only  the 
mean,  the  last  weights,  and  the  corresponding  de- 
flections. It  appears  from  all  these  experiments,  that 
the  deflections  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
weights,  till  about  one-half,  or  a little  less  than  one- 
half  the  weight,  is  laid  on,  after  which  they  become 
more  rapid,  and  very  irregular. 
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70.  Table  oJ’  Experivients  carried  on  in  His  Majesty’s  Dock- 
yard, Deptford,  on  Beams  of  different  Woods,  fixed  at  one 
end : by  Col.  Beai'foy. 


No.  of  Experiment. 

Oanuic  Oak. 
25  piece*.  4 ft. 
long.  2 inchc* 
wluare. 

it 

ts  . 
a ^ 
-■4 

li 

1* 

Riga  Fir.  2.'> 
picceik.  4 ft. 
long,  3?  inehei. 
square. 

1 

c C 
■“4 
a - 

1“ 

Pitch  Pine.  H 
[ piece*,  4 ft. 
Jong,  2 incho 
1 square. 

a C ( 
11 

English  Oak, 
Pi  pieces,  4 ft. 
long,  2 inchc* 
square. 

«* 

e C 
"4S 

1“ 

a 

Q 

lbs. 

lbs 

0 / 

lbs. 

lbs. 

, s 

98 

2 

3' 

( 98 

I 24 

198 

1 

15 

98 

1 15 

198 

6 

12 

» 

182 

287 

7 

0 

266 

, \ 

98 

2 

6 

1 98 

1 21 

! \ 98 

1 

18 

98 

1 14 

193 

7 

ol 

\ 

175 

0 6 

266 

6 

2736  24 

98 

2 

21 

J98 

1 14 

1 198 

1 

20! 

98 

1 12 

1 

( 

182 

4 42 

280 

5 

36 

224 

98 

2 

36, 

( 98 

1 12 

' (98 

1 

6 

98 

1 10 

1G8 

7 

12 

» 

182 

5 48 

) 

2574 

50 

284 

7 0 

-J 

98 

2 

48 

1 98 

1 23 

s 98 

1 

8 

08 

1 19 

151 

54I 

t 

238 

5 0 

i t 

270 

5 

:io! 

231 

5 0 

AiJ 

08 

2 

32I 

j 98 

1 2(i 

S 98 

1 

6 

98 

I 14 

'■/ 

161 

6 

12 

1 

168 

3 0 

) 

274  6 

0| 

273  0 50 

98 

2 

24| 

1 98 

1 .36 

S 98 

1 

"1 

98 

1 17 

G 

175 

7 

12 

1 

182 

4 6 

w 

294  6 

0| 

' 

245 

o S 

98 

2 

0 

I 08 

1 25 

1 s 08 

1 

6 

98 

1 16 

"/ 

184 

6 

15 

1 

203 

5 30 

} 

266 

6 

tw 

238 

S.S 

98 

I 

54 

j 08 

1 20 

\ 98 

1 

20 

98 

1 20 

•*( 

192 

6 

30 

\ 

238 

0 0 

245 

7 

30 

' 

238 

in' 

98 

1 

46 

1 98 

1 16 

( 98 

1 

24 

98 

1 32 

10’ 

193 

5 

25i 

\ 

259 

7 12 

) 

203 

5 

' 

238 

11 ' 

98 

1 

58 

f 98 

1 26 

( 98 

10 

98 

1 47 

183 

1 

217 

5 30 

1 

274 

6 

0 

224 

1 ' 

98 

51 

(98 

1 39 

1 98 

1 

8 

98 

1 26 

12’ 

202 

9 

0 

1 

168 

3 50 

\ 

274 

7 

42 

231 

98 

2 

24 

j 98 

1 15 

s 98 

0 

98 

1 32 

'■V 

154 

6 

0 

( 

154 

4 0 

326 

7 

«l 

189 

\A  S 

98 

2 

4 

(08 

1 26 

1 98 

1 

15- 

98 

1 20 

14] 

175 

i 

182 

4 30 

i 

280 

5 

30 

245 

!»8 

2 

2.3 

(98 

1 21 

1 98 

1 

>9, 

98 

1 26 

15  ' 

140 

3 

54 

\ 

210 

4 ;io 

) 

287 

6 

30 

231 

98 

2 

.37 

198 

I 14 

1 98 

1 

15, 

98 

1 44 

16  ’ 

112 

2 

34 

) 

252 

6 12 

1 

256 

7 

30: 

231 

98 

2 

1 

( 98 

1 20 

{ 08 

2 

12 

98 

1 34 

17  J 

174 

6 

30 

\ 

189 

3 :»6 

) 

182 

6 

30 

238 

08 

1 

57 

(98 

1 liO 

s 08 

1 

12 

98 

1 30 

18  ! 

179 

0 

12 

\ 

161 

4 0 

> 

2778 

30 

■ 

210 

08 

1 

40 

f 08 

1 38 

( 98 

0 

54 

98 

1 46 

19 ; 

214 

1 

154 

4 36 

308'5 

30| 

182 

98 

1 

54 

( 98 

1 31 

( 08 

1 

2 

133 

\ 

2.38 

5 0 

1 

301  7 

30 

98 

2 

19 

1 98 

1 20 

i 98 

1 

8 

161 

7 

0 

( 

224  6 12 

J 

301 

7 

:io 

1*/  ,Vi.r, 

98 

1 

57 

1 98 

1 18 

V 98 

1 

12 

Sum  l.'idi 

22  I 

161 

5 

24 

) 

2.38j4  48 

\ 

224 

5 

"i 

Mcan25Nlbs, 

98 

2 

36 

j08 

1 16 

S 98 

1 

12 

23, 

147 

5 

.*Ul 

( 

176 

5 48 

1 

252 

5 

30 

/oitowinp^ 

98 

2 

30 

( 98 

1 24 

\ 98 

0 

54| 

Sum  2740 

1.33:4 

24 

i 

24.), 3 0 

336 

7 

Oi 

.Mcai>21  libs. 

nr.  S 

98 

3 

18 

(98 

1 16 

1^1 

1.30 

5 

48 

1 

231 

1 

! 
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These  experiments  furnish  the  absolute  and  com- 
parative strength  of  the  four  following  woods. 


viz.: — 

Length  1 feet, 

2 inches  square. 


' Dantzic  oak. ..167  lbs Sp.  gr. 

Riga  fir* 202 Ihs Sp.  gr.  .537 

- Pitch  pine  ....272 lbs Sp.  gr. 

English  oak...258lbs Sp.  gr.  922 

. Ditto 211  lbs. 


Other  experiments  were  made  by  the  same  gentle- 
man on  battens  of  2^,  2^,  2|,  and  3 inch  square, 
and  of  the  same  length.  The  particulars  are  not 
stated ; but  it  appeared  from  them,  that  the  ratio  of 
the  strengths  a little  exceeded  the  ratio  of  the  cubes 
of  the  sides. 


71.  Other  experiments  were  also  made  upon 
pieces  of  the  same  dimensions,  spliced  and  fixed  in 
different  ways : the  scarph  in  all  of  them  was  twelve 
inches  long,  and  thirteen  inches  from  the  end,  viz. 
about  an  inch  from  the  fulcrum.  The  results  were 
as  follow: — 

f No.  1.  broke  in  the  splice  112lhs. 

Scarph  up  and  dorm...  | ditto 109lbs. 

("No.  1.  nails  drew  through 

Scarph  Jlatrciic,  large 

end  uppermost,  and  | ^ 

towards  the  fulcrum  ^ 

Scarph  flatwise,  small  / No.  1.  broke  in  the  thick 

end  towards  theful-  -!  part  of  the  scarph...  84lbs. 

crum * No.  2.  ditto  90  lbs. 

• It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  No.  13,  in  Col.  Beau- 
foy’s  Report  of  the  Riga  fir,  was  very  irregular,  having  been 
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From  these  experiments  it  is  inferred,  that  the  two 
former  positions  of  spliced  pieces  are  preferable  to 
the  last. 

72.  The  following  experiments  were  made  under 
the  same  authority,  by  Messrs.  Peake  and  Barrallier. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  pro- 
perly understand  the  results  contained  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  columns  of  the  following  table,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  apparatus  by  which  these 
several  pieces  were  submitted  to  experiment.  An 
oak  pillar,  twelve  inches  square,  had  a hole  of  two 
inches  square  cut  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  end  of  the  batten,  the  pillar  itself  being  securely 
fixed,  between  the  principal  floor-joist  and  the  tye- 
beam,  in  the  mould-loft  in  Woolwich  dock-yard; 
and  a semicircular  piece  of  oak,  of  six  inches’  radius, 
was  well  fixed  to  the  principal  pillar,  to  prevent  the 
batten  from  crippling  at  its  lower  side.  This  semi- 
circle was  divided  into  inches  and  parts,  and  as  the 
weights  were  successively  applied,  the  batten  was 
deflected,  and  in  some  measure  bent  over  this  arc ; 
and  the  numbers  in  the  columns  above-mentioned 
show  to  what  extent  this  bending  took  place. 

As  to  the  numbers  in  the  other  columns,  they  will 

broken  with  only  98  lbs. ; this  experiment  is  therefore  rejected, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  with  experiment  No.  26.  It  may  also 
be  farther  stated,  that  the  above  mean  weights  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  all  the  breaking  weights  by  the  number  of 
them. 
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be  readily  understood,  from  the  description  given  at 
their  heads  in  the  table ; — the  first  showing  the  num- 
ber of  the  experiments ; the  second,  the  number  of 
years  the  pieces  had  been  in  store ; the  third,  the 
specific  gravity ; the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  part  of  the 
arc  which  came  in  contact  with  the  batten,  with 
56  lbs.  and  112  lbs.  respectively ; the  sixth,  the  con- 
tact which  remained  after  removing  the  last  weight; 
the  seventh  column  shows  the  whole  curvature ; the 
eighth,  the  weight  imder  which  the  piece  crippled ; 
the  ninth,  the  weight  under  which  it  broke ; and  the 
tenth  contains  sundry  remarks. 
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73.  Tadif.  o/  Experiments  on  Riga  Fir  Rattens,  two  Inches  square, 
Jixed  at  one  End,  and  the  Weight  acting  at  fire  Feet  from  the 
Fulcrum. 

Note. — The«e  pieces  were  all  kept  dry. 


it. 

1 

1 ^ 

\ ^ 

Years  in  store. 

( 

*jr 

m 

b 

u 

c 

i 

X 

Arc  rec 
the  batt 
the  w 

M lbs. 

eired  by 
ens  under 
right  of 

ns  lbs. 

t 

9 

• 

V- 

e 

1 

H 

= .2 
fit 

Weight  under 
which  it  broke. 

RKMAEKa. 

1 

inches. 

inches. 

I inches. 

inches. 

ibs. 

lbs. 

1 1 

13 

474 

74 

• 

12 

112 

144 

Part  of  a jiSJamin. 

1 2 

6 

8!)3 

3} 

64 

I 

16 

202 

220 

3 

13 

474 

■*1 

74 

1 

12 

112 

144 

Same  a.  No.  1. 

1 4 

13 

013 

■"■I 

OJ 

13 

167 

104 

Ditto. 

0 

7G8 

124 

21 

112 

112 

Sound  batten. 

i (l 

n 

/104 

3) 

7 

OJ 

126 

120 

Ditto. 

1 7 

r, 

/.ifi 

31 

7 

04 

126 

127 

Ditto. 

1 fl 

0 

8!Hi 

33 

71 

04 

1.33 

1 

0 

720 

33 

74 

"3 

126 

126  Hnike  short. 

10 

0 

72(i 

4 

73 

04 

137 

I37|I>itto. 

" 

6 

7.06 

77 

77|Very  ihaky. 

12 

6 

726 

3| 

«1 

04 

126 

126'Sound. 

i:< 

0 

720 

2J 

•"-J 

«1 

127 

l38'l)itto. 

14 

a 

720 

3 

flj 

147 

147|  Ditto. 

)5 

a 

7<IH 

23 

6 

147 

147h)itto. 

lu 

i> 

fi22' 

33 

73 

03 

133 

130,  Very  dry. 

17 

10 

5A8 

31 

7J 

OJ 

13.3 

133,Hmke  short. 

IR 

10 

M14 

34 

'*3 

oJ 

140 

140il)ittn. 

in 

10 

622 

3 

OJ 

OJ 

140 

140  Fine  texture. 

20 

8 

648 

34 

«4 

1.33 

14o|  Ditto. 

21 

8 

658. 

2J 

0| 

134 

140 

l47'Droke  short. 

22 

3 

828 

33 

6} 

03 

161 

loijDtuo. 

23 

8 

6*<)3 

31* 

64 

1 

16 

202 

220 

Same  as  No.  2. 

24 

8 

706 

6| 

04 

13J 

168 

182 

Broke  sudden. 

2/> 

13 

486 

3J 

74 

I 

12 

112 

116 

26 

10 

013 

34 

SI 

01 

13J 

167 

194 

27 

8 

546| 

34 

SJ 

0 

10 

168 

202 

28 

8 

06l! 

24 

4J 

OJ 

9J 

168 

191 

27)17806) 

4 27)4132 

Sum,  rejecting  No.  11. 

i - 

- 

Mean, 

6.^3  ) 

(Mean 

1.33 

The  preceding  table,  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  reckon- 
ing the  strength  to  be  inversely  as  the  length,  gives 
5:4;;  202  : 161  lbs.  for  the  mean ; which  is  in  de- 
fect only  1 lb.;  the  mean  of  the  former  being  162  lbs. 
at  four  feet. 
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TABLE — (continued). 

Experimenit  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  the  several 
Pieces  were  kept  net. 


a 

t. 

7 

Arc  received  by 

k 

d 

3 

N.  S 

1 

the  tettene  under 

St 

■ 

s| 

£ 

the  weight  of 

SjC 

Zsii 

6 

Z 

% 

> 

£ 

1 

(A 

56  IlM. 

1181b*. 

C u 
ti 

1? 

|i 

u 

a 

g 

1 

0 

h 

f€'B 

Wciffl 

which 

Rimarkb. 

inchcf. 

inches. 

iochet. 

inches. 

lbs. 

lb*. 

1 

29 

839 

3 

6 

0 

121 

193 

207 

3 

6 

616 

2| 

41 

01 

131 

248 

261 

3 

IS 

634 

6 

01 

14 

126 

158 

4 

13 

666 

2} 

6 

0 

16 

163 

208 

6 

29 

639 

3 

6 

0 

121 

193 

207: 

6 

6 

876 

2J 

61 

1 

136 

130  Very  shaky. 

7 

6 

688 

2i 

41 

0 

140 

loo  Sound. 

8 

6 

666 

H 

4i 

0 

168 

190  Ditto. 

9 

6 

698 

2i 

41 

0 

154 

I72I  Ditto. 

10 

6 

762 

2f 

41 

0.', 

168 

180  Ditto. 

11 

6 

690 

2i 

4f 

0,1. 

168 

108|  Little  shaky. 

13 

6 

720 

3 

31 

0 

168 

203jVery  sound. 

13 

6 

690 

2 

3J 

0 

176 

186  Sound. 

14 

6 

708 

2J 

41 

01 

128 

128  Very  croas.grmined. 

16 

6 

726 

2i 

31 

Oi 

209 

214  Sound. 

16 

6 

702 

2i 

4 

214 

2l4;Ditto.  [f^rained. 

17 

10 

606 

101 

1. 

133 

133;Very  fluky  uid  crou- 

18 

19 

10 

10 

720 

642 

3i 

2) 

12 

6| 

1 

OJ 

112 

159 

112 

159 

I These  broke  very  slowly. 

20 

10 

666 

61 

Oi 

123 

1.32  Ditto  thaky. 

31 

10 

640 

81 

0 

117 

117  Coan».graiDed. 

33 

10 

628 

3| 

41 

»1 

0; 

133 

1 32|  C roas>ffrained. 

23 

8 

648 

12 

112 

112 

CosrM.giaiDed. 

34 

8 

662 

Of 

161 

153 

36 

39 

738 

21 

d 

01 

13 

146 

180 

36 

10 

684 

it 

lot 

112 

136 

37 

10 

684 

121 

1; 

137 

28 

6 

615 

2f 

41 

0 

131 

248 

261 

29 

10 

493 

4} 

9 

II 

131 

128 

136 

Very  shaky. 

30 

6 

694 

2} 

♦i 

0, 

121 

224 

233 

3) 

8 

664 

41 

?t 

1 

131 

140 

161 

33 

13 

6.34 

31 

8 

8 

14 

126 

168 

Coarse  soft  grain. 
Shaky  and  knotty. 

33 

13 

495 

4} 

111 

L 

161 

112 

149 

34 

29 

639 

3 

5 

0 

121 

197 

207 

38 

8 

600 

5J 

01 

14 

168 

199 

36 

IS 

610 

it 

5 

01 

15 

147 

147 

37 

13 

6.55 

2| 

5 

15 

153 

208 

Sum,  37)33390 

Sum,  37)6371 

Mean,  C32  wet. 
Mean,  633  dry. 
Mean,  53?  of  both. 

3)1802 

Mean,  600 


Mean,  178  wet. 

Mean,  153  dry. 

Mean,  161  Colonel  Beaufoy. 


3)486 

Mean  of  the  three,  162 
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TABLE — (continiikd). 

Containing  similar  Experiments  on  Battens  of  the  same  Dimensions,  of 
different  kinds  of  fVood. 


•g 

§ 

1 Arc  received  by 

i-=«^ 

t 

3 

3 a.5 

1 t ^ 

E . 

i 

tc 

jthe  batten^  unde 
the  wcicht  of 

1,5—3  — 

si 

Rkmaakb. 

•oE 

d 

Z 

>■ 

<c 

1 

•X 

56  Ibt. 

1 112U)&. 

Six! 

i' 

s 

3 

c 

H 

£ •*  a 

.S^='F 

^ u u 

» 

V 

1 1 < 1 

IROIKIA  YELLOW  FIXE. 

inchet. 

Inches. 

inch eft. 

inehet. 

Ibft. 

lbs. 

■ 

•{ 

Time  un- 
known. 

|564 

43 

.. 

.* 

10 

98 

98^  Dry  and  defective. 

2 

do. 

720 

23 

■<2 

"3 

161 

246 

251  Ditto. 

3 

do. 

498 

8 

151 

2,13 

233  Ditto. 

4 

do. 

618 

43 

34 

65 

03 

26| 

206 

234  Ditto. 

5 

do. 

498 

3J 

"3 

126 

1 35  Part  of  old  topmast. 

6 

do. 

522 

31 

os 

nj 

133 

IfW  Dry. 

7 

do. 

492 

31 

61 

04 

140 

147  Ditta 

PITCH  PIKE. 

8 

do. 

816 

2 

33 

oj 

94 

196 

203[Dry. 

9 

do. 

816 

1} 

24 

04 

336 

385  Ditto. 

10 

do. 

998 

21 

34 

124 

238 

244  From  Lukin's  kiln. 

n 

do. 

7:t8 

2 

4 

«S 

124 

224 

Ji32  Drv. 

12 

do. 

732 

2 

31 

04 

113 

308 

308, Ditto. 

13 

do. 

21 

34 

OJ 

u 

287 

:0 13  Ditto. 

14 

do. 

708 

24 

44 

04 

17 

273 

293T)itto. 

15 

do. 

7-20 

2} 

41 

04 

.. 

140 

. . jDefective. 

CAKADIAK  WHITE  PINE. 

16 

1 

648 

41 

u 

98 

1231  Wet. 

17 

10 

672 

4| 

14 

98 

1 lOlDitto. 

18 

8 

714 

4 

14 

84 

103’ Ditto. 

19 

R 

8(H) 

•’4 

. > 

14 

84 

108 

Ditto. 

20 

4 

720 

33 

14 

84 

91 

Ditto. 

21 

4 

714 

33 

lOJ 

84 

96 

Ditto. 

22 

8 

618 

loi 

14 

181 

116 

122 

Dry. 

LARCH. 

23 

4 

ri26 

7f 

IBS 

4 

34 

170  Dry, 

24 

4 

640 

34 

74 

04 

i-»5 

133 

1 3fi,  Ditto. 

25 

4 

570 

Sj 

104 

1 

15 

137iDitto. 

26 

4 

528 

3| 

6i 

03 

161 

ilk) 

1G2|  Ditto. 

DAMTZIC  FIR. 

27 

4 

690 

2J 

04 

158 

liMlIM'et. 

28 

4 

648 

24 

■»3 

121 

140 

140' Ditto. 

29 

4 

630 

24 

•13 

of 

124 

140 

140  Ditto. 

30 

3 

824 

33 

«1 

03 

113 

186  i 

192j  Ditto. 

A9B. 

31 

1 

858 

2 

OJ 

16 

224  1 

2391  Quite  green. 

32 

I 

828 

24 

H 

IBS 

..  I 

217  Ditto. 

:i3 

660 

34 

64 

04 

123 

198j01d capstan  bar. 

TEAK. 

34  1 

35 

2 

2 

872 

808 

23 

23 

164 

124 

224 

224 

Hil  ^ Old  bowsprit. 
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74.  The  preceding  table  furnishes  the  following 
means,  viz. : — each  bar  being 


5 feet  long,  anal  \ Dry  inS 

2 inches  square.  3 “ C Wet  172 


Virginia  yellow  pine  189 558 




777 

Canadian  white  pine  109 

678 

Larch  

....150 

5+0 

Dantzic  ditto  ... 

156 

6+8 

Ash  

....217  

Teak 

....26+ 

639 

It  may  be  rennarked,  that  the  strength  of  pitch 
pine,  according  to  these  experiments,  exceeds  very 
considerably  what  was  found  by  Colonel  Beaufoy ; 
while  that  of  the  Riga  fir,  taking  a mean  between 
the  wet  and  dry,  is  exactly  the  same  in  both : but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  experiments  by 
Messrs.  Peake  and  Barrallier,  the  bending  of  the 
pieces  over  the  arc,  as  above  described,  shortens  the 
ultimate  radius ; and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  with  the  uniform  radius  of  five  feet : 
consequently,  the  specimens  of  Riga  fir  in  these  ex- 
periments were  really  weaker  than  those  of  Colonel 
Beaufoy,  although  they  apparently  agree  with  each 
other. 


Experiments  on  Triangular  Oak-Beams,  Sfc.,  hg 
Mr.  Couch. 


75.  In  a preceding  chapter,  we  have  given  the 
detail  of  several  valuable  experiments  by  Mr.  Couch, 

I 2 
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of  His  Majesty’s  dock-yard,  Plymouth ; and  the  two 
following  tables  are  due  to  the  same  gentleman. 
They  exhibit  the  detail  and  results  of  experiments  on 
the  lateral  or  transverse  strength  of  triangular  prisms 
of  Canadian  oak,  the  sections  of  which  were  equi- 
lateral triangles,  the  sides  being  three  inches ; and 
also  on  some  pieces  reduced  to  the  form  of  trapezoids, 
by  cutting  off  the  vertex,  or  upper  angle,  to  one-third 
of  the  depth. 

The  short  pieces,  viz.  those  3 feet  3 inches.  Table 
I.,  were  fixed  by  one  end  horizontally  in  a three-inch 
mortise;  the  others,  as  given  in  Table  II.,  which 
were  6 feet  6 inches,  were  fixed  at  each  end  into 
three-inch  mortises,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ends  from 
rising ; and  in  both  cases  they  were  so  well  fitted 
as  to  require  slight  blows  of  the  mallet  to  drive 
them  in. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  obtain 
data  connected  with  mast-making,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  commonly  received  notion  was  correct — 
namely,  that  if  the  vertex,  or  upper  edge  of  a trian- 
gular prismatic  beam,  be  cut  ofiF  to  one-third  of  the 
depth,  the  pieces  will  be  stronger  than  before ; or, 
in  other  words,  that  a part  opposes  more  resistance 
than  the  whole ; — which  assertion,  as  anticipated, 
was  satisfactorily  contradicted  by  the  following  re- 
sults. 

These  experiments  are  also  very  conclusive  on  an- 
other point,  viz.  that  the  strength  of  triangular  prisms 
does  not  follow  the  law  laid  down  either  by  Leibnitz 
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or  Galileo ; for,  according  to  the  former,  the  weights 
required  to  break  a beam  of  this  kind,  with  its  base 
upwards,  ought  to  be  three  times  greater  than  in  the 
reverse  position;  and,  according  to  the  latter,  it 
ought  to  be  double.  Now,  the  mean  of  the  first 
seven  experiments  is  .S06,  and  of  the  next  four  348 ; 
which  is  very  far  from  the  weight  required  in  either 
of  the  above  theories. 
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TABLE  I. 

76.  Experiments  on  Triangular  Oak-beams,  by  Mr.  B.  Couch. 
Pieces  3 Feet  3 Inches  long,  fixed  by  one  End  horizontally 
into  a Pillar ; 3 Feet  beyond  the  Prop. 

Weight  placed  on  the  end. 


Order  of  the 
experlmcoU. 

POiition, 
fonn,  tkc. 

i! 

IS 

Weight  in  Ibt. 
•upportcd. 

Weight  of  the 

1 

B. 

The  eeme  piece* 
;>laced  end  for  end, 
after  altering  their 
potlUoOf  or  form. 

Deflection  below 
the  first  positkm. 

Weight  in  lbs. 
supported. 

-li 

•at 

s 

Ibe. 

Ot. 

lbs.  OK. 

r 

9 

290 

3 

1 

2 

9 

313 

3 

34 

3 

9 

290 

3 

3 

r 

9 

261 

2 13 

4 > 

Angle 

upward. 

9 

333 

3 

6 

Reduced  to 

'9 

271 

2 184 

5 

9 

309 

3 

6 

Trapezoids,  , 
narrow  end  * 

11 

248 

2 184 

6 

9 

308 

3 

8 

upward. 

7. 

10 

298 

3 

4 

1. 

9 

270 

2 18 

8' 

16 

332 

3 

10 

9 

Angle 

11 

349 

3 

7 

Angle  upward. 

9 

286 

3 7 

10 

downward. 

11 

381 

3 

3 

llj 

II 

360 

3 

4 

12) 

Trapezoid, 

8 

283 

3 

4 

narrow 

isf 

end  up. 

11 

288 

3 

li 

Sum  of  the  first  seven  weigbts=2141 
Sum  of  the  next  foun=l  392 
7)2141  4)1392 


306  mean.  348  mean. 

Sum  of  six  trapezoids=1618 
6)1618 

269  mean. 
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TABLE  II. 

77.  Experiments,  by  Mr.  Couch,  on  Pieces  G Feet  6 Inches  long, 
each  End  Jixed  into  Pillars  horizontally — G Feet  between 
the  Props. 

Weights  placed  on  the  Middle. 


ii 

11 
= s 

PiHkion, 
form.  Ate. 

! 

1 

h 

“c 

il 

"S  3 

1 

Weight  of  the  { 
piece*. 

nKMARaS. 

lbs.  oz. 

n 

« 

380 

7 5 

2 

6 

8!)C 

6 9 

3 > 

Angle 

G 

1008 

7 3 

iipu'ard. 

4 

5 

1118 

6 14 

3. 

e 

1288 

6 15 

61 

1056 

6 14 

Fractured  ^ inch  on  the  angle. 

- 

1166 

Ditto  1 inch  on  the  angle. 

1 

1.7 

1257 

Broke  nearly  off. 

7 

2 

870 

7 2 

Sprung  a little  on  the  angle. 

3 

947 

Broke  nearly  off. 

8 

Angle 

(3 

1003 

7 3 

Sprang  4 inch  on  angle,  and  con- 

J 

tinuetl  breaking  with  the  ad. 

(5 

1366 

dition  of  every  4 fibre 

after  fibre,  | inch  at  a time, 

till  all  gave  way. 

a_j 

24 

1285 

7 14 

Sprang, without  giving  warning. 

from  angle  to  half  the  depth. 

lOJ 

24 

1.395 

9 2 

Sprung  4 inch  on  angle. 

34 

1686 

Trapezoid, 

G 

1319 

8 G 

Coarse,  strong  grain. 

narrow  face 

12) 

upward. 

7 

1099 

6 0 

Fine,  weak  grain. 
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78.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  detail  and 
results  of  experiments  carried  on  also  by  Mr.  Couch, 
on  the  lateral  or  transverse  strength  of  Riga,  Nor- 
way, and  Halifax  spars ; as  also  on  pieces  of  timber 
wrought  to  the  shape  of  the  said  spars,  (viz.  frustrum 
of  cones,)  converted  from  large  logs  of  red  pine,  yel- 
low pine,  and  oak,  all  the  growth  of  Canada. 

The  spars  and  other  pieces  were  all  of  the  same 
dimensions,  viz.  27  feet  long,  3^  inches  diameter  at 
the  butt,  and  to  the  distance  of  five  feet  firom  the 
butt:  the  upper  end  was  inch  in  diameter. 

They  were  fixed  by  the  greater  end  horizontally 
into  a mortise,  the  prop  or  fulcrum  being  five  feet 
from  the  butt ; and  the  weights  were  placed  one  foot 
from  the  smaller  end,  leaving  a lever  or  purchase  of 
SI  feet. 
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TABLE  III. 

79.  Experiments  on  Riga,  Nomay,  and  Halifax  Spars,  Red  and 
YelUm  Pine,  ^c.,  by  Mr.  Couch. 


1 

E 
s 


Species  of  Wood. 


1 I Riga  Spar. 

2 IRigaspar.  ^ 

3 Norway  spar  , , | 

4 [Norway  spar  ..  | 

b Halifax  spar 

6 Hali&x  spar 

7 > Red  pioe  timber 

8 I Red  pine  timber 

9 Red  pine  timber 

10 
11 
12 


13 

14 


Oak  timber. 
Oak  timber. 


ii 

X 

■|s 

Zi 
2 »• 
«*• 

»s 

Deflection. 

«» 

s 

s* 

lbs. 

Feet. 

291 

11 

130 

294 

11 

137 

. . 

12J 

144 

32 

12 

166 

13} 

172 

364 

11 

180 

12} 

206 

37J 

11} 

116 

344 

12} 

188 

40| 

14 

160 

42f 

14 

180 

424 

14 

202 

334 

5 rapid  ) 
( deflection  $ 

66 

32 

14 

146 

334 

J rapid  ) 
( deflection  ) 

66 

624 

16 

231 

634 

18 

264 

(Jpset  or  compressed,! 

very  mnch  broken. 
Upset,  lower  part. 

Upset,  very  much. 


The  tension  of  the  fibres 
of  this  spar  was  much 
increased  by  lioing 
placed  near  a laz^ 
fire  for  several  days. 

Fibres  undulated. 

Fibres  undulated. 


The  experiments  which  have  been  now  detailed 
relative  to  the  transverse  strains,  are,  it  is  presumed, 
all  that  are  historically  deserving  of  any  particular 
notice  in  this  place ; we  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  experiments  from  which  the  data 
given  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work  have  been 
obtained. 
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Kxpcrimcnts  made  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

80.  The  foregoing  were  the  principal  Experi- 
ments which  had  been  made  on  the  strength  of 
timber,  when  I undertook  to  enter  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  this  subject.  They  each  furnished  certain 
results ; but  there  was  no  attempt  at  generalizing 
and  connecting  one  set  of  results  with  another,  by 
certain  rules.  Some  rules,  indeed,  were  to  be  found 
in  different  authors ; but  they  differed  in  most  cases 
the  one  from  the  other,  not  only  numerically,  but  in 
principle.  My  object,  therefore,  has  been  to  endea- 
vour to  examine  these  points  of  difference  by  inde- 
pendent and  distinct  experiments,  and  ultimately  to 
furnish  such  practical  rules  as  might  be  had  recourse 
to  by  practical  men. 


An  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  making  the  Ex- 
f>eriments  on  the  Transverse  Stress  and  Strnigth  of 
Battens  of  different  Woods,  with  a Description  of 
the  Apparatus,  Sfe. 

81.  These  experiments  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  viz.  1st,  When  the  battens  were  supported 
on  two  props,  as  shewn  in  plate  iv.  2dl3',  When 
they  were  fixed  horizontally,  with  one  end  in  a wall, 
as  in  fig.  3,  plate  v'.  3dly,  AVhen  they  were  fixed 
at  any  given  angle,  as  shewn  in  fig.  1 and  2,  plate  v. ; 
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and,  lastly,  When  both  ends  were  firmly  fixed,  as  in 
fig.  4 of  the  same  plate. 

Plate  IV.  represents  an  experiment  on  a fir  batten, 
AB,  7 feet  in  length,  and  two  inches  square,  resting 
on  the  two  props  CD,  EF,  6 feet  asunder : the  two 
weights  PP  are  lib.  each,  and  were  used  to  keep 
the  fine  silk  line,  to  which  they  were  attached, 
stretched  in  a horizontal  position  between  the  props  : 
to  facilitate  which,  the  line  was  made  to  pass  over 
two  small  brass  rollers,  one  of  which  is  shewn  at 
G.  By  means  of  this  line,  and  the  several  small 
scales,  s,s,  s,  &c.,  each  divided  into  lOths  of  inches, 
the  deflection  of  the  batten  might  be  observed  with 
great  accuracy ; and  in  this  manner  those  given  in 
the  detail  of  the  experiments  were  taken. 

The  number  of  these  scales  were  varied  at  plea- 
sure : commonly  there  was  only  one  in  the  centre ; 
at  other  times  we  had  from  3 to  10,  or  even  more ; 
and  in  some  few  cases  a board  was  placed  against 
the  batten,  and  the  curve  traced  upon  it  with  a 
pencil. 

The  small  ivory  scale  at  H was  intended  to  mea- 
sine  the  successive  lengthening  or  stretching  of  the 
lower  fibres,  and  was  thus  adjusted  : — 

A fine  silk  line  was  fixed  at  the  end  A of  the 
batten  AB,  and  brought  under  the  whole  length  of 
A to  B : the  scale,  which  had  two  fine  steel  points 
attached  to  it,  was  fixed  by  them  into  the  under 
side  of  the  batten,  as  shewn  at  H : at  tlie  top  of 
the  scale  was  a small  brass  wheel  or  roller,  over 
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which  the  silk  passed,  and  to  the  end  of  this  was 
hung  a small  semicylindrical  brass  weight,  with  its 
flat  side  towards  the  scale : two  fine  grooves  were 
also  cut,  one  in  each  of  the  brass  plates,  with  which 
the  tops  of  the  props  CD,  EF,  were  defended,  in 
order  to  allow  the  silk  line  to  pass  freely  in  them 
under  the  piece. 

The  batten  thus  furnished  was  now  rested  on  the 
two  props,  with  the  line  placed  so  as  to  pass  in  the 
two  grooves  above  mentioned  ; and  by  means  of  a 
screw,  by  which  the  line  was  attached  to  the  piece 
at  A,  the  weight  at  H was  adjusted  to  0,  on  the 
same  scale,  which  was  divided  from  0 upwards  into 
40ths  of  inches. 

It  is  obviou  now,  that  after  the  weights  be^ 
to  give  the  batten  any  deflection,  the  small  weight 
at  H will  be  raised  along  the  scale  by  a quantity 
exactly  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  original 
length  of  the  bottom  fibres,  and  the  length  to  which 
they  are  stretched  at  the  time  of  making  the  ob- 
servation ; and  in  this  manner  the  stretching  of  the 
fibres  at  several  different  degrees  of  deflection  was 
measured  in  a few  experiments : but  as  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  useful  application  of  this  datum 
could  be  made  in  the  theory,  and  as  it  required  a 
longer  time  to  adjust,  &c.,  it  was  employed,  com- 
paratively, but  in  a few  cases. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
an  explanation  of  these  experiments,  as  the  process 
will  be  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  the  plate : it 
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will  be  therefore  sufficient,  merely  to  observe 
further,  that  the  artist  has  chosen  to  represent  the 
apparatus  as  if  the  experiments  were  performed  in 
the  open  air;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
props  do  not  appear  sufficiently  steady  : they  were, 
however,  performed  imder  cover,  on  a substantial 
floor ; and  the  trestles  or  props  were  made  to  slide 
in  grooves,  and  were  firmly  fixed  in  them,  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  perfectly  secure  and  steady : and, 
to  prevent  any  momentum  in  loading  the  scale,  this 
was  always  made  stationary  by  wedges,  when  the 
larger  weights  were  introduced. 

82.  In  order  to  make  the  experiments  on  those 
pieces  which  were  fixed  by  one  end  in  a wall,  the 
following  means  were  employed.  A block  of  hard 
wood,  A BCD,  fig.  3,  plate  v.,  about  18  inches 
long,  and  12  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  was  cut 
through  at  about  5 inches  from  each  end,  as  at  ab 
cd,  for  the  convenience  of  forming  a hole  2 inches  in 
breadth  and  depth,  or  rather  more ; the  one  with 
the  side  of  the  square  vertical,  and  the  other  with  the 
diagonal  vertical,  as  shewn  in  the  figure.  The  parts 
of  the  block  were  then  screw-bolted  together ; and 
an  iron  socket,  exactly  two  inches  square  on  the  inside, 
was  made  to  fit  these  holes  very  accurately,  but  so 
that  it  might  be  taken  out  and  put  in  at  pleasure  : a 
hole  was  then  cut  out  of  a very  heavy  solid  wall,  a 
little  larger  than  the  block,  into  which  the  latter  was 
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fixed  by  means  of  inverted  wedges,  whereby  the 
whole  was  rendered  perfectly  firm  and  immovable. 

The  pieces  of  timber  on  which  the  experiments 
were  made  were  two ‘inches  square,  and  therefore 
fitted  tight  into  the  iron  sockets  above  mentioned, 
the  edges  of  which  are  shewn  in  the  figure ; the 
under  side  being  made  slightly  curving,  to  prevent 
the  cutting  of  the  lower  face  of  the  piece  after  the 
weight  was  hung  on : and  as  the  deflection  would 
have  rendered  the  scale  liable  to  slip  off,  an  iron 
plate  with  two  studs  riveted  to  it,  was  screwed  on 
the  end  of  the  batten,  as  shewn  at  E and  F,  the 
former  being  bent  into  a right  angle  to  fit  its  upper 
edge. 

In  the  same  manner  the  blocks  of  fig.  1 and  2 
were  made  and  fixed,  differing  from  the  former  in 
nothing  except  the  hole  being  made  to  form  an  angle 
of  26°  with  the  horizon ; the  first  ascending,  and 
the  other  descending. 

Those  of  fig.  4 were  precisely  the  same  as  the 
lower  part  of  fig.  3,  and  were  fixed  into  two  walls 
exactly  6 feet  asunder. 

Every  thing  being  thus  adjusted,  the  scale  was 
hung  on,  as  shewn  in  plate  iv.,  but  which,  for 
simplicity,  is  merely  represented,  in  plate  v.,  by  a 
single  ball  W. 

83.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  walls 
in  which  the  blocks  were  fixed  were  not  less  than 
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40  feet  high,  although  in  the  plate  they  are  repre- 
sented as  if  they  were  not  above  6 feet : it  being 
thought  useless  to  shew  them  in  their  full  height. 

Such  were  the  means  employed  for  assuring 
accuracy  in  the  results,  and  which  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  explain  at  length,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  confidence  to 
which  these  experiments  are  entitled.  This  has 
been  commonly  omitted  by  preceding  authors,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  just  complaint  by  those  who 
would  have  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
data  for  the  purpose  of  theoretical  investigation  ; so 
that  in  cases  where  a disagreement  was  found  to 
have  place  between  the  theoretical  and  practical 
results,  it  was  alwaj's  doubtful  to  which  the  error 
belonged,  and  was  therefore  attributed  to  either,  as 
best  suited  the  views  of  the  writer. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  different  ex- 
periments made  on  the  transverse  strain,  arranged 
according  to  their  dimensions. 
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TABLE  I. 

84.  Experiments  on  Fir  Battens,  supported  at  each  end. 


of  experi- 
ments. 

Leoftth 

in 

inches. 

Depth 

in 

inches. 

Bieedth 

in 

Inches. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Weight 
in  lb& 

Weight 
reducM  to 
sp.  gr.  (500. 

Mean  weight 
corresponding 
to  sp.  gr.  ON). 

6 

Z 

I 

r 

604 

360 

428 

2 

533 

388 

436 

3 

4 

15 

1 

1 ^ 

564 

646 

418 

453 

414 

421 

439 

5 

588 

453 

462 

6 

600 

441 

441 

7 

f 

552 

318 

346 

8 

647 

364 

338 

9 

10 

18 

1 

1 •, 

724 

719 

436 

404 

371 

337 

342 

11 

648 

353 

327 

12 

1. 

672 

376 

336 

The  above  experiments  were  made  principally  in  order  to 
determine  what  relation  there  might  be  between  the  ultimate 
strength  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rods : they  were  there- 
fore selected  out  of  those  which  had  been  the  same  time  in 
store,  and  that  differed  the  most  from  each  other  in  their  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  principally  from  the  fragments  of  those  that 
had  been  broken  in  preceding  experiments,  of  which  the  detail 
is  given  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

The  reduced  weight  in  the  seventh  column  above  is  found 
on  a supposition  that  the  strength  is  as  the  specific  gravity  : a 
reduction  which  is  adopted  throughout. 

We  can  see  no  physical  reason  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
strength  being  so  nearly  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity. 
It  ought  rather,  one  would  have  supposed,  to  have  been  as  the 
^d  power  ; for,  supposing  the  number  of  particles  to  lie  as  the 
specific  gravity,  the  number  of  them  in  any  section  would  be  as 
the  ^d  power  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
simple  ratio  of  the  strengths  being  as  the  specific  gravities, 
seems  to  answer  better  than  any  other. 
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TABLE— (continued). 


85.  Experimentt  on  Fir  Battens,  supported  at  each  End. 


i 

■si 

si 

Length 

in 

Inches. 

Dq>th 

in 

inches. 

Bresdth 

In 

Inches. 

Deflection. 

. 1 

Specific 

gravity. 

Weight 
in  lbs. 

W’eighi 
reduced  to 
•p.  gr.flUU. 

Mean  Weight 
•p.  gr.  6UU. 

e 

1 

r 

1 

1-23 

270 

.. 

) 

2 

1-25 

,, 

262 

. . 

>•  265 

3 

24 

1 

M 

1-25 

• • 

262 

, , 

1 

4 

* 

660 

261 

279 

) 

5 

I 

660 

283 

303 

V 288 

6 

t. 

•• 

640 

266 

284 

f 

7 

180 

242 

) 

8 

30 

1 

1-80 

234 

Y 237 

9 

1 

1-80 

•• 

236 

•• 

) 

10 

r 

1-85 

677 

229 

237 

' 

11 

312 

505 

162 

192 

13 

13 

36 

1 

• 

3-00 

2-2 

606 

663 

148 

181 

160 

196 

. 196 

U 

1 

3-2 

663 

181 

196 

16 

L 

|2.2 

663 

181 

196 

The  specific  gravities  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 were  not  observed, 
nor  the  deflections  of  3,  4,  and  5.  The  deflections  of  1, 2,  and  3 
were  all  the  same,  viz.  for  220lbs.  -JJ  inch;  for250lbs.  one 
inch;  for  260 lbs.  inch. 

The  specific  gravities  of  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9 not  observed ; 
these,  with  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  broken  before  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  introduce  that  consideration. 

Nos.  11  and  12  were  both  off  a very  light  plank,  and  were 
very  elastic. 

Nos.  13,  14,  and  15  were  very  uniform  rods  : Nos.  13  and  15 
were  bound  to  two  pieces  of  the  same  thickness  as  themselves, 
but  each  half  the  whole  length,  to  prevent  any  curving ; and 
No.  14  was  broken  as  usual.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
curving  of  the  batten  does  not  weaken  it,  although  it  increases 
the  deflection. 

K 
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TABLE— -(continued). 


86.  Experiments  on  Fir  Battens,  supported  at  each  End. 


h 

6 

Length 

in 

Inches. 

Depth 

in 

laches. 

Breed  ih 
in 

inehee. 

i 

1 

& 

Specific 

gravity. 

Weight 

in 

Reduced  to 
sp.  gr.  600. 

Mean  Weight 
ap.  gr. 

1 

f 

646 

420 

390 

) 

2 

1 

. , 

646 

424 

393 

> 397 

3 

24 

u 

1 

,, 

646 

441 

409 

) 

4 

•70 

746 

867 

418 

) 

6 

1 

•70 

709 

601 

424 

|.  436 

6 

L 

•70 

734 

631 

434 

) 

7 

M2 

733 

412 

337 

) 

8 

30 

M2 

733 

411 

336 

> 3.36 

» 

i 

• • 

646 

360 

334 

) 

No.  1 was  a very  complete  fracture,  shewing  very  distinctly 
the  part  of  the  section  which  had  been  compressed,  and  that 
which  had  acted  by  tension ; the  latter  rather  exceeded  ^ of  the 
whole  depth.  In  Nos.  2 and  3 the  same  appearance  might  be 
observed,  but  not  so  perfectly.  No.  3 hung  two  hours  and  a 
half  before  breaking ; the  others  only  ten  minutes. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 were  remarkably  sound  pitch  pine,  full  of 
turpentine.  No.  5 would  probably  have  borne  as  much  as 
No.  4 or  No.  6,  but  that  the  upper  part,  on  which  the  weight 
hung,  was  more  tender,  and  was  much  crippled  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

Nos.  7 and  8 were  part  of  the  same  plank  as  Nos.  4,  5 and  6 ; 
and  No.  9 was  part  of  the  specimen  from  which  Nos.  1,2,  and  3 
were  made. 

It  appears  from  the  first  of  the  above  set  of  experiments, 
that  the  strength  is  in  a higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  specific 
gravities. 
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TABLE — (continued). 

87.  Experiments  on  Fir  Battens,  supported  at  each  End. 


i 

c 

1 

i 

^ s 

el 

8 

Length 

in 

inche*- 

Depth 

Breadth 

.Specific 

Weight 
in  iW 

Reduced  to’ 

Mean  Weight  i 

inches. 

inches. 

e: 

« 

Q 

gravity. 

•p.  gr.  6(iu. 

sp.  gr.  Guu.  1 

1 

f 

■625 

613 

1190 

1164 

3 

24 

2 

• , 

563 

1000 

1066 

M119 

3 

t 

•• 

600 

1128 

1128 

f 

4 

f 

, , 

386 

882 

903 

1 

5 

30 

3 

561 

871 

901 

S 900 

6 

1 

1-08 

671 

852 

895 

j 

7 

r 

1 

100 

600 

1 j 

8 

112 

G22 

9 

10 

30 

2 

112 

112 

680 

505 

;-eoo 

11 

1 

1-52 

652 

1 

12 

1 

1-50 

550 

J 

1 

13 

f 

1-12 

722 

715 

14 

30 

2 

112 

606 

752 

744 

[ 745 

15 

( 

1-12 

564 

730 

776 

) 

No.  1 was  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  8G5lbs.  hanging 
upon  it,  without  any  deflection  beyond  what  it  had  acquired  in 
a few  minutes. 

The  successive  deflections  of  No.  6 were 

520 lbs. inch,  620lbs.r:.j*j,  720lbs.  = |J. 

Nos.  7,  8,  and  12,  were  broken  before  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  specific  gravities  ; they  were  lighter  and 
weaker  wood  than  the  preceding ; and  Nos.  5 and  6 were  ob- 
viously damaged,  by  being  exposed  to  wet. 

The  successive  deflections  and  stretching  of  Nos.  13  and  14 
were  as  follow ; viz. 


220  lbs.  deflection  § stretching  0 


420 

...  1 . . 

* • ^*(5 

520 

...  5 . . 

* * 

580 

. . . f . . 

• * Vff- 

K 2 
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T ABLE — (continued). 


88.  Experiments  on  Fir  Battens,  supported  at  each  End. 


d 
^ c 

0 a 

^■r 

M 

S) 

Length 

in 

inches. 

Depth 

in 

inches. 

Breedth 

in 

inches. 

Specific 

gravity 

! Weight 
1 in  1m. 

Successive  deflections. 

421 

•175 

•266 

'300 

848 

•330 

■366 

•660 

; 1004 

•430 

•700 

•900 

1 

44 

2 

2 

630  j 

. 1166 

•330 

•900 

1^023 

1 1211 

'600  1-00 

113 

1 

1226 

•630  1 10 

1-30 

1 

1288 

•900  1-37 

1-95 

1 

1317 

, 

2'33 

f 

421 

•173 

•273 

•350 

2 

44 

2 

2 

•1 

848 

•366 

•633 

•763 

( 

1034 

•• 

•• 

200 

f 

421 

•15  -23 

•33 

•36 

711 

•27  -47 

•60 

•66 

S 

48 

2 

2 

601  ( 

920 

•40  -60 

•90 

I 02 

1 

1020 

•53  -90 

1-23 

1-4 

1123 

• • • • 

. . 

2-3 

4 

48 

2 

2 

601 

1110 

The  tame  deflection. 

Hma 
Weight 
du«d  to 
tp.  gr.  600. 


12AA 


1116 


The  deflections  in  the  above  experiments  were  measured  by 
scales  fixed  on  the  pieces  at  equal  distances,  from  one  end  to 
the  middle,  as  explained  in  Art.  81. 

It  was  remarked,  in  the  experiment  No.  1,  that  the  deflection 
of  the  piece  was  very  sensibly  affected,  after  1240  lbs.  were  on, 
by  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  a 7 lb.  weight. 

No.  2 was  part  of  the  same  plank  as  No.  1,  and  only  parted 
from  it  by  the  saw,  although  it  was  so  much  weaker;  it  was 
sappy  and  light,  but  the  account  of  its  specific  gravity  was  lost, 
or  rot  taken. 

In  Nos.  3 and  4 seven  scales  were  used,  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances, viz.  one  at  every  six  inches.  The  deflections  are  only 
given  above  from  the  middle  to  one  end. 
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89.  Experiments  on  Fir  Battens,  supported  at  each  End. 


i 

Succeiilve  Defl*rtlong 

Lmfth 

Id 

Depth 

in 

Bmdth 

in 

specific 

Weight 
in  iDfc 

and  Lengtheijing. 

Inches 

inchet. 

Inc  hot. 

gravity. 

L 

t 

DeflcctionR. 

Length. 

1 

60 

, , 

2 

.. 

788 

! 

1 

421 

•33  .50  -75 

■087 

a 

60 

a 

a 

521 

711 

•40  •VO  -90 
•73  I-:i0  1-80 

•125 

•162 

770  * 

811 

•93  1'70  2-.3V 

, 

3 

60 

a 

2 

•• 

711 

not  olnerved« 

' 

221 

•35  -60  -75 

■062 

1 

421 

•70  1-2  1-45 

•125 

4 

72 

a 

2 

563  ' 

521 

•90  1-55  1-87 

•150 

1 

621 

I SO  2^30  2-80 

•187 

i 

1. 

682 

. . . . 4-30 

•200 

744 

r 

1 

221 

•30  -53  -65 

•076 

421 

•60  1 03  1-20 

•162 

5 

72 

a 

o 

600  ' 

521 

•76  1-33  1-50 

•187 

1 

621 

1-00  1-70  2 00 

•225 

1. 

760 

..  ..  3-60 

•350 

_ 

1 

But  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  experiments 
Nos.  I,  2,  and  3.  No.  I was  part  of  a weak  plank;  and 
No.  2 and  3 were  cut  from  one  piece,  which  was  at  first  8 feet 
6 inches;  afier  breaking;  it  at  5 feet,  the  remnant,  which  was 
then  6 feet,  was  broken  again  at  5 feet,  breaking  with  the 
weight  stated  in  No.  3 : tlic  latter  part  was  nearest  the  root  end. 
The  specific  gravities  were  not  taken. 

Nothing  particular  was  noticed  in  experiments  4 and  5. 
The  lengthening  of  the  piece  was  measured  by  means  of  the 
instrument  described  Art.  81.  And,  in  order  to  protect  the 
battens  against  the  splintering  which  commonly  happened  in 
the  preceding  experiments,  they  were  bound  round  witli  twine 
on  each  side  of  the  place  of  fracture,  leaving  about  two  inches 
clear  in  the  middle. 
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Obserraliom  rdatire  in  the  preceding  Ej'fH'rimeni.t. 

90.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  tliat  the  preceding 
results  must  not  bo  considered  as  furnishing  any  data 
that  are  applicable  to  fir  in  general;  for  as  the  object 
was  principally  to  ascertain  the  law  which  takes 
place  between  the  strength  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  pieces,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  selecting 
the  best  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  procured : several  of  the  planks  had  been 
in  store  for  a considerable  time,  and  were  perfectly 
seasoned,  which  accounts  for  the  specific  gravities 
being  less  than  is  usually  found  for  Riga  fir  and 
Christiana  deals,  of  which  the  specimens  principally 
consisted.  By  this  means  a greater  uniformity  was 
found  in  the  results,  and  a greater  strength  than  is 
generally  due  to  this  kind  of  wood ; but  the  results 
were  obviously  so  much  the  better  adapted  for  elicit- 
ing a correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  straining  and 
resisting  forces.  The  medium  strength  of  Riga  fir 
will  be  found  in  the  general  table  of  data. 
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91.  Miicdlawous  Experiments  on  Fir  Beams,  cross  cut  in  the 
Centre,  and  supported  at  each  End. 


i 

11 

s 

Laifth 

la 

tache*. 

Dept'i 

la 

iachc*. 

Breadth 

in 

lachM. 

Sped  6c 
gravity. 

Weight 
in  In. 

i 

t 

Mean  Weight  reduced  to 
fp.  |T.  600. 

1 

30 

2 

I 

581 

808 

100 

r 

220 

•250 

420 

•440 

1 

620 

-600 

856 

a 

30 

2 

1 

&U1  ^ 

620 

•625 

i 

780 

•750 

1 

846 

•875 

3 

30 

2 

I 

580 

•875 

Same  deflections  as  No.  2. 

The  preceding  experiments  having  shown  pretty  clearly  the 
situation  of  the  neutral  axis : viz.,  that  it  was  at  about  jjths  of 
the  depth  of  the  section  from  the  bottom ; these  bars,  which 
were  part  of  the  same  specimens  as  those  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions (Art.  87),  were  cut  down  l}th  inch,  or  |ths  of  the  depth, 
and  the  saw-groove  filled  up  by  a thin  slip  of  pear-tree,  suf- 
ficiently tight  to  preserve  the  stiffness  of  the  battens,  but 
without  straining  them.  They  were  then  loaded  as  usual, 
and  were  broken  with  the  weights  above  stated. 

On  examining  the  wedges,  or  slips  of  pear-tree,  afier  the 
experiments,  it  was  found  that  No.  1 was  a little  longer  than 
No.  3,  and  No.  3 than  No.  2;  and  the  wedge  of  another  batten, 
that  broke  with  a considerable  less  weight,  was  T^,;th  of  an  inch 
longer  than  any  of  them.  The  impression  of  the  fibres  was 
very  distinctly  marked  on  the  wedges;  strongest  at  top,  and 
gradually  weakening  towards  the  bottom,  where  they  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished. 

These  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  neutral  axis  was 
very  nearly  at  gths  of  the  depth  of  the  batten.  The  deflection 
of  No.  1 exceeded  that  of  No.  2 and  3 by  ‘th  throughout. 
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TABLE  II. — (contini’ed). 


92.  Miscellaneous  Experiments  on  Fir  Battens,  grooved  out  in 
the  Centre,  and  supported  at  each  End. 


i 

C 

L«ngth 

in 

inches. 

Depth 

in 

inrhet. 

Breadth 

in 

Inches. 

Specific 

grevUy. 

Weight 
in  ibs. 

i 

1 

o 

. 

RgKAUKS.  j 

! 

f 

564 

421 

•25 

■ 1 

"1  ! 

^M'hole  beam.  j 

1 

36 

3 

u 

711 

■43 

I 

10»6 

10 

664  1 

421 

■.300 

'j  Groove  downwards  • 

3 

36 

3 

u 

711 

‘666 

V Id  inch  deep,  and  | 
j i inch  broad. 

986  : 1-10 

638 1 

421 

‘366 

'1  Groove  upwards  ^d  ’ 
^ inch  deep,  and  4 ; 
J inch  bro^. 

3 

36 

3 

u 

621 

•630 

780 

1 50 

These  weights,  reduced  to  specific  gravity  600,  gave  No.  1, 
1164;  No.  2,  1047  ; No.  3,  870. 

The  experiments  in  the  preceding  page  having  nearly  pointed 
out  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  these  experiments  were 
made  with  a particular  view.  Nos.  2 and  3 were  grooved  out, 
in  the  centre  of  their  breadth,  from  end  to  end ; the  former  to 
^d  of  the  depth,  and  the  latter  to  |ds,  and  each  | an  inch  broad; 
viz.,  ^d  of  the  breadth.  The  idea  was,  that  what  No.  2 broke 
short  of  the  weight  required  in  the  whole  batten,  would  be  the 
measure  of  Jd  of  the  tension ; and  what  No.  3 broke  short  of 
the  same,  would  be  the  measure  of  Jd  of  the  compression. 
This  view  of  the  subject  was  ailerwards  found  to  be  erroneous ; 
but  the  experiments  were  retained,  on  a supposition  that  they 
might  still  form  some  standard  of  comparison. 
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TABLE  II. — (continued). 


93.  Miscellaneous  Experiments  on  Triangular  Fir  Battens. 


1l 

E 

Lcn^h 

In 

inches. 

D^th 

inches. 

Breadth 

in 

inches. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Weight 
in  &. 

Posit  loo  of  the  Battens. 

i|i 

1 

2 

24 

U2 

•; 

118 

97 

Bose  upwards. 
Do.  downwards. 

3 

4 
b 
6 

7 

8 

24 

24 

✓ 3 
v/3 

r 

2 I 

1 

613 

388 

539 

574 

610 

603 

740 

740 

680 

680 

637 

637 

Base  upwards. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Base  downwards. 
Da  do. 

|740 
|720 
1 626 

» 

10 

20 

yfb 

630 

907 

843 

Base  upwards. 
Do.  downwards. 

These  pieces  were  made  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  2-inch 
square  battens ; viz. 

3 and  8 out  of  No.  3,  art.  88. 

4 and  7 out  of  No.  4,  art.  88. 

3 and  6 out  of  No.  4,  art.  89. 

9 out  of  No.  2,  art.  88. 

10  out  of  No.  1,  art.  88. 

All  these  pieces,  except  Nos.  5 and  6,  were  rested  in  trian- 
gular saddles  of  hard  wood,  cut  very  exactly  to  the  angle  of 
the  batten,  when  they  were  broken  with  their  edge  down  ; but 
when  the  edge  was  upward,  a similar  one  was  placed  on  the 
centre,  in  order  that  the  weight  might  not  break  down  its  edge. 
This  latter  saddle  was  about  half  an  inch  thick. 

Nos.  5 and  6 had  pieces  glued  and  screwed  on  at  their  ends, 
in  order  to  render  their  bearings  solid ; but  it  did  not  appear 
to  make  any  difference  : they  were  weaker  than  Nos.  3 and  4 ; 
but  the  piece  from  which  they  were  made,  viz..  No.  4,  Art.  89, 
was  itself  comparatively  weak,  as  appears  by  that  experiment. 
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TABLE  II. — (continued). 

91.  Experiments  on  Fir  Battens,  Jixed  at  each  End. 


i 

c 

0 ^ 

\4 

Length 

in 

inchet. 

Depth 

in 

inche*. 

BreuHth 

in 

inches. 

•Specific 

gravity 

Deflectlo 

Weight 
in  Ibk 

n 

Rimarkji. 

! ® 

K - 

f 

•4.1 

220 

The  whole  time  of 

1 

72 

2 

2 

581 -j 

100 

6'20 

the  experiment  | 

I '30 

822 

34  min. ; after  | 

1 

21 

1024 

1058 

laat  weight  6m.  i 

r 

41 

220 

2 

72 

2 

2 

581 

•05 

1-25 

620 

822 

1 

21 

1139 

1174 

Whole  time  28m. 

•40 

220 

3 

72 

2 

2 

61 1 1 

•«7 

620 

1 

1-35 

822 

1. 

2 2 

1090 

1070 

Whole  time  45  m. 

•45 

220 

4 

72 

2 

2 

600  ' 

I 00 

620 

1-20 

822 

i 

V 

2-3 

1120 

1120 

Whole  time  16m.  ^ 

1 

Mean 

Weight 

1105 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  making  these  experiments. 
We  have  before  (Art.  82)  explained  the  methods  that  were  em- 
ployed in  order  to  ensure  a permtinent  fixing  of  the  two  ends, 
which  was  done  with  the  greater  care,  as  experiment  and  theory 
differed  very  materially  in  the  comparative  strength  of  equal 
battens,  when  Jixed  at  each  end,  and  when  only  supported: 
all  former  theories  make  the  strength  in  the  two  cases  as  two  to 
one,  while  most  experimcut.alists  state  it  as  in  the  ratio  of  3 : 2. 
.According  to  the  former,  the  mean  strength  of  these  beams,  as 
compared  with  those  at  Art.  89,  ought  to  have  been  1442  lbs., 
and  according  to  the  latter,  lllfi  lbs.:  the  mean  is  1105  lbs.: 
which  is  consistent  with  what  has  luen  shown  .Art.  20. 
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TABLE  II. — (continuld). 


95.  Eiperimenlt  on  Kit  Battem,  fixed  at  one  End,  at  different 
Angles  of  Inclination,  and  in  different  Positions. 


i 

■3£ 

S 

1 

c 

X 

Xt 

B 

fcl 

Depth 

in 

inebet. 

Hreadth 

in 

inches. 

Specific 

gnnty. 

Weights 
in  (b». 

Deflection  in 
tnchcf. 

li 

-?ls- 

So 

Poaition  of  the 
Benina, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

^6 

7 

8 

i 9 
10 
' 11 

l!1 

36 

32 

32 

30 

30 

30 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

2 

2 

2 

v'8 

*/8 

v/8 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

,/8 
sZ8 
✓ 8 
1 
1 
I 

1 

660 

609 

571 

600 

613 

620 

620 

600 

596 

.581 

600 

601 

317 

432 

417 

402 

469 

466 

279 

276 

273 

281 

294 

290 

50 

60 

60 

4-9 

4-7 

4-9 

41 

3- 9 

4- 3 
41 

3- 9 

4- 0 

400 

400 

389 

385 

391 

.389 

180 

184 

183 

193 

196 

193 

/ Side  pandlel  to 
i the  horizon. 

f Diagonal 
^ vertical. 

j-  Horizontal. 

i Angle  2(T  up-  | 
S wardsj. 

) Angle  26® 
y downwards.  • 

The  first  six  of  the  above  pieces  were  the  fragments  of  the 
first  two  and  last  specimens  of  the  preceding  page ; care  having 
been  taken,  in  those  experiments,  to  prevent  the  weights  from 
going  quite  down,  which  would  have  endangered  the  breaking 
of  the  pieces  at  the  ends  where  they  were  fixed  in  the  wall. 
By  blocking  tlie  scale  as  soon  as  the  fracture  commenced  in  the 
middle,  the  ends  were  left  perfectly  whole,  the  parts  recovering 
completely  their  original  rectilinear  form. 

The  first  three  of  the  above  were  broken  in  the  same  position ; 
viz.  with  the  sides  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ; 
the  next  three  angle-ways,  viz.  with  the  diagonal  vertical. 

Kos.  7 and  8 were  fixed  in  the  usual  horizontal  position ; 
Nos.  9 and  10,  which  were  the  same  two  pieces  inverted,  or 
turned  end  for  end,  were  fixed  at  an  angle  of  inclination  upwards 
of  26'  ; and  Nos.  1 1 and  12  at  the  same  angle  downwards. 
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TABLE  II. — (continued). 

9G.  ExjxTimenls  on  Oak  Battens,  supported  at  each  End. 


No.  of  1 

experiments. 

Length  in  inches. 

i! 

•s 

c 

c 

5 

1 

Bresdth 

in 

in;;hes. 

Spec 

gravity. 

C 

_o 

t 

vs 

tt 

a 

Weights 
in  lbs. 

1 

' Si 

'P 

Mean  reduced 
weight. 

I 

< 

7«7 

• • 

323 

337 

2 

18 

1 

1 \ 

768 

»53 

368 

358 

3 

1 

768 

3:19 

. 

368 

A 

f 

764 

, . 

266 

278 

, 1 

5 

24 

1 

1 ' 

774 

, , 

251 

260 

269 

e 

i 

774 

260 

208 

7 

{ 

777 

190 

202 

8 

30 

1 

1 ’ 

777 

.. 

196 

202 

202 

9 

777  1 

•• 

196 

202 

10 

2-96 

158 

11 

36 

1 

1 1 

, , 

4-20 

190 

•180 

13 

•• 

•• 

176 

Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  4,  were  all  from  one  piece,  near  the  root  end, 
and  rather  cross-grained,  particularly  Nos.  1 and  5.  Nos.  2 
and  4 were  cut  from  the  ends  of  these.  Nos.  7,  8,  and  0,  each 
bore  286  lbs.  without  any  appearance  of  fracture  ; but  eacli 
broke  immediately  with  the  addition  of  15  lbs.:  it  was,  there- 
fore, only  taken  as  1 0 lbs. 

No.  11  was  remarkably  clastic;  and,  just  before  its  fracture, 
its  curve  was  traced  on  a plane-board  placed  against  it,  and  the 
ordinates  carefully  measured  at  every  inch,  and  were  found  as 
follow : 

Ordinates,  -26,  -53, -85,  1-13,  1-4,  1-7,  1-M,  2-2,  2-45. 

Abscisses,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Ordinates,  2-65,  2-87,  3 1,  3-3,  .3-46,  3-63,  3-75,  S-82,  3-9. 

Abscisses,  10,  11,  12,  IJ,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

• The  specific  gravities  of  10,  11,  12,  were  not  noted  ; the  mean  1«0  is 
found  by  assuming  them  at  7/7,  being  |«rt  of  the  same  plauk  as  the  above. 
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TABLE  II. — (continued). 

97.  Experimentt  on  Oak  Battens,  supported  at  each  End. 


i 

•i 

1 

e 

e 

1 

S 

Depth  in  Inchei. 

Breadth 

in 

inches. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Deflection. 

Weifhu 
in  lbs. 

Reduced  to 
ip.gr.  ttiu. 

Uean  reduced 
wei^u 

1 

( 

768 

1-1 

387 

403 

2 

24 

u 

1 i 

784 

11 

408 

416 

408 

3 

1 

777 

11 

395 

406 

4 

< 

777 

15 

3IG 

325 

5 

30 

u 

1 \ 

784 

1-5 

327 

333 

326 

e 

i 

768 

1-5 

300 

311 

7 

30 

2 

1 

r 

1-4 

721 

742 

8 

30 

2 

1 

m] 

1-4 

736 

758 

753 

9 

30 

2 

1 

1-4 

736 

758 

10 

.. 

598 

626 

n 

36 

2 

1 

764  7 

607 

635 

634 

IS 

1 

612 

641 

The  successive  deflections  of  Nos.  1,  3,  3 were  measured  as 
follow;  viz. 


Weights. 

No.  I. 

Deflection  of 
NO.S. 

NaS. 

821 

•65 

•62 

•65 

366 

•85 

•72 

•85 

380 

1-05 

•95 

1-05 

387 

1-10 

1-05 

1-08 

The  deflections  of  Nos.  7 and  9 were  exactly  equal,  and  were 
measured  on  three  equidistant  ordinates : the  lengthening  of  the 
fibres  was  also  in  both  cases  equal : the  particulars  are  as  be- 
low ; viz. 


Weights. 

Deflections. 

1 LengtheneiL 

421  Nos.  7 and  9, 

•10 

•25 

•366 

•075 

521  

•13 

•35 

•466 

•100 

621  

•19 

•50 

•700 

•125 

671  

•20 

•60 

•800 

•150 

721  

, . 

• . 

1-400 

The  deflections  of  No.  8 were  not  observed. 
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TABLE  II. — (conttkued). 

98.  Eiperimentt  on  Ash  Battens,  fixed  at  one  End  in  a Wall. 


i 

s 

JZ 

i 

i 

■s 

•I 

ifi 

® 1 

M 

c 

c 

a 

.5 

1 

Deflec- 

tion. 

c 

■3-*’ 

l|  = 

Po«ition  of  the  bmaub 

1 

J2 

Ki 

JS 

•§ 

«c 

1 

tc 

£ C ‘>4 

b 

& 

k, 

m 

X 

is 

1 

36 

2 

2 

658 

Hi 

436 

436 

) bide  paralld  to  the 

2 

36 

2 

2 

730 

144 

431 

431 

^ huriume 

3 

4 

30 

.30 

s/8 

v'O 

s/8 

s/8 

658 

730 

54 

6J 

471 

466 

302 

388 

1 Diagonal  vertical. 

6 

24 

2 

1 

730 

730 

5 

352 

470 

Fixed  at  an  ^ 26*  down. 

6 

24 

2 

I 

notobs. 

321 

428 

Ihuo,  ditto,  upwards. 

7 

24 

2 

1 

730 

6 

.332 

441 

HorizontaL 

S 

24 

2 

I 

730 

6 

321 

428 

Horizontal. 

9 

24 

* 

730 

not  obs. 

302;  403 

Angle  26*  upwards. 

No.  1 was  the  same  piece  as  No.  3. 

No.  2 the  same  piece  as  No.  4. 

No.  5 the  same  piece  as  No.  7. 

No.  8 the  same  piece  as  No.  9. 

Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  8 were  first  broken  at  one  end,  (but  not  so 
as  to  completely  separate  the  parts) ; after  which  they  were 
turned  end  for  end,  and  broken  again,  as  stated  in  Nos.  3,  4,  7, 
and  9.  No.  6 was  so  fractured  in  the  first  experiment,  that  it 
could  not  be  submitted  to  a second  trial.  The  same  thing  al- 
ways occurred  when  the  beam  was  first  broken  at  an  angle 
upwards : it  appeared,  in  these  cases,  to  turn  on  a point  about 
0 inches  from  the  wall  where  the  strain  and  curvature  seemed 
to  be  the  greatest,  and  from  which  point  the  fracture  com- 
menced, splitting  the  piece  through  its  whole  length. 

In  the  above  experiment,  No.  2,  the  neutral  line  was  remark- 
ably well  defined,  and  appeared  to  be  very  nearly,  or  exactly, 
at  |th  of  the  whole  depth  ; the  same  as  in  fir. 


* The  reduction  in  column  8 is  made  on  a supposition  that  the  strenfrth 
is  inversely  os  the  length. 
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TABLE  II. — (continued). 

99.  Experiments  on  Beech  Battens,  fixed  at  one  End  in  a l^all, 
at  different  Inclinations  and  in  different  Positions. 


4 

1 

Depth  In  inches. 

li 

1 

s 

■s 

1 

n 

Specific  gimTlty. 

Deflection. 

Weight  in  ibs. 

2 .ti 

111 
£ S-c 

m 

1 

PtnJtion  of  the  beam. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

8 

• 

7 

s 

» 

10 

36 

36 

36 

30 

30 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

csesMcecocse^eieset 

'>> 

2 
2 
2 
v/8 
✓ 8 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

700 

690 

700 

690 

700 

740 

740 

740 

740 

740 

11 

8 

n 

s 

6 

5 

5 

S 

64 

401 

401 

401 

466 

451 

371 

352 

352 

352 

317 

401 

401 

401 

368 

376 

495 

469 

469 

469 

463 

7 Side  parallel  to  the 
C horizon. 

^ Diagonal  vertical. 

Fixed  at  an  ^ 26*  down. 
Ditto  ^ 26*  upwards, 
ilorizontal. 

Ditto. 

At  au  z.  26*  upwards. 

No.  2 was  the  same  piece  as  No.  4. 

No.  3 the  same  piece  as  No.  5. 

No.  6 the  same  piece  as  No.  8. 

No.  9 the  same  piece  as  No.  10. 

Nos.  1 and  7 were  so  much  splintered  in  the  first  experi- 
ments, that  they  could  not  be  submitted  to  a second  trial,  as  was 
done  with  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  and  9.  These,  after  being  broke  at  one 
end,  (without  a total  separation,)  were  turned  end  for  end,  and 
then  broken  with  the  weights  indicated  in  Nos.  4,  5,  8,  and  10. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the  deflections  were  not,  in 
these  experiments,  measured  so  accurately  as  in  those  that  were 
supported  at  each  end  : the  apparatus  not  being  so  convenient, 
we  were  generally  satisfied  with  measuring  it  to  the  nearest 
^ of  an  inch:  the  successive  deflections,  however,  seemed  to 
follow,  while  the  weights  were  small,  the  ratio  of  the  weights, 
as  was  observed  in  the  preceding  experiments.  The  deflections 
from  first  to  last  were  as  follow : 


121  lbs.  No. 

1 = IJ  No.  2 

o 

II 

3=  1» 

221  lbs. 

= H 

zz  3 

= 3i 

271  lbs. 

= 5 

= 

321  lbs. 

= 7 

= 5 

= H 

401  lbs. 

= 11 

zz  8 

= 11 
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TABLE  II. — (continued). 

100.  Experimenls  on  Solid  and  Hollon  Cylinders,  supported  at 
each  End, 


^ 6 

M 

t> 

Nainci  of  wood*. 

Specific 

gr»my. 

Length 

in 

lnche«. 

Diameter 

external. 

Dameter 

iniernal. 

£ 

Jf 

4) 

s 

«e 

e 

2 

s 

ea 

S 

|j 
1 = 
£ 

1 

081 

48 

2 

solid. 

740 

2-0 

2 

< Fir. 

803 

48 

o 

do. 

796 

21 

3 

S 

080 

48 

2 

do. 

780 

1-9 

4 

) 

000 

46 

2 

solid. 

700 

2-7 

6 

> Ash. 

090 

46 

2 

solid. 

730 

2-0 

6 

> 

086 

46 

2 

i inch. 

600 

30 

7 

040 

46 

2 

{ inch. 

664 

30 

8 

601 

46 

2 

1 inch. 

646 

31 

9 

601 

46 

2 

1 inch. 

604 

2-9 

10 

080 

46 

2 

1 inch. 

631 

2-8 

11 

080 

46 

2 

1 inch. 

630 

3-6 

The  fir  pieces  were  part  of  the  same  plank  as  those  of  4 feet, 
given  at  Art.  88,  viz.  Nos.  3 and  4,  which  was  a very  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Christiana  deal,  and  had  been  in  store  a considerable 
time. 

The  ash  cylinders  were  obviously  of  a much  weaker  quality 
than  those  of  which  the  detail  is  given  at  Art.  98  ; but  the  re- 
sults were  very  uniform,  and  they,  therefore,  furnish  a good  com- 
parison between  the  strength  of  solid  and  hollow  cylinders 
amongst  themselves,  although  we  cannot  compare  them  with 
our  square  battens  as  they  were  of  a much  inferior  quality  to 
the  preceding  square  pieces.  The  fir  cylinders,  on  the  contrary, 
furnish  no  comparison  between  solid  and  hollow  cylinders ; but 
they  may  be  correctly  compared  with  like  pieces  of  the  same 
dimension  square,  being,  as  stated  above,  precisely  the  same 
wood  as  Nos.  3 and  4,  Art.  88. 
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101.  Similar  experiments  to  those  last  described 
were  made  on  battens  of  elm  and  teak ; but  the 
■ results  of  the  latter  were  so  irregular,  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  give  the  detail  of  them : it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  one  of  the  pieces  of  teak  bore 
478  lbs.,  which  was  more  than  equal  to  the  load 
borne  by  the  ash  pieces  of  the  same  dimensions; 
viz.  3 feet  long  by  2 inches  square ; while  the  other 
two  pieces  broke  with  little  more  than  300  lbs.,  the 
deflection  in  each  case  being  about  7 inches : and 
one  piece  2 feet  long,  2 inches  deep,  and  1 inch  in 
breadth,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  an  angle  of  26° 
upwards,  broke  with  422  lbs.,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  breaking 
an  equal  piece  of  ash. 

The  elm  battens  gave  much  more  uniform  results, 
although  the  pieces  were  found  very  weak  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  ash  and  beech.  The  mean 
weight  which  broke  the  three  pieces  3 feet  long  and 
2 inches  square,  was  216  lbs. ; and  the  mean  of  the 
same  three  pieces  inverted  and  fixed  diagonally, 
was  296  lbs.,  the  latter  being  broken  at  30  inches ; 
the  mean  specific  gravity  was  570. 

Remark. — If  the  same  reduction  be  made  here  as 
in  the  pieces  of  ash  and  beech,  we  shall  have 
36  : 30  : : 296  : 246, 

which  shows  that  the  strength  of  elm  is  the  same 
whether  it  be  fixed  direct  or  diagonally;  whereas 
it  was  found  that  ash  and  beech  were  both  weakest 
in  the  latter  position. 

L 
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Determinaiim  of  Practical  Data. 

102.  It  has  been  observed,  that  all  the  preceding 
specimens  of  wood  were  selected  from  deals,  planks, 
and  battens,  which  had  been  in  store  a considerable 
time,  and  that  only  the  best,  or  those  of  the  most 
imiform  texture  were  chosen  for  the  purpose,  the 
object  of  the  experiments  not  having  been  to  furnish 
practical  data,  but  to  compare,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  the  theoretical  formulae 
with  experimental  results.  This  having  been  effected, 
and  the  agreement  having  been  found  generally  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
another  series  of  experiments  on  woods  of  more  com- 
mon quality,  in  order  to  furnish  data  for  practical 
cases.  The  author  therefore  applied  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  obtained  permission  to  select  specimens 
for  experiment,  from  all  the  timber  in  store  in  His 
Majesty’s  dock-yard  at  Woolwich  ; in  which  selec- 
tion he  was  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Hockey,  assistant 
builder  in  that  establishment. 

It  has  been  shewn,  (Art.  28,)  that  as  regards  the 
absolute  strength  of  a beam,  we  ought  to  find, — 

When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at  the 
other, 

a constant  quantity  for  all  wood  of  the  same  quality, 
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whatever  may  be  the  length  /,  the  breadth  a,  or  the 
depth  d ; consequently,  S once  determined,  remains 
the  same,  and  serves  for  computing  the  strength  of 
any  sized  beam  of  the  same  wood,  or  the  dimensions 
necessary  to  insure  a given  strength  in  a given  direc- 
tion. That  is,  of  the  four  quantities  I,  a,  d,  W,  any 
three  being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found 
thus, — 


1= 


a = 


Sad^ 

W 

m 'i 

\ 


In  square  beams  a = d=.{/ 


m 

S ■ 


When  supported  at  one  end  and  loaded  in  middle. 


In  this  case,  therefore, 
4orf’S 


w = 


I 


4ad‘S 

W 


a=z 


/W 

! 


d = ^ 


/W  j 
4a  S j 


In  square  beams  a — d—^J 


IW 
4 S' 


L 2 
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Wheti  the  beam  is  fia^ed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
middle. 


W = 
/= 
a — 


Gad’s 

Gad’S 

W' 

m 'I 


Gd’S  I . j s, 

!■  In  square  beams  a = a=  v gg. 

6aS  J 


When  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 
at  an  intermediate  point. 


W = 
/= 
a — 


lad’s 

mn 
mnW 
ad’S 
mn  W T 


Id^S  i _ , j , mnW 

f In  square  beams  a = d= 


When  tlte  beam  is  fired  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  an 
intermediate  point, 

Glad’S 


W = 
1 = 
a — 


2mn 
2mn\V 
3”ad-  S 
2mnW‘ 


3 /rf'S  I , J J , 

> In  square  beams  a — d=y 

Wlion  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed,  the 
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same  formulse  will  apply  ; but  W in  this  case  will 
represent  only  half  the  required  or  given  weight. 


10.3.  Again,  it  has  been  found,  (Art.  66,  &c.,)  using 
a for  6,  in  reference  to  elasticity  and  deflection,  that 


a beam  m fj-ed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other. 


»W_ 

dH~ 


a constant  quantity  for  all  woods  of  the  same  quality. 


When  fijred  at  one  end  uniformly  loaded. 


3l‘W 

Had’S 


= E.  ' 


When  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  in  the  middle. 


/*w 

Siad'~6 


= E. 


When  supported  at  each  end  and  uniformly  loaded. 


B V- 

¥ X 


1*W 

32  . ad'o 


= E. 


E therefore  being  determined  for  any  given  wood, 
the  other  quantities  may  be  found  by  a proper  in- 
version of  these  formulae,  as  in  the  preceding  cases 
of  strength.  These  several  values  of  S and  E have 
been  found  experimentally  on  the  several  specimens 
as  stated  in  the  following  table. 
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— 

4 

Greatest  weight 

B 

Value  of  S, 

c 

and  deflection 

li 

Value  of  K, 

*> 

white  the  elasticity 

h an 

from  the 

from  the 

b 

Names  of  the  Woods, 

5b 

remained  perfect. 

* .0 

Formula 

Formula 

and  Dimennons. 

c e 

F- 

Siatl'i' 

ifl  d* 

it 

u. 

O 

1 

Weight  Deflection 

-58 

J-- 

■5  f 

o 

z 

in  Iba 

in  inches. 

10 

II 

English  Oak, 
2d  specimen. 

942 

900 

J 200 
( 200 
i 200 
( 200 

1-260  ) 
1-280  \ 
1-290  ) 
1-290  \ 

640 

6-23 

7- 90 

8- :io 

1-2 

1-2 

13 

6 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 
reduc^  to  7 ft. 

960 

k 200 
( 200 

1-275? 
1-285  J 

(140 

8-10 

1-2 

Mean  Results.. •• 

934 

200 

1-280 

037 

8-10 

1-2 

181400 

1672 

13 

865 

i 225 
( 225 

1-150  ? 
1-150  t 

660 

6-70 

1-1 

U 

Canadian  Oak, 

883 

i 225 

1-009  ? 

708 

6-20 

7 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 

{ 225 

l-OIl  s 

IS 

867 

1 225 
( 225 

1-070  ? 
1-070  S 

651 

6-10 

1-15 

Meui  Results .... 

872 

225 

1-000 

673 

600 

1-125 

268600 

1766 

16 

767 

i 200 
( 200 

1-710  ? 
1-600  « 

5-20 

500 

1-2 

17 

Dantzic  Oak, 

787 

i 200 

1-260  ? 

580 

4-10 

1-2 

7 ft.  by  3 in.  sq. 

( 200 

1-300  \ 

18 

713 

\ 300 
t 300 

1-855  ) 
1-715  1 

580 

5-60 

•- 

Meaa  Results.... 

756 

200 

1-590 

500 

4-86 

1-2 

148900 

1457 

19 

941 

f 150 
( 150 

1-070  ? 
1-070  1 

560 

6-00 

1*20 

30 

Adriatic  Oak, 

948 

\ 150 

1-550  ? 

500 

5*50 

1-25 

7 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 

t 150 

1-450  S 

31 

090 

( 150 
( 150 

1-720  ? 
1-720  1 

520 

5-70 

1-13 

Mean  R«ults .... 

993 

150 

1-430 

526 

5-73 

1-2 

121800 

1383 

33 

760 

( 325 
( 225 

1-270  ? 

1-250  1 

777 

9-00 

1-35 

33 

Ash, 

7 ft.  by  2 ill.  sq. 

758 

S 225 
1 225 

1-300  ? 

1-270  1 

760 

9-10 

1-30 

34 

762 

( 225 
( 225 

1-240  ? 

1-270  1 

780 

8-66 

1-25 

Mean  Resulu.... 

760 

225 

1-266 

772 

8-92 

i 

1-3 

-205600 

2036 
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M 

Greatest  weight 

i 

c 

i; 

nml  defltrtiou 

Value  of  E, 

Value  of  S, 

M 

>« 

Namesofthe  Woods, 
and  Dimensions. 

> 

a 

k. 

U 

b 

while  the  elasticity 
remained  perf^t. 

O 

£ 

■=1 

3 JO 
O 

c c 
*o  n 

from  the 
Formula 

from  the 
Formula 

*n 

E 

ri 

rt  z 

P- 

s-  'W 

6 

Z 

& 

•X. 

Wetgfn 
in  lbs. 

Uetlecuon 
in  inches. 

w 

£■  X 

^ ** 
r- 

32  o8'  )' 

4rtd»  ■ 

25 

1V2. 

1075  i 
1 025  S 

566 

12 

26 

Beach, 

7 ft.  by  2 in.  aq. 

628 

( 150 
{ 150 

1009  1 
1 024  1 

.. 

27 

i 

t 160 
1 160 

1 025  ) 
1-000  ( 

615 

12 

Mean  Raulu .. .. 

69b 

150 

1 026 

593 

573 

168200 

1556 

28 

683 

\ 125 
/ 125 

1 6 -20  ( 
1-610  1 

m 

1-2 

28 

Elm, 

6 ft.  bv  2 in.  sq. 

540 

\ 126 
f 125 

1-420  1 
1 460  I 

398 

693 

11 

I 

reduced  to  7 feet. 

63.') 

» 120 
1 125 

2-070  1 
l -»;«)  I 

394 

G8C 

■■ 

Mean  Results .... 

563 

125 

1-685 

693 

115 

87480 

1013 

31 

712 

1 150 
( 150 

i-i:«  / 
1-166  S 

625 

12 

32 

Pitch  Pine, 

7 ft.  by  2 in.  tq. 

628 

> 150 
( 150 

1-140  i 
1-110  1 

595 

575 

1-2 

33 

641 

t 160 
t 160 

1-166  1 
1-091  I 

•• 

Mean  Results .... 

150 

1-134 

622 

s 

1'2 

153200 

1632 

34 

6.^ 

t 150 
t 150 

•825  } 
■8-25  1 

473 

H 

1*3 

35 

Red  Pine, 

7 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 

667 

530 

6*a3 

1^25 

.36 

i 

1 150 
( 150 

■725  i 
•730  S 

696 

1’25 

Mean  Results... 

667 

150 

*705 

511 

583 

126i 

230000 

1341 

37 

560 

•«62  i 
•Hb*2  S 

B 

450 

136 

38 

>’ew  England  Fir, 
7 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 

560 

\ 150 
1 150 

•970  ) 
■970  1 

403 

47(f 

130 

38 

540 

S 150 
1 150 

■860  ( 
■960  ( 

4^78 

133 

Mean  Results  ... 

053 

1 

150  1 

■031 

4-jo; 

4-66 

133 

273900 

1102  1 
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it 

Greatest  weight 

c 

m 

and  deflection  while 

JS 

S d 

Value  of  E, 

Value  uf  S, 

■P 

> 

the  elasticity  rts 

£ 

Si 

from  the 

from  the 

M 

Na  met  of  th  c Woodsf 

bO 

mained  pcrfccL 

"ti  jC 
-c  t* 

Formula 

Formula 

la 

i.  .£ 

0 ^ 

E- 

~32a<l»S  ■ 

S-— 

o 

d 

z 

‘C 

K 

V3 

Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deflection 
in  inches. 

§ 

« c 

g 

E.S 

0 “ 

63 

700 

\ 150 
( 150 

1150  1 
1160  1 

o6l 

0-5 

1-3 

54 

Mar  Forest, 
3d  specimen. 

710 

1 1.50 
( 150 

1-2.30  4 
1-170  1 

570 

6-5 

1-3 

65 

6 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 

698 

S ISO 
( 150 

0-675  4 
0-676  ) 

552 

6-25 

1-3 

Mean  Results .. . 

703 

150 

1-006 

561 

6-42 

1-3 

108700 

1262 

5C 

504 

t 126 
( 126 

67 

Larch, 

1st  specimen. 

676 

1 125 
1 126 

1-740  4 
1-760  1 

.... 

68 

7 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 

614 

1 125 
i 125 

336 

8-64 

.... 

Mean  Results ... 

631 

125 

1-886 

326 

8-68 

.... 

77040 

853 

69 

552 

( 125 
( 128 

■ 

Larch, 

2d  specimen. 

480 

\ 126 
t 125 

412 

m 

61 

6 ft.  by  2 ill.  sq. 

634 

y 126 
( 126 

0-878  4 

398 

.... 

3Iean  Results 

522 

125 

0-812 

m 

B 

112200 

832 

62 

546 

\ 160 
( 150 

iffli 

417 

4*70 

1-25 

63 

Larch, 

562 

( 160 
f 160 

497 

1-26 

64 

3d  specimen, 

6 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 

552 

1 150 
1 ISO 

tfiti 

637 

1-20 

66 

576 

1-050  ( 
•950 

552 

1-20 

Mean  Results  ... 

666 

150 

0-831 

1-225 

131600 

1127 
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. Greatest  weight  5 

and  defleciion  while  , i:  ^ 

Ha  the  elasticity  re-  | g “ 

iNamesofthc  Woods,  ^ mained  perfect*  g 

and  Dimensions.  ^ .Sew""  ® •- 

J.  Weight  Di-flcction  J g ^3 

in  lbs.  in  inches.  ^ ^ 


Larch, 

4tb  specimen, 
6 ft.  by  2 in.  sq. 


Value  of  E,  Value  of  S, 

from  the  from  tlie 


Formula 

_ /• 

82ad*'r 


Formula 
» /W 


Mean  Resulu ...  560 


Norway  Spar, 
6 ft.  by  2 in.  Mp 


Mean  Reaulu  .. . 


To  the  Hon.  the  Principal  Officer,  and  Commiaaionen 
of  UU  Majesty’!  Nary. 
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105.  Additioiml  Experiments  made  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  by  P.  fV.  Barlow, 
Civil  Engineer,  on  the  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  various  floods  of 
English  and  Foreign  Growth. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
.30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
:» 
36 


Kamel  of  Wood. 


Acacia^  En^liah  growth 

, ditto 

Oak,  fast  grown.. 

, alow  grown. 

— , fast  grown.. 

, alow  grown. 


i . 

1 

.IS 

£ 

JS  ^ 

^ *•» 
•5  a ^ 

- 3 1 

E 

1 

c 

bfi 

o 

i-e 

""  c 

'5 

c 75 

« II 

J II 

CO 

RcMAlSt. 

1 

t/2 

tfi 

s 

...  w 

3 S 

= 1 
J ® 

K 

> 

> 

7lo!  .. 

1195 

U4(K>0 

1867 

, au|>erior  quality.. 

, ditto. . . . 

Tonqtiin  Bean 

Locust 

Bullet  Tree... 
Greenheart  .. . 
Cabacally 


>10  bore 
»o:ii  660 


8561 

072 

83o{ 


414 

550 

430 


African  Oak. . 

American 
Blai'k  Birch 

Common  Birrii 
Aah 


Elm 

Christiana 
Deal 


Memel  Deal... 


S middle ; 
i ontaide^ 
f middle  I 
j outside 
( middle 
'l  outside 
j middle  I 
I outside 
I middle 
I outside 
rmiddle  I 

j outside’ 
y middle  | 
^otitside 
f middle 
j outside 
y middle 
C outside 
I middle 
) otitside 
j middle 
( outside 
I middle 
\ outside 
J middle 
I outside 
I middle 
I outside 


748|  800 


756 


1084 

OflO 

67 

043 

1447 


nqie  broke,  the  piece  little  injured. 
lOllOOt  1561 


lOlKM)! 

l.%’>800  I 
10740U 


10S8 

1561 

1473 


218700  1 2261 


680  1304  166000 
1036  1388  24141338900 
1080'|332  2228'  325200 
972  10.5221 16'  2.'i0200 
9.Vi  940,2284' 229500 
1029  i:ino,I724|  332000 
1029  i:<32'l668  325200 
1015' l.332i  1892  32.5200 
086  1388,1612  338900 
907(  952  1668  232400 
892  940!  1 556  229.500 
972  1168  1447  285400 
972  II  68>  16.57  285100 
1015  1288'|643,  314400 
972  l»97  1643  267800 
648  775' 1279  189200 
7751  9151  189'200 
644  1027  l572tK) 
831 1 1 433  202900 
8<MII164  19.5:MMI 
884:1304  215900 
660  13041  1611(8) 
G(8)|l304'  161 100 
4361  772  106400 
.324'  660'  79100 
856jl052  -209000 
772  940  188400 
786  1108  I9I1HNI 
856  1 108  209000 


633 

648 

669 

792 

(>-30 

727 

702 

554 

532 

698 

680; 

690 

.590 


20.37 

38.50 

3481 

3.303 

:i.568 

2696 

2606 

29.56 

2.562 

2606 

24.31 

2-261 

2589 

2567 

2667 

1967 

1430 

1604 

2-230 

18-20 

20.37 

2037 

2037 

1-206 

1031 

1644 

1480 

1731 

1731 


1 .''prament  hid. 
plied  by  W.  W'i- 
then,  Em|. 

Very  fine  ipeci. 
men  j been  in 
•tore  two  years, 
been  in  store  16  yn. 


This  timber  was 
sent  from  Her. 
bice  by  Capt. 
Uipps,  R.E. 


/ From  a very  fine 

> timber  long  in 
V store. 

/ A long  time  in 

> store,  very  dry; 
\ the  tame  tree. 


I Dry,  and  of  the 
f same  plank. 

(Dry,  and  of  the 
same  tree. 

I Dry,  and  of  the 
f same  deal. 

) Dry,  and  of  the 
I same  deal. 


.Voir. — In  these  experiments,  the  bearing  distance  aas  five  feet,  and  the  bars 
two  inches  square. 
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Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Bent  Timber. 

106.  In  naval  architecture  it  is  always  necessary 
to  make  use  of  a great  quantity  of  bent  timber;  which, 
as  far  as  can  be  done,  is  selected  out  of  natural  grown 
pieces,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  required  form, 
and  is  commonly  known  in  the  dock-yards  by  the 
term  compass  timber,  which  was  formerly  contracted 
for  at  a higher  rate  than  that  of  straight  growth; 
but  both  compass  and  straight  timber  is  now,  I be- 
lieve, sent  in  at  the  same  price.  The  great  call  for 
the  former,  however,  during  the  war,  rendered  it 
very  scarce,  and  much  time  and  labour  were  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  stacks,  in  order  to  select 
pieces  proper  for  each  required  purpose ; and  as  the 
pieces,  when  they  could  be  obtained,  generally  ex- 
ceeded the  requisite  dimensions,  much  was  neces- 
sarily cut  away,  and  a great  difference  was  always 
found  between  the  first  and  the  converted  contents  : 
the  pieces  were  also,  frequently,  very  much  grain 
cut,  which  necessarily  diminished  their  strength 
very  considerably. 

These  inconveniences,  and  particularly  the  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  compass  timber,  led  Mr. 
Hookey,  at  that  time  master  boat-builder  in  Wool- 
wich dock-yard,  but  now  assistant  builder,  to  ex- 
tend a method  which  he  had  long  practised,  of 
bending  boat  timbers,  to  the  bending  of  the  largest 
ship  timbers ; and,  having  obtained  permission  to 
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have  a machbe  constructed  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
found  to  answer  every  possible  expectation  that 
could  be  formed  of  it;  the  largest  timbers,  viz. 
pieces  18  inches  square,  being  brought  to  any  re- 
quired curve  in  about  fifteen  minutes  after  being 
placed  upon  the  machine:  a description  of  which, 
in  its  original  state,  (but  it  has  since  received  some 
improvements,)  may  be  seen  in  vol.  xxxii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  timber  is  as  follows : 
— a fine  saw  cut  is  made  from  one  end,  or  both, 
according  to  the  form  into  which  the  timber  is  to  be 
bent ; the  length  of  it  being  also  different,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  piece  and  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture : but  commonly,  in  a curve,  the  height  of  which 
is  about  ith  or  ^th  of  the  whole  length,  the  saw  cut 
from  each  end  is  about  ^ of  the  length.  The  piece 
is  then  boiled  for  some  hours,  depending  upon  its 
lateral  dimensions,  and  placed  upon  the  machine, 
when  the  screws,  &c.,  being  applied,  the  required 
curvature  is  obtained,  as  above  stated,  in  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  ; after  which  it  is  screw 
bolted,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  reader,  by 
referring  to  figs.  11  and  12,  plate  iii.,  will  readily 
understand  the  above  description ; these  figs,  repre- 
senting the  fragments  of  two  pieces  bent  for  the 
following  experiments.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  keys  k,  k,  and  K,  are  no  part  of  the 
original  plan,  but  were  suggested  during  our  experi- 
ments. 
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The  advantages  attending  this  method  of  bending 
timber  for  the  purposes  of  ship  building,  are,  1st, 
That  it  dispenses  with  the  use  of  compass  timber, 
should  it  again  become  very  scarce ; and,  therefore,  no 
impediment  would  arise  to  the  service,  if  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  timber  of  this  kind  could  not  be  in 
any  way  procured.  2dly,  It  saves  a deal  of  the 
time  and  labour  necessary  for  unstacking  and  re- 
stacking piles  of  timber,  to  procure  pieces  of  requisite 
compass;  any  piece  of  tlie  proper  length  and 
squarage  being  at  once  available  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  machine.  3dly,  It  saves  a great  quantity 
of  timber,  which  is  necessarily  cut  to  waste,  in 
bringing  compass  timber  to  its  required  dimensions  ; 
the  conversion,  in  some  cases,  taking  away  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  original  contents ; while,  in 
bending  timber,  the  original  and  converted  contents 
are  nearly  the  same.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
recommendations  in  its  favour,  there  appears  to  be  a 
prejudice  well  or  ill  founded,  against  the  adoption  of 
it,  and  some  objections  have  been  offered  to  the 
practice : the  first  of  which  is,  that  boiling  the  tim- 
ber, and  the  strain  impressed  upon  it,  have  a ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  pieces,  and,  consequently,  the 
ship  into  which  such  timbers  are  introduced : and, 
secondly,  that  the  bolts  are  not  suflBcient  to  keep 
the  two  parts  in  a proper  degree  of  contact,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  damp  and  moisture. 
The  latter  point  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
practical  builder ; but  with  regard  to  the  strength, 
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this  may  be  otherwise  determined,  and  I therefore 
solicited  permission  of  the  Navy  Board  to  be  allowed 
to  make  experiments  on  bent  pieces  of  natural 
growth,  grain  cut,  and  others,  bent  on  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Hookey,  and  the  results  of  these  experiments 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : from  which  it 
will  appear,  that,  taking  the  medium  between  the 
natural  grown  pieces  and  those  which  are  partly  so 
and  partly  grain  cut,  no  defect  in  point  of  strength 
will  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  bent  upon  the 
above  plan.  I also  wished  to  try  what  effect  boiling 
and  steaming  timber  had  upon  the  ultimate  strength 
without  bending ; the  account  of  which  is  given  in 
my  third  report.  From  which  it  appears,  that,  al- 
though there  is  an  obvious  falling  off  in  the  strength 
of  those  pieces  boiled  for  a long  time,  the  defect  is 
very  small  while  the  boiling  or  steaming  is  not  con- 
tinued beyond  the  proportion  of  an  hour  to  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  is  the  usual  practice  in  the 
dock-yard. 
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(copy  op  a report  transmitted  to  the  honourable  the  prin- 
cipal OFFICERS  AND  COMMISSIONERS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  NAVY; 
containing) 

107.  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Bent  Oak  Scantlings: 
1 j<,  Of  Natural  Gronth ; 2dlij,  Grain  cut ; and,  3dly,  On 
those  bent  according  to  the  Plan  of  Mr.  Hookey.  The  latter 
with  a Saw  cut,  and  without  it.  Also  the  former  of  these  with 
and  without  Keys. 

Nots^—Ths  pieces  veie  each  6 feet  long  and  2 inches  square,  but  they 
were  broken  on  props  6 feet  apart. 


d 

ig 

"8 

I 

Ntture  of  the 
pieces. 

Arch  up  or  down. 

First  curve, 
in  inches. 

Specific  gravity. 

Breaking  weight. 

Lost  deflection 
1 below  the  props. 

Strength  computed 
from  the  Formula 
fWaec*  A 
4 ad* 

I 

NMnnl  growth. 

up 

6 

804 

680 

— 2 

1.312 

S 

Do. 

up 

8 

820 

764 

— 0 

1.504 

s 

Do. 

down 

6 

822 

768 

10 

1600 

4 

Do. 

down 

8 

874 

762 

13 

1847 

S 

Otain  cot. 

up 

7i 

080 

505 

- 3 

1161 

• 

Do. 

up 

84 

830 

568 

- 2 

1122 

7 

Do. 

down 

74 

938 

546 

10 

1137 

Do. 

down 

84 

840 

550 

10 

1146 

^9 

Bent  whole. 

up 

74 

798 

667 

— 1 

1314 

10 

Do. 

down 

74 

810 

617 

13 

1353 

11 

( Saw  kerf,  but  no  ) 

up 

84 

888 

517 

+ 2 

— 

19 

t keyi.  $ 

down 

84 

856 

517 

IS 



IS 

5 Saw  kerf,  with  ) 

up 

84 

754 

712 

+ 2 

1407 

14 

( iqnara  keys.  } 

down 

84 

732 

662 

14 

1470 

16 

i Saw  kerf,  with  ) 

up 

6 

873 

717 

+ 

1447 

18 

1 cylindrical  keys.  > 

down 

6 

873 

762 

12] 

1657 

Note  1. — The  last  deflection,  having  the  sign  pltis  + prefixed, 
indicates  that  the  pieces  arched  so  many  inches  the  contrary  way 
before  breaking:  and  those  marked  minus  — , wanted  the  number 
of  inches  following,  of  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  props. 

Note  2. — The  pieces  laid  with  the  arch  up  were  necessarily  , 
supported  by  the  outside  of  the  props ; these,  therefore,  must 
be  considered  as  being  broke  at  5 feet  3 inches,  which  was  the 
distance  from  the  outside  of  one  prop  to  that  of  the  other ; and 
this  is  the  case  even  where  the  pieces  bent  the  contrary  way ; 
ibr,  notwithstanding  the  middle  of  the  piece  came  below  the 
props,  the  half-lengths  were  still  sufficiently  curved  to  throw 
the  principal  bearing  on  the  outside. 

J1 
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In  each  of  the  figs.  1 1 and  12,  plate  iii.,  A B C D 
represents  a fragment  of  the  scantlings;  aa,  bh,cc, 
the  screw  bolts,  and  m n the  saw  cut ; which  latter 
is  two  feet,  or  one-third  the  length  of  the  piece.  In 
fig.  1 2,  K represents  the  form  of  the  key,  which  was 
of  oak,  an  inch  long  and  ^ an  inch  deep,  let  in  ^ of  an 
inch  into  each  part;  and  in  fig.  1 1,  A:  and  k are  copper 
bolts,  of  ^-inch  diameter;  which,  therefore,  also  laid  ^ 
of  an  inch  into  each  part;  and  in  both  figures  the  keys 
passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  scantling. 

The  idea  of  this  mode  of  keying  was  suggested  in 
our  first  experiments  on  pieces  of  this  descriptioru; 
viz.  Nos.  11  and  12,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the 
screw  bolts  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  part 
above  and  below  m n from  sliding  upon  one  another. 
This  defect  may  not  have  place  when  pieces  of  this 
kind  are  introduced  into  a ship,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  tree-nails  with  which  the  flittocks  are 
pierced,  which  have  necessarily  a tendency  to  pre- 
vent that  slipping  of  the  parts  noticed  above.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  I am  convinced  that  considerable 
stiffness  would  be  gained  by  keying  the  pieces  after 
the  manner  of  fig.  11,  where  it  may  be  observed, 
that  hard  wood,  as  sound  oak  or  lignum  vitse,  would 
answer  equally  as  well  as  copper  bolts ; and  farther, 
that  as  the  neutral  axis  in  any  section  of  fracture  is 
generally  at  about  f ths  of  the  depth,  there  would  be 
no  loss  of  strength  in  the  piece,  provided  the  key  did 
not  exceed  ;}rth  of  the  whole  depth. 


N.B.  Mean  strcnjTtli 


1 


Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  natural  srowth,  743  } 
Nos.  l.S,  14, 1,5,  IG.bont  ana  keyed,  TI.T  3 
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Addiiioml  Expei'imenU. 


108.  In  order  to  form  a comparison  between  the 
strength  of  a piece  of  timber  bent  upon  Mr.  Hookey’s 
principle,  and  a straight  piece  in  its  natural  state, 
two  pieces  were  formed  from  the  same  scantling, 
having  been  only  parted  by  the  saw ; the  bent  piece 
was  brought  to  a curve  of  9^  inches,  and  keyed, 
as  in  fig.  11,  plate  ni.;  the  two  pieces  were  then 
broken  at  the  same  distance,  viz.  5 ieet ; their  other 
dimensions  being  also  the  same  as  those  above. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  as  follow : 

. Straight  piece,  not  t deflected  inches  ; broke  with 
boiled,  5 667  lbs. 

Sent  to  a curve  of  i deflected  to  14^  inches ; broke  with 
9|  in.,  arch  down,  ) 787  lbs. 

By  a comparison  with  all  the  above  results,  we 
obtain  the  fc^owing  proportional  breaking  weights ; 
viz.. 


Natural  growth  748  lbs. 

Bent  on  Hookey’s  principle,  and  keyed  730 

Bent,  without  a saw  cut 638 

Grain  cut 662 

Bent  on  Hookey's  plan,  without  keys 317 


Straight,  and  in  natural  state,  deduced  from  the  4 
results  of  the  2d  specimen  of  tlie  first  report ) 

Hole. — In  comparing  the  first  two  of  the  above  numbers  with 
the  last,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  the  former 
were  broken  with  less  weight,  it  does  not  indicate  a less  degree 
of  strength ; the  same  weight  producing  a greater  strain  upon 
a bent  than  upon  a straight  piece,  proportional  to  the  secant 
squared  of  the  angle  of  deflection. 


To  the  Hon.  the  Vrincipai  Officer)  and  Commitsionm 
of  Hi)  Majetty't  Navy. 
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(copy  OF  A KEPORT  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL OFFICERS  AND  COMMISSIONERS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  NAVY; 

containing) 

109.  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Oak  Timber,  in  its  natural 
State,  compared  roith  similar  pieces  boiled  and  steamed  for 
different  Periods. 

Note.— The  following  pieoM  of  oak  were  all  cut  from  the  same  log, 
the  mean  spedhc  gravity  of  which  was  822. 


£ 

d-p 

^1. 

6 

Boiled  or 
iteamed. 

No.  of  hour*. 

Length,  in  feet 

Square,  in  Inchea. 

Deflection  with 
lOOitak 

|” 

z 

JF 

U 

s 

Mean  breaking 
weight,  Ihfc 

I 

Natura]  state. 

0 

6 

2 

•425 

60 

722 

669 

2 

Natural  state. 

0 

6 

2 

•500 

6-5 

61 7 

3 

Steamed. 

5 

6 

2 

•4.50 

60 

617 

4 

Steamed. 

5 

6 

2 

■425 

7-0 

722 

6 

Steamed. 

10 

6 

2 

•430 

60 

662 

6 

Steamed. 

10 

6 

2 

•476 

50 

567 

7 

Boiled. 

2 

6 

2 

•500 

6*0 

567 

8 

BoUedw 

2 

6 

2 

•425 

6-6 

662 

9 

Boiled. 

4 

6 

2 

•462 

7-6 

662 

10 

Boiled. 

4 

6 

2 

■626 

40 

567 

11 

Boiled. 

6 

6 

2 

*560 

6-0 

597 

12 

Boiled. 

6 

6 

2 

*426 

6-5 

582 

589 

13 

Boiled. 

8 

6 

2 

•475 

5 '5 

647 

14 

Boiled. 

8 

6 

2 

•600 

7-0 

632 

15 

Boiled. 

10 

6 

2 

■550 

6*5 

567 

607 

16 

BoUed. 

10 

6 

2 

•600 

6-0 

647 

Not.  17  and  18,  bent  and  keyed  on  Hooker's  plan,  part  of  the  same 
log,  and  broke  at  the  same  length,  vu.  6 feet ; and  the  tame 
squarage,  viz.  2 inches. 


‘7 

Boiled.  ! 

3 

1st  curve  10  in. 

Arch  up. 

Breaking  wt.  632 

18 

Boiled.  1 

3 

1st  curve  10  io. 

1 

Do.  down. 

Breaking  wt.  636 

To  the  Hon.  the  Prineipal  Officers  and  Commissioners 
of  His  Majesty's  Many, 
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There  is  not  in  the  above  experiments  that  degree 
of  uniformity  that  we  might  have  expected,  con- 
sidering the  pieces  were  all  cut  from  the  same  log. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  two  expe- 
riments, 11  and  12,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
equally  conclusive  with  the  others,  as  they  each 
broke  at  a knot  about  6 inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
beam. 

Rejecting  these,  therefore,  there  appears,  generally, 
to  be  a slight  loss  in  strength  from  boiling  and 
steaming ; but  it  is  not  very  perceptible  while  that 
process  is  not  continued  beyond  the  time  usually 
allowed  in  the  dock-yards. 

In  several  experiments  which  I made  on  pieces 
boiled  only  for  two  or  three  hours,  there  was  no 
apparent  defect  in  strength;  some  of  them  even 
exceeding,  and  others  falling  a little  short  of  similar 
unboiled  pieces : but  as  they  were  not  all  from  the 
same  timber,  they  would  not,  probably,  be  thought 
conclusive  if  they  were  detailed : on  which  account 
they  are  omitted. 

On  Trussed  CUrders. 

110.  We  shall  now  conclude  this  coiu^e  of  experi- 
ment with  the  four  following,  on  girders,  trussed  and 
plain ; the  two  former,  viz..  No.  1 and  No.  3,  were 
very  accurately  made,  and  constructed  on  a scale  of 
2 inches  to  the  foot,  from  the  drawing  given  by 
Nicholson  (plate  xxxix.,  “ Carpenter's  New  Ouide”); 
the  former  being  supposed  to  denote  a 34-feet,  and 
the  other  a 25-feet  girder. 
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On  the  DfJUctton  and  Strength  of  Girdert,  trussed  and  plain. 


i 

■sg 

<^1 

*1 

6i 

If 

£5 

o 

Drpth 
of  the 
girder. 

Breadth 
of  the 
girder. 

Weight 
In  tbs. 

Deflection 

in 

Inchef. 

1 

2 

ft.  in. 
5 8 

ft.  in. 
0 2 

ft.  in. 

u n 

i 

rioo 
1 200 
; 300 
' 400 
450 
L600 

•35 'l 

•67  1 
1-05 

1-47  f 

1- 75  ! 

2- 25  J 

Truss  in  3 pieeet  | 
length  of  centre  piece 
1ft.  6 in.  Distance  of 
extreme  biitmenta,  4 
ft.  loin.  2king bolts, 
2 pUte  bolts,  and  5 
screw  bolts. 

ft.  in. 

5 8 

ft.  In. 
0 2 

ft.  in.  1 
0 li 

! 

j 

Without  a truss* 

3 

ft.  in. 
4 2 

ft.  in. 
0 2 

ft.  in. 

0 »l 

I 

f 100 
200 
400 
600 
700 
743 
803 
903 
1953 

•15'! 

•30 

•67 

■87 

1-20 

1-30 

1-45 

1-60 

broke. 

Truss  in  2 pieces  ; dis- 
tance of  extreme  hut- 
ments 3 ft.  4.  in.  1 
king  bolt,  2 plate  bolts, 
and  4 screw  boha. 

I 

1 

1 

< 

ft.  ill. 
4 2 

ft.  in. 
0 2 

ft.  in.  j 

0 U| 

, 100 
1 200 
1 300 
; 400 
1 500 
1 000 
1717 

•151 
••--7  1 
■41  1 
•57  ) 
■77  1 
I-OO  1 
brokej 

Without  a truss. 

Nos.  1 and  2 were  not  broken  in  the  experiment ; but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  trussed  beam  was  the  weakest ; or  at  least  it 
gave  the  greatest  deflections.  The  wood  of  No.  1 was  certainly 
inferior  to  the  untrussed  beam,  but  still  it  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  trusses  would  have  been  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  difference  in  the  former  respect ; but  as  it  was  not,  the 
experiment  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  but  little  efficacy  in 
a truss  of  that  description. 

The  trusses  of  No.  3 came  fairly  into  action  with  each  other, 
and  certainly  added  very  considerably  to  the  resistance  of  the 
girder. 
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On  the  Resistance  to  Pressure. 

111.  Besides  the  two  kinds  of  strains,  i.  e.  the 
tensile  and  transverse  strains,  to  which  timber 
is  exposed  in  building  and  machinery,  there  is  an- 
other of  considerable  importance  to  which  we  have 
only  at  present  very  slightly  referred,  and  this  is  the 
strain  that  pillars,  columns,  &c.,  have  to  sustain  when 
supporting  weights  in  a vertical  position;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  less  supported  both 
by  theory  and  experience  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  general  subject  of  strength  and  resistance.  It 
has  indeed  been  found  experimentally,  according  to 
Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  Treatise  on  Carpentry,  “ that 
when  a piece  of  timber  is  compressed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  it  yields  to  the  force  in  a different 
manner  according  to  the  proportion  between  its 
length  and  area  of  its  cross  section ; ” and  that  in  case 
of  a cylinder  whose  length  is  less  than  seven  or 
eight  times  its  diameter,  it  is  impossible  to  bend  it 
by  a force  applied  longitudinally,  as  the  piece  is 
destroyed  by  splitting  before  the  bending  takes 
place  ; but  when  the  length  exceeds  this,  the  pillar 
will  bend  under  a certain  load  and  be  ultimately 
destroyed  by  a similar  kind  of  action  to  that  which 
has  place  in  the  transverse  strain. 

112.  Crushing  force. — A few  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  resistance  which  different  woods 
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offer  to  a crushing  force  when  their  length  is  incon- 
siderable, principally  by  M.  Rondelet,  in  his  Art  de 
Batir,  and  by  George  Itennie,  Esq.,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1818;  but  unfortunately  the 
results  differ  very  widely  from  each  other. 

According  to  M.  Rondelet  it  required  a force  of 
from  5000  to  6000  lbs.  to  crush  a piece  of  oak  of  one 
inch  base,  and  from  6000  to  7000  lbs.  to  crush  a 
similar  section  of  fir ; whereas  Mr.  Rennie  gives  the 
following  specific  numbers,  which  are  so  much  less 
than  the  former  in  the  two  cases  which  admit  of 
comparison,  as  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Rennie’s  results  are  as  stated  below : — 


Base  1 inch  square. 
1 inch  in  height. 


Rim,  crushed  with 1384  lbs. 

American  pine  1 606 

White  deal  1928 

English  oak  8860 

Do.,  length  4 inches,  same  base 5147 


African  Oak,  base  8 inches,  side  I 

. ..  o.  e r <50480 

length  81  inches  J 

/ Or  6730  per  square  inch. 

This  seems  to  prove  that  the  resistance  increases  in 
a much  higher  ratio  than  the  area,  but  without  fur- 
ther experiments  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any  general 
rule. 


113.  Resistance  of  columns  to  flejrure. — This  is  the 
most  important  question  connected  with  the  enquiry. 
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but  it  is  like  the  former,  one  on  which  few  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  and  in  which  little  has  been 
derived  from  theory,  although  it  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians of  the  last  and  present  century.  Experi- 
ments on  this  subject  are,  as  we  have  said,  very 
few  indeed ; those  given  by  M.  Girard  in  his  Trait6 
Analyiique  de  la  Resistance  ies  Sdides,  are  the  only 
ones  of  any  importance  to  which  we  can  refer,  and 
the  results  in  these  are  by  no  means  so  uniform  as 
might  be  desired. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  M.  Girard’s 
first  and  second  tables.  Table  I.  contains  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  on  the  vertical  pressure  of 
oak  beams.  The  1st  column  contains  the  number 
of  the  experiment ; the  second,  the  dimensions  and 
specific  gravity*  of  the  several  pieces ; the  3d  and 
4th,  the  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  point  of 
greatest  ciu-vature ; the  former  in  the  direction  of  the 
least  thickness,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  greatest. 
The  5th  and  6th  exhibit  the  measure  of  the  greatest 
deflection ; the  former  in  the  direction  of  the  least, 
and  the  latter  in  that  of  its  greatest  dimension : the 
7th  column  shews  the  several  weights  under  which 
those  deflections  were  observed ; the  8th,  the  time 

* M.  Girard  gives  only  the  weight  of  the  pieces ; but  wc 
have  preferred  changing  the  weights  into  the  specific  gravities, 
as  furnishing  a readier  means  of  comparing  one  piece  with 
another. 
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from  the  commencement ; and  the  9th  contains 
remarks,  &c. 

We  have  only  shewn  the  effect  of  four  different 
weights  for  each  beam ; but  the  author  himself  has 
in  some  cases,  employed  ten,  twelve,  or  more  dif- 
ferent pressures,  measuring  the  deflection,  &c.,  for 
each ; but  as  it  was  thought  tmnecessary  to  follow 
him  through  the  whole,  the  results  of  his  first  two 
and  last  two  charges  in  the  first  eighteen  experi- 
ments have  been  given.  Those  columns  also,  which 
M.  Girard  has  drawn  from  computation  founded  on 
his  theory,  are  omitted. 

Table  II.,  which  is  an  abstract  from  the  author’s 
second  table,  contains  the  results  of  his  experiments 
on  the  transverse  deflection  of  such  of  the  beams  as 
were  not  broken  in  the  experiments  above  referred 
to:  they  were  supported  at  each  end  at  different 
lengths,  and  in  different  positions,  viz.  first  with 
their  greatest  thickness  vertical,  and  then  with  their 
less. 

The  formute  M.  Girard  employs  to  compute  the 
weight  imder  which  a piece  of  timber  ought  to  begin 
to  bend  when  pressed  vertically,  from  the  deflection 
being  given  when  charged  with  any  weight  hori- 
zontally, are  as  follow : 

Let  P represent  half  the  weight  when  the  piece  is 
charged  horizontally  in  the  middle,  and  b the  corre- 
sixjnding  deflection  ; f half  the  length  of  the  piece, 
and  7T  the  semicircumference  of  a circle  to  diameter  1 . 
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VP 

Then  ~ — absolute  elasticity. 

And  Q = = the  weight. 

under  which  the  same  piece  will  begin  to  bend  when 
the  pressure  is  vertical. 

If,  therefore,  for  the  same  depth  and  thickness, 
vp 

~ were  constant,  the  weight  Q,  under  which  a 

piece  begins  to  bend,  would  be  inversely  as  the 

P P 

square  of  the  length : but  M.  Girard  finds  nearly 

as  the  square  of  the  length,  or  as  ; and  conse- 
quently Q varies,  cate^'is  parihus,  as  f inversely. 

The  formula  given  by  Dr.  Young,  in  his  Natural 
Philosophy,  differs  from  this.  See  Prob.  vii.  Art.  115. 

Note. — In  the  following  table,  where  two  heights 
and  two  versed  sines  are  connected  by  a { with  one 
weight,  it  shews  that  the  piece  bent  in  two  places, 
in  opposite  directions. 
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TABLE  I. 

114.  Girard's  Experiments  on  the  Vertical  Pressure  and  Resistance 


of  Oak-Beams  or  Columns. 


Height  of  the  ftreatest 

Versed  sine  of 

li 

Diroeniiont  and 
(peciflc 

foot. 

greatest  curvature. 

Time 

Raiuau. 

In  the 

in 

of  the  pieces. 

In  the 

In  the 

grammefc 

hours. 

K 

direction 

direction 

direction 

of  the 

of  the 

of  the 

thickness. 

breadth. 

thickness. 

breadth. 

Metres 

Metres. 

Metres. 

Metres. 

0-8S 

f 

Ijen^h 

2-5970 

1-0689 

1-2989 

*0066 

17320 

1 Recovered 
I y its  first 
J form. 

, ) 

Breadth 

0-1 581 

. 

*mi70 

•OOfiO 

29691 

2*08 

1 

Thickness  0'128A 

-0090 

•0090 

37429 

2-91 

Sp.  gr. 

1038 

-• 

-0113 

•0090 

42418 

9-58 

f 

Length 

2-.'>979 

1-1907 

1-2989 

■0056 

•004.5 

119.93 

2-50 

_ , 

1 Broke  tin* 
^ der  the 

2> 

Breadth 

0-1 024 

0-9742 

. 

-0068 

•0079 

2.5664 

9-16 

•OfWkHl 

42514 

10-83 

1 

Sp.  gr. 

984 

.. 

•• 

•0068  i 

•0135 

1 lut  weight. 

r 

3| 

I^ength  2*60^9 
Breadth  (H57!) 
Thickness  0*1050 

0- 6495 

1- 9484 
1-7861 

i •• 
1 .. 

-0023  ) 
-0017  1 
-0113 

•• 

11091 

28575 

0-83 

9-58 

1 Recovered 
> its  first 
j form. 

1 

Sp.gr. 

1010 

1-6237 

-0-282 

•• 

31339 

10-41 

f 

liength 

2-5979 

1-2989 

1 -2!»89 

-0113 

•0079 

1199.3 

6-66 

'1  Did  not 

4.1 

Breadth 

0-1330 

1-2989 

1-2989 

-0180 

•0124 

17341 

8-33 

> recover  iu 

Thickness  0*0992 

1-2989 

1-2989 

-0497 

-0124 

2-2939 

10-00 

J first  form. 

1 

Sp.gr. 

1000 

r 

I^ength 

2-.'i979 

1-2989 

1-1366 

-0169 

•0068 

11996 

666 

Broke  un- 

Breatith 

0-1.308 

1-2989 

0-9742 

-0372 

•0113 

17341 

8-33 

> der  the 

Thickness  0*1060 

.. 

. . 

• • 

2-2931 

8-75 

J last  weight. 

L 

Sp.gr. 

923 

• 

r 

Length 

2-2731 

1-2989 

1-1.366 

-00-23 

•0045 

28619 

9-58 

1 Broke  un> 
> der  the 
J last  weight. 

Breath 

0-1556 

1-2989 

1-1366 

•0023 

•0045 

33115 

16-66 

Thicknen  01308 

1-4613 

1-2989 

•0000 

•0034 

47073 

19-68 

1 

Sp.gr. 

920 

•• 

•• 

•• 

52270 

22-50 

f 

Length 

2-2731 

1-6237 

09742 

*0040 

•0040 

22934 

2-08 

1 Recovered 
^ its  first 
form. 

1 

7,' 

Breath 

0-1579 

1-6237 

0-9742 

*0040 

•0040 

28612 

2-91 

Thickness 

0-1285 

1-2989 

1-2989 

3)169 

•0045 

47047 

20-83 

i 

Sp.  gr. 

973 

1-2989 

1-2989 

•0186 

*0000 

47032 

23-33 

f 

Length 

2-2731 

1-6237 

1 2989 

•0062 

•0034 

17320 

12-08 

Broke  un. 
^ der  the 
1 last  weight. 

«[ 

Breadth 

0-1556 

1-6-237 

1-2989  1 

•0006 

•00.34 

2-2936 

1291 

Thickneu  01038 

1-6-237 

1-2989 

•0181 

•0045 

28616 

13-75 

1 

Sp.gr. 

972 

•• 

•• 

•• 

33120 

13-95 

r 

Ijength 

2-2731 

1-4613 

1-2989  1 

-0068 

■0068 

17321 

12-08 

Broke  un- 

»1 

Breadth 

0-1579 

1-2989 

1-1360  1 

•0124 

•0045 

22940 

2-58 

> der  the 

Thickness  0*1015 

. 

••  1 

,, 

-26626 

14-50. 

hut  weight. 

L 

Sp.  gr. 

026 

1 

1 
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TABLE  I.— (continued). 


e 


10^ 


12: 


IS 


14 


ie< 


17: 


18 


Dimeiuioiu  mnd 
tpc<^c  gravity 
of  the  ptecei. 


Length 
Breath 
Tbickneft 
Sp.  gr. 

Length 
Breadth 
Thicknesi 
Sp.  gr. 

Length 
Breadth 
Thick  net 
ISp.  gr. 

Length 
Breath 
Thicknet: 
Sp.  gr. 

Length 

Brri^th 

Thicknee 

Sp.gr. 

Length 

Breadth 

Thicknea 

Sp.gr. 

Length 
Breadth 
Thickne* 
Sp.  gr. 

Length 

Breath 

Thicknea 

l8p.gr. 

Length 

Breadth 

Tbickneai 

lSp.gr. 


987 


Height  of  the  greate«( 

curvature  from  the 
foot. 

greatest  curvature. 

Weight 

In  the 

In  the 

In  the 

grammes. 

direction 

direction 

direction 

of  the 

of  the 

of  the 

thickneet. 

breadth. 

thickness. 

breadth. 

Metres. 

Metres. 

Metres. 

Metres. 

! 1-4613 

1-1366 

-0079 

•0062 

11999 

! 1-4613 

■i! 

•0079 

■0062 

15025 

>i  1-4613 

III  VfivM 

■0113 

•0062 

17320 

l|  1-2989 

■0135 

■0068 

20326 

1 0-9742 

■0045 

•0079 

17321 

0-9742 

■0090 

0-9742 

.. 

0-9742 

•0051 

•0101 

33105 

39644 

0-9742 

•0079 

, , 

•0079 

• a 

33123 

0- 6495 

1- 6237 

1 0-9742 

am 

|-0146 

.39637 

0-6495 

0-6496 

■0056 

17321 

1 0-6495 

0-6495 

•0068 

22939 

1 0-6495 

J -0108 

39456 

1-4613 

■0040 

11973 

1-4613 

•0045 

17274 

1-6237 

.. 

•0113 

■0090 

28509 

•• 

• • 

32996 

('  1-2989 

0-6495 

•0056 

■0045 

17294 

)i  0-9742 

0-6495 

•0051 

•0046 

22899 

)|  1.6237 
!;  0-3247 

1 1-4342 

i -0068 
( -0011 

{■0118 

46952 

l!  0-9742 

•0045 

•0066 

11998 

i!  0-9742 

1 

•0079 

17317 

! 0-6495 
0-2435 

B 

1 -0045 
i -0011 

j-0136 

3727s 

1 0-6495 

0-9742 

■0029 

■0028 

11998 

'i  •• 

0-6495 

■0034 

17320 

1-6237 

69742 

•0056 

■0045 

33120 

1-4613 

0-9742 

-0113 

•0051 

39630 

0-9742 

1-2989 

•0051 

-0034 

11999 

0-9742 

1-2989 

•0068 

•0056 

17321 

1-6237 

1-2989 

■0146 

■0079 

37305 

it 

0 V . 

e e £ 

■gle 

Rimarks. 

10-00 

1291 

22-91 

26-83 

1 Recovered 
> its  fim 
J form. 

7.O8 

10-00 

26-66 

•27-60 

^ Recovered 
y its  first 
J form. 

20-00 

26-00 

1 

27-91 

J 

2-08 

3-33 

33-33 

1 Recovered 
)-  its  first 
J form. 

10-00 

27-50 

40-41 

50-41 

I Broke  un- 
^ der  the 
J last  weight. 

10-00 

28-33 

86-66 

1 Recovered 
S its  first 
J form. 

18-33 

20-00 

92.60 

1 Broke  un> 
> der  the 
1 last  weight. 

10-00 

20-00 

52-50 

57-60 

1 Recovered 
> its  first 
J form. 

10-00 

20-00 

50-83 

1 Broke  un- 
)-  der  the 
J but  weight. 

No.  of 
exfieriroenti 
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TABLE  II. 

GtrarcTs  Experiments  on  the  Deflection  of  Oak-beams,  nhen  sxrp- 
ported  at  the  Ends,  and  loaded  m the  Middle  of  their  Length. 
Note.— Thoe  Beam*  are  tbo  tame  a<  thoae  in  the  preceding  Table. 


H 


Dimrniiocul,  in 
metrei.  and  apa> 
cific  gravity  of 
the  pieces. 

Deflection 

in 

metres. 

Weights 
in  kilo- 
giaznraes. 

Absolvte 

elasticity. 

coenputra 

from 

l»/a. 

~36~* 

RaMaaaa. 

I/Cngth 

2-.W78 

•0180 

1884 

88260 

1 

Depth 

•1679 

■0238 

2379 

36624 

These  two  experi- 

Breadth 

■1286 

*0238 

2932 

37876 

merits  were  per- 

Sp.  gr. 

1038 

•0373 

3467 

33964 

formed  on  the 

^ same  piece  ot 

Length 

2-2731 

■0168 

1884 

29174 

wood,  which  was 

Depth 

•1679 

■0216 

2396 

27260 

also  the  same  as 

Breadth 

•1286 

■0248 

2930 

28009 

No.  1.  first  Table. 

Sp.gr. 

1038 

■0300 

3470 

28804 

j 

Length 

1-9484 

•0046 

1882 

64461 

Depth 

•167» 

•0056 

2393 

66864 

Breadth 

•12a5 

•0113 

4007 

64684 

Sp.gr. 

973 

•0163 

4642 

45744 

IdCngth 

1-6237 

•0056 

1877 

29893 

These  were  all  the 

Depth 

‘1679 

■0068 

2388 

3I3I2 

same  piece  of 

Breadth 

•1286 

•0119 

4976 

37'2B8 

wood,  viz.  No.  7* 

Sp.gr. 

973 

•0141 

6512 

34844 

of  the  hrst  Table. 

I.ength 

1-62.37 

•00.’>6 

1876 

29877 

Depth 

■1286 

•0079 

2388 

20953 

Breadth 

•1679 

■0119 

3463 

34313 

Sp.  gr. 

973 

•0)68 

4000 

29973 

liOngth 

1-9484 

•0090 

1874 

82101 

' 

Depth 

•1579 

•0186 

2385 

27228 

Breadth 

•1018 

•0271 

3786 

22669 

Sp.gr. 

987 

•0316 

4619 

22038 

This  piece  was 

No.  13.  of  Table  I. 

Length 

1-9484 

•0135 

1874 

21396 

Depth 

•1016 

■0226 

2383 

16313 

Breadth 

•1579 

•0271 

2919 

16600 

Sp.gr. 

987 

•0474 

3448 

11212 

j 

Length 

1-9484 

•0158 

1871 

18267 

1 

Depth 

•i:«o 

•0180 

2380 

20381 

Breadth 

*1060 

•0282 

2917 

15042 

Sp.gr. 

1032 

This  pieee  wu 

'No.  I5.af  Tablel. 

Length 

1-9484 

•0232 

1870 

124.37 

Depth 

1060 

•0893 

2916 

13207 

Breadth 

•1330 

8p.gr. 

1032 



• P = half  the  charge, /half  the  length,  and  h the  deflection. 
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Solution  of  Practical  Problems. 

115.  Having  in  the  foregoing  pages  established 
the  requisite  data  and  formulse  for  determining  the 
dimensions  of  beams  under  every  variety  of  trans- 
verse strain,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a few  examples 
by  way  of  illustration,  in  which  I shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  wood  given  in  the  preceding  Table  of 
Data;  these  having  been  carefully  selected,  and 
the  experiments  made  with  this  particular  object. 
The  numbers  for  direct  cohesion  are  drawn  from 
Art.  14. 


PROBLEM  I. 

To  determine  the  Strength  of  Direct  Cohesion  of  a 
piece  of  Timber  of  miy  given  Dimensions. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  area  of  the  transverse  section, 
in  inches  by  the  cohesion  per  square  inch.  Art.  14, 
and  the  product  is  the  strength  required. 

In  practice,  the  weight  the  timber  has  to  support 
should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  strength  as  cal- 
culated by  the  rule. 

Example  I. — ^What  weight  will  be  required  to 
tear  asunder  a piece  of  teak,  S inches  square  ? 


In  this  case  the  tabular  value  is  15000 

The  area  of  the  section  3 x .?=  9 

The  weight  required 1S5000  lbs. 
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Examfie  II. — The  diameter  of  a rod  of  ash  being 
2 inches,  and  its  specific  gravity  700,  what  weight 
will  be  required  to  tear  it  asunder  ? 

The  tabular  value  is  17000 

The  area  of  the  section  2 X 2 x '7854=  3-1416 

The  product  53407‘2  lbs_ 

Note. — If  the  weight  be  given  and  the  area  of 
section  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the 
given  weight  by  the  tabular  value  of  cohesion. 

PROBLEM  II. 

To  find  the  Strength  of  a Rectangular  Beam  of  Timber, 
fixed  ai  one  end,  and  loaded  at  the  other. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  value  of  S in  the  Table  of 
Data,  by  the  area,  and  the  depth  of  the  section  in 
inches,  and  divide  that  product  by  the  leverage  in 
inches,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  required 
in  lbs. 

Note  1. — In  case  the  beam  is  inclined,  the  lever- 
age is  the  distance  IL,  or  F'L',  fig.  6,  plate  iii. 
When  the  beam  is  horizontal,  the  leverage  is  usually 
called  the  length. 

Note  2. — In  practice,  the  load  ought  not  to  be 
greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  found  by  the 
rule;  for  permanent  stretching  or  displacement  of 
the  fibres  begins  to  take  place  as  soOn  as  the  load 
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exceeds  about  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  weight. 
This  will  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  weights 
which  the  specimens  bore  without  loss  of  elasticity, 
with  the  weights  that  broke  them,  in  the  Table  of 
Data. 

Note  3. — If  the  load  be  distributed  in  any  manner 
over  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  point  of  support  and  a vertical  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load, 
must  be  taken  for  the  leverage. 

Kxample  I. — A beam  projecting  5 feet  over  the 
point  of  support,  is  6 inches  deep  and  4 inches  in 
breadth  of  Riga  fir,  and  is  intended  to  support  a 
load  at  its  extremity;  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
greatest  load  it  would  bear,  and  the  load  it  may  be 
exposed  to  without  injury. 

For  Riga  fir,  S = 1 1 08,  and  the  area  being 

6x4  = 24,  the  depth  6 inches,  the  leverage 

1 108  X X 6 

5 feet  = 60  inches,  we  have — — - = 2659’2  lbs. 

oO 

2659*2 

the  greatest  or  breaking  load;  and  — = 664‘8lbs. 

for  the  load  it  would  bear  without  injury. 

Example  II. — A cistern  to  contain  36  cubic  feet, 
or  one  ton  of  water,  is  to  be  supported  by  two  can- 
tilevers : the  projection  of  the  cistern  from  the  face 
of  the  wall  being  4 feet,  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  size  for  the  cantilevers. 

Let  the  cantilevers  be  of  larch,  such  as  the  3d 
specimen,  then  we  find  by  the  Table  of  Data 
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S=1127,  and  the  depth  5 inches.  The  load  on 
them  will  be  1 ton =2240  lbs.,  and  the  weight  will 
be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length ; therefore, 
the  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  wall 
will  be  half  the  length,  or  2 feet =24  inches,  which 
is  the  leverage.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding 
operation,  on  account  of  the  weight  being  given. 

= 38*2  inches  nearly,  for  the  area  of 

38*2 

both  cantilevers,  or  — = 1 9’1  inches  for  the  area  of 

one  of  them ; and  if  the  section  be  rectangular,  the 
depth  being  5 inches,  the  breadth  will  be  3'82  inches 
for  each  cantilever. 


PROBLEM  III. 

7*0  determine  the  Strength  of  a Rectangular  Beam  of 
Timber  when  it  is  supported  at  the  ends,  and  is  loaded 
in  the  middle  of  its  length. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  value  of  S,  in  the  Table  of 
Data,  by  four  times  the  depth  in  inches,  and  by  the 
area  of  the  section  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  distance  between  the  supports,  in  inches,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  greatest  weight  the  beam 
will  bear  in  lbs. 

Note  1. — If  the  beam  be  not  horizontal,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  supports  must  be  the  horizontal 
distance. 
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Note  2. — One-fourth  of  the  weight  found  by  the 
rule  should  be  the  greatest  weight  upon  a beam  in 
practice. 

Note  3. — If  the  load  be  applied  at  any  other  point 
than  the  middle,  it  will  be  as  the  rectangle  of  the 
segments,  into  which  the  point  divides  the  distance 
between  the  supports,  is  to  the  square  of  half  that 
distance ; so  is  the  weight  found  by  the  rule,  to  the 
weight  the  beam  will  sustain  at  the  given  point. 

Note  4. — If  the  load  be  distributed  in  any  manner 
whatever  over  the  beam,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load  must  be  considered  its  place,  and  its  stress  equal 
to  the  whole  weight ; unless  part  of  such  weight  be 
sustained  by  the  supporting  points  independently  of 
the  resistance  of  the  team. 

Kxample  I. — Required  the  weight  a team  of  Riga 
fir,  one  foot  square,  would  sustain  in  the  middle,  its 
length  being  20  feet  ? 

In  this  case  the  tabular  value  of  S is  1108,  and  the 


depth  1 2 inches,  and  the  area  1 44  inches,  the  length 
240  inches ; consequently. 


1108X4X12XU4 

2^40 


= 32010  lbs. 


And  the  team  may  be  loaded  in  practice  with 
= 8002^  lbs.  without  injury  to  its  texture. 


If  the  load  were  applied  at  8 feet  distance  from 
the  end,  instead  of  being  applied  in  the  middle,  then 
it  would  be  12  feet  from  the  other  end;  and  by  Note  3, 
we  have  8x12:10x10  ?*.  8002^  : 8336  lbs.  nearly, 

N 2 
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for  the  weight  the  beam  12  inches  square  would 
support  at  8 feet  from  the  end;  shewing  the  ad- 
vantage of  applying  the  load  as  far  from  the  middle 
as  possible. 

Example  II. — To  determine  the  size  of  a girder  of 
Riga  fir  for  a warehouse,  where  the  distance  between 
the  points  of  support  is  1 8 feet,  = 216  inches,  and  the 
greatest  probable  stress  at  the  middle,  including  the 
weight  of  the  floor  itself,  20  tons. 

The  tabular  number  is 


S = 1 1 08,  and  20  tons  = 44800  lbs. 


Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  timber  intended  for  the  purpose  is  20  inches. 
By  reversing  the  rule,  we  have 


4X44800X216 
n 08  X 4 X 20  X 20 


= 21 '8  3 inches 


for  the  breadth  of  the  girder,  which  would  be  ob- 
tained by  bolting  together  two  pieces,  each  20  inches 
by  1 1 inches ; or  much  better  by  putting  the  two 
pieces  at  the  most  convenient  distance  apart,  that 
would  admit  of  both  resting  on  the  sustaining  piece. 

If  there  be  only  20  tons  distributed  uniformly  over 
the  surface  of  the  floor,  then  a girder  of  20  inches  by 
1 1 inches  would  be  sufficient. 
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PROBLEM  IV. 

To  determine  the  Dimensions  of  a Beam,  capable  of 
supporting  a given  Weight  with  a given  degree  of 
Diction,  when  fired  at  one  end. 

Rule. — Divide  the  weight  in  lbs.  by  the  reduced 
tabular  value  of  E*,  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and 
deflection,  both  in  inches ; then  the  cube  root  of  the 
quotient  multiplied  by  the  length  in  feet,  will  be  the 
depth  required  in  inches  f. 

Exam'll  I. — A beam  of  Riga  fir  is  intended  to 
bear  a load  of  665  lbs.  at  its  extremity,  its  length 
being  5 feet,  its  breadth  4 inches,  and  the  deflection 
not  to  exceed  ^ of  an  inch. 

In  this  case  the  tabular  value  of  E is  96 ; hence, 

■ „ ■ = 6'88 ; the  cube  root  of  which  is  1’902  ; 

96  X 4 X 4 

hence,  5 x r902  = 9‘51  inches,  the  depth  required. 

* The  value  of  E in  these  rules  is  the  tabular  value  divided 
by  1728,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  reduce  the  length  in 
feet  into  inches. 

For  English  Oak,  E=10j 
For  Riga  Fir,  E~  96 

f This  rule  is  applicable  to  the  imperfect  fixing  which  ob- 
tains in  practice ; but  the  more  perfect  the  mode  of  fixing  is, 
the  nearer  the  deflection  will  be  to  half  that  determined  by  the 
rule,  and  ordinary  cases  will  usually  he  a mean  between  these 
results. 
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By  reference  to  Example  I.  of  Prob.  II.  it  will  be 
found  that  a beam  of  6 inches’  depth  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  bear  the  load ; but  when,  from  the  nature 
of  the  construction,  only  a limited  degree  of  flexure 
can  be  allowed,  this  mode  of  calculation  becomes 
necessary. 

Note  1. — When  the  weight  is  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  deflection 
will  be  only  fths  of  the  deflection  from  the  same 
weight  applied  at  the  extremity,  and  in  the  rule 
consider  the  weight  reduced  in  this  proportion. 

Note  2. — If  the  beam  be  a cylinder,  the  deflection 
will  be  1‘7  times  the  deflection  of  a square  beam, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same. 

Note  3. — In  the  above  examples  the  reduction  of 
results  to  the  differences  depending  on  the  specific 
gravity  is  not  shewn,  neither  is  it  applicable  in  prac- 
tice ; but  for  theoretical  comparison  it  is  important, 
and  may  always  be  performed  by  stating,  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  tabular  specimen  is  to  the  load 
supported  in  any  example,  so  is  the  actual  specific 
gravity  of  the  specimen  to  the  load  it  would  support 
under  similar  circumstances. 
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PROBLEM  V. 

To  find  the  Dimensions  of  a Beam,  caiwUe  of  sus- 
taining a given  Weight  with  a given  degree  of  Defiec- 
tion,  when  supported  at  both  ends. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  weight  to  be  supported  in 
lbs.  by  the  cube  of  the  length  in  feet.  Divide  this 
product  by  S2  times  the  reduced  tabular  value  of  E, 
(see  Note  1,  Prob.  iv.,)  multiplied  into  the  given 
deflection  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  is  the  breadth 
multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  depth  in  inches. 

Note  1. — If  the  beam  be  intended  to  be  square, 
then  the  breadth  is  equal  to  the  depth,  and  the 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  depth  required. 

Note  2. — If  the  beam  be  a cylinder,  multiply  the 
quotient  by  1‘7.  and  then  the  fourth  root  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Note  3. — When  the  load  producing  the  depres- 
sion is  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  greatest  stress 
the  beam  would  bear,  it  is  too  great  to  be  trusted  in 
construction ; but  in  timber  this  limit  is  seldom  ex- 
ceeded on  account  of  its  flexibility. 

Note  4. — If  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  length,  the  deflection  will  be  fths  of  the 
deflection  from  the  same  load  collected  in  the  middle. 
And  in  the  rule,  employ  fths  of  the  weight  of  the 
load  instead  of  the  whole  load. 

Example  I. — The  length  of  the  fir  shaft  of  a 
water-wheel  being  20  feet,  and  the  stress  upon  it 
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7 tons,  it  is  required  to  determine  its  diameter  so 
that  its  deflection  may  not  exceed  ‘2  of  an  inch. 

The  reduced  tabular  value  of  E = .96,  or  more  ex- 
actly 82  E = 3075,  and  7 tons  = 1 5680lbs.;  hence,  (by 

the  Rule  and  ^ote2)^-^^^y^^—  = 346730  nearly. 


The  fourth  root  of  this  sum  is  24'3  inches,  the  dia- 
meter required. 

Shafts  which  are  to  be  cut  for  inserting  arms,  &c. 
will  require  to  be  larger,  in  a degree  equivalent  to 
the  quantity  destroyed  by  cutting. 

The  flexure  of  shafts  ought  not  to  exceed  yis  of 
an  inch  for  each  foot  in  length,  this  being  considered 
the  limit ; and  it  will  be  always  desirable  to  make 
shafts  as  short  as  possible,  to  avoid  bending. 

Example  II. — The  greatest  variable  load  on  a 
floor  being  120 lbs.  per  superficial  foot,  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  depth  of  a square  girder  to  support 
it,  the  area  of  the  floor  sustained  by  the  girder  being 
160  feet,  the  length  of  the  girder  20  feet,  and  the 
deflection  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch. 

The  reduced  value  of  E for  Riga  fir  is  96  or  32 
E = 3075,  and  the  weight  is  120  x 160  = 19200  lbs. 
uniformly  distributed  : hence  (by  Note  4)  we  have 

ixl«OOX»^ 

.1075  xi 


The  fourth  root  of  this  number  is  l.i’8  inches,  the 
depth  required. 

The  deflection  of  iVtli  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  in 
length  is  not  injurious  to  ceilings  ; indeed,  the  usual 
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allowance  for  settlement  is  about  twice  that  quantity. 
Ceilings  have  been  found  to  settle  about  four  times 
as  much  without  causing  cracks,  and  have  been 
raised  back  again  without  injury. 

The  variable  load  on  a floor  seldom  can  exceed 
half  the  quantity  of  120  lbs.  on  a superficial  foot, 
urdess  it  be  in  public  rooms ; hence,  the  number 
may  be  taken  from  60  to  120,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  joists  of  difierent  kinds 
for  floors;  the  area  of  the  floor  supported  by  the 
joists  being  multiplied  by  from  60  to  120lbs.  per 
superficial  foot,  according  to  the  use  the  room  is  de- 
signed for. 

Example  III. — To  determine  the  size  of  a rafter 
for  a roof  to  support  the  covering  of  slate,  the  distance 
between  the  supports  being  6 feet,  and  the  weight 
of  a superficial  foot,  including  the  stress  of  the 
wind,  being  56  lbs.,  and  the  deflection  not  to  exceed 
TTsth  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  in  length. 

The  tabular  value  gives 
32  E = 3075,  the  weight  =:  56  x 6 = 3361bs., 
hence  (by  Note  4,) 


5X;J36X40X6’ 

8X3075X6 


98-34. 


If  the  breadth  be  made  2^  inches,  then 


- = 39-3; 


and  the  cube  root  of  39‘3  is  3-4  inches,  the  depth 
required. 
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PROBLEM  VI. 

To  determine  the  Dimensions  of  a Pillar  or  Column 
to  bear  a given  Stress  in  the  direelion  <f  its  ^aris, 
without  saisible  Curvature. 

Ride. — Multiply  the  weight  to  be  supported  in 
lbs.  by  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet, 
and  divide  the  product  by  80  times  the  tabular 
value  of  E,  (Art.  104,)  reduced  as  in  Prob.  iv.,  the 
quotient  will  be  equal  to  the  breadth  multiplied  by 
the  cube  of  the  least  thickness ; therefore,  either  the 
breadth  or  thickness  will  require  to  be  fixed  upon, 
before  the  other  can  be  found*. 

Note  1. — If  the  pillar  be  square,  its  side  will  be 
the  fourth  root  of  the  quotient. 


• The  rule  is  derived  as  follows: — The  force  f,  which  a 

column  will  bear  without  sensible  flexure  is 

, d'm  , /'W 

/=-8225  — ; and 

(see  Dr.  Young's  Nat.  Phil.  II.  pp.  47,  48)  ; hence,  when  I is  in 
feet,  we  have 


/= 


78-96 /W 


But  we  have  W = 


32Eod’^ 


, . 78-96  Earf 

consequently)  ^ ^ ■“  , 

32 1 


In  the  rule  the  number  80  is  used  for  78-96.  If  the  above  ex- 
pression be  divided  by  1-7,  it  becomes  a rule  for  a cylinder. 


1-4,508  Ed*  ^ 1-5  Ed‘  , 
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Note  2. — If  tlie  column  be  a cylinder,  multiply 
the  tabular  value  of  E by  48  instead  of  80.  The 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient  in  the  rule  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Example  I. — ^What  should  be  the  least  thickness 
of  a pillar  of  oak  to  bear  a ton  without  sensible 
flexure,  its  breadth  being  3 inches,  and  its  length 
5 feet? 

The  reduced  tabular  value  of  E for  oak  is  105, 
and  1 ton  = 2240  lbs. ; hence. 


2240X5’ 

80x105x3 


2-222. 


The  cube  root  of  2-222  is  1-31  nearly,  which  is  the 
side  as  required. 

Example  II. — Required  the  side  of  a square  post 
of  Riga  fir  to  support  10  tons,  the  pressure  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  the  height  of  the  post 
12  feet. 


The  reduced  tabular  value  of  E is  96  ; hence. 


22400X12’ 

80X96 


= 419-6  nearly; 


the  fourth  root  of  which  is  4-53  inches,  the  side  of 
the  post  as  required. 

The  dimensions  given  by  this  rule  are  obviously 
too  small  to  be  used  in  practice.  The  rule  only 
shews  the  extreme  load  that  can  be  supported  by  a 
pillar  under  the  theoretical  condition  that  the  pres- 
sure exactly  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  pillar ; 
but  this  pressure  will  overpower  the  resistance  of  the 
pillar  if  it  has  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  axis. 
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(See  Dr.  Young’s  Nat.  Phil.  II.  p.  47.)  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  point  out  this  circumstance,  be- 
cause it  is  the  same  in  Girard’s  Rules,  quoted  in 
p.  170 ; and  Poisson’s  Equation  (Traite  deMechanique, 
Art.  160,  Tome  1).  For  the  case  where  the  force  is 
applied  at  a distance  from  the  axis,  Poisson  has  left 
the  solution  incomplete.  Dr.  Young  has  given  a 
solution  of  this  case  in  his  work  above  quoted ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  convenient  for  application  as 
one  which  may  be  obtained  by  assmning  certain 
data,  that  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  a simple  form  by 
calculation. 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  other  pro- 
blems and  questions  were  given  connected  with  this 
subject ; but  the  data  are  so  uncertain,  that  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  omit  them, — no  rule  being 
preferable  to  one  which  may  be  erroneous. 
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STONE,  CEMENT,  ETC. 

116.  There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  transverse  strength  of  the  above 
materials,  and  we  have  but  scanty  information  on 
the  subject.  The  following  includes  nearly  all  I 
have  seen. 


Cohesive  Power  of  Stone. 

The  first  experiments,  I know  of,  relative  to  the 
cohesion  of  stone,  are  those  of  M.  Gauthey,  a Ger- 
man engineer ; who  found,  from  the  results  of  several 
trials,  that  a piece  of  stone,  of  what  he  denominated 
soft  givn),  1 foot  square,  and  1 foot  long,  required  a 
weight  of  5000 lbs.  to  break  it  across,  one  end  being 
fixed  in  a rock,  and  the  weight  hung  on  at  the  other ; 
and  that  hard  yfrry  required,  under  similar  circum- 
stances 5600  lbs.  to  produce  fracture.  Taking  our 
dimensions,  therefore,  in  feet,  we  have — 

/w 

Soft  Givry.  — = 5000. 

/W 

Hard  Ditto.  — t^  = 5600. 

aa* 

Or  taking,  as  we  have  done  in  timber,  the  dimen- 
sions in  inches— 
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Soft  Givry.  S = ^,  = 35. 

/W 

Hard  Ditto.  S = = 39. 

ad^ 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  stone ; 
but  its  power  is  very  inferior  to  three  specimens  of 
stone  tested  by  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  at  the  London 
Docks.  These  specimens,  which  I saw,  were  cer- 
tainly very  fine ; but  the  difference  between  the 
strength  of  them,  and  the  above,  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, particularly  the  Welsh  slate. 


Experiments  made  by  Mr.  G.  Rennie,  upon  the  following  Stones, 
generally  used  for  paving. 

The  dimeniiont  were,  length  12  inches  ; breadth  24  inches ; depth  1 inch. 
The  stones  were  laid  flat  on  two  bearings,  10  inches  apart,  and  the 
weights  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  stones. 


Kinds  of  Stones. 

Wright  it 
bore. 

Weight  of 
Slone. 

Value  of 
S— 

♦ Ad* 

Green  Moor  Yorkshire,  Blue  Stone 

Cwt.  qr.  Ibt. 

2 3 27 

Ibt.  or. 

2 12 

3.35 

Ditto  Ditto  MTiite  Do. 

3 0 23 

2 12 

359 

Caithness — Scotland 

7 2 17 

3 0 

857 

V'alentia — Ireland 

733 

3 2 

871 

Wales 

17  0 12 

3 2 

19G1 
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On  the  Cohesive  Power  of  Brick. 


117.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cohesion  of  brick, 
three  common  bricks  were  procured,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  two  years  at  least : and 
three  of  the  same  kind,  of  recent  make ; and  three 
of  the  best  stock.  These  were  supported  between 
two  props,  8 inches  apart,  and  then  loaded  in  the 
middle  till  they  broke.  The  least  thickness  of  the 
bricks  was  2^  inches,  and  the  greatest  4 inches; 
and  they  were  placed  with  their  less  dimension 
vertical.  The  following  are  the  results  of  these 
experiments : — 


Common  old  Bticlu 

1  384  lbs. 

2  298 

3  347 

Mean  3)1029 

343  lbs. 


Common  new  Brick. 

1  411  lbs. 

2  411 

3  387 

3)1209 
403  lbs. 


Beit  Stock. 

1  434  lbs. 

2  479 

3  420 

3)1333 
444  lbs. 


Hence,  taking  the  dimensions  in  feet : 

iW 

Common  old  brick  - — 3939 

4  a a’ 

I Vi 

Do.  of  recent  make  - — 4631 

, 4 ad' 

Best  stock 5115 

4  aa* 
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Strength  of  different  Cements. 

118.  I am  indebted  for  the  following  experiments, 
on  the  strength  of  different  cements,  to  M.  J.  Brunei, 
Esq.,  who  made  them  in  reference  to  the  construction 
of  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames. 

Experiment  1. — Against  a brick-wall  a brick  was 
attached  by  cement,  its  broadest  surface  to  the  wall, 
and  with  its  length  vertical  to  this  brick  another 
was  added ; to  this  a third ; and  so  on  till  thirteen 
bricks  were  thus  cemented  to  each  other  : to  the 
thirteenth  brick  another  was  added  endwise ; and, 
lastly,  a fifteenth  brick  to  the  end  of  this,  in  the 
same  position  as  the  first  thirteen.  The  cement 
supported  this  length  of  column  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  breaking.  Two  bricks  were  then  laid 
on  the  farthest  extremity ; and,  lastly,  four  others  in 
front  of  these;  in  laying  on  the  last  brick  the  column 
or  arm  broke  at  the  wall. 

Experiment  2. — In  this  experiment  twelve  bricks 
were  cemented  to  each  other  exactly  as  above ; and 
then  nine  bricks  more  were  laid  on,  viz.  by  placing 
one  over  each  of  the  last  seven : and,  lastly,  two  at 
the  farthest  extremity.  The  arm  was  left  in  this 
state  without  breaking. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  Parker  and 
White’s  cement,  which  was  perfectly  dry  in  both 
cases  before  the  additional  bricks  were  added. 
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Erpcriment  .3. — Eleven  bricks  were  attached  in 
the  same  manner,  and  several  weeks  after,  twenty- 
one  bricks  were  piled  upon  the  farthest  extremity. 
Adding  the  last  brick  caused  the  arm  to  break  off  at 
the  wall. 

Ejcperiment  4. — Eleven  bricks  were  attached  to 
the  wall  edgewise ; in  this  state  the  arm  supported 
four  bricks,  and  then  broke  at  the  wall. 

These  two  experiments  were  made  with  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Montague’s  cement. 

Erpa-iment  5. — A column  was  built  6 feet  high 
and  14  inches  square,  and  when  dry  was  laid 
lengthwise  on  two  props,  5 feet  6 inches  asunder ; 
in  this  position  a weight  of  896  lbs.  was  laid  over 
the  centre,  which  it  supported  without  breaking. 
It  continued  to  bear  this  a considerable  time. 

Experiment  6. — Exactly  the  same  experiment  was 
tried  on  a column,  using  half  cement,  and  half  sand ; 
this  bore  the  same  weight  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
broke. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  Mr.  Shepherd’s 
cement. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  in  every  case  of 
fracture  the  brick  itself  gave  way  before  the  ce- 
ment. 


o 
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CRUSHING  FORCE. 

1 1 9.  Experimenlt  on  tie  retitt'mg  Power  of  varioui  Building 
Materials,  Stone,  Brick,  ^c.,  to  a Crushing  Force. 


i 

='1 

Matkriala. 

Sped  Ac 
eravUy. 

Cnithhig 

weight. 

1 

1284 

2 

805 

3 

Statuary  Marble,  1 inch * 

3216 

4 

Craigleith  do.  do 

.... 

8688 

5 

Chalk,  cube  of  1|  inch  

1127 

6 

Brick,  pale  red,  do 

2085 

1265  1 

7 

Roe  Stone,  Gloucestershire,  do. 

.... 

1449 

8 

Red  Brick do 

2168 

1817 

9 

l>itto,  Hammersmith  Paviors’,  do.  * 

.... 

2254 

10 

Burnt  do. do 

.... 

3243 

It 

Fire  brick ........  do 

.... 

3864 

12 

Derby  Grit do 

2316 

7070 

13 

Ditto,  another  specimen,  do. 

2428 

9776 

14 

Killaly  White  Freestone,  do... 

2423 

10264 

15 

Portland do 

2428 

10284 

16 

Crai^leith  White  Freestone  do. 

2452 

12346 

17 

York^ire  Paring,  with  the  Strata,  do.  • • . 

2507 

12856 

18 

Ditto do against  Strata,  do. . . . 

.... 

12856 

19 

White  Statuary  Marble  .do. . . . 

2760 

13632 

20 

Bramlev  Fall  S^dstone do.. .. 

2506 

13632 

21 

Ditto against  Strata,  do.... 

.... 

13632 

22 

Cornish  Granite do.... 

2662 

14302 

23 

Dundee  Sandstone do.... 

2530 

14918 

24 

Portland,  a 2 inch  cube  

2423 

I49I8 

25 

Craigleith,  with  the  Strata,  I4  indi  cube. . 

2452 

15560 

26 

Devonshire  Red  Marble .do. . . . 

.... 

16712 

87 

Compact  Limestone do ... « 

2584 

17354 

28 

Granite,  Peterhead .do. • . . 

.... 

18636 

29 

Black  Compact  Limestone  do. . . . 

2598 

19924 

30 

Purbeck do. . . . 

2599 

20610 

31 

Black  Brabant  Marble do ... . 

2697 

20742 

32 

S3 

34 

Freestone,  very  hard  do.... 

2528 

21254 

Granite,  Aberdeen,  blue  kind do. . . . 

2625 

24556 

S«  Experiment  by  O.  Rennie,  Etq.,  Phil.  Tran*.  IfllK. 
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120.  On  tlie  Force  necessaty  to  overturn  Walls  and 
Columns. 

1.  A column  of  soft  givry  (assuming  the  specific 
gravity  2000)  is  erected  on  a base  2 feet  square, 
and  its  height  is  20  feet.  Required  the  force,  acting 
perpendicular  to  its  end,  necessary  to  overturn  it. 

It  is  obvious  here  that  the  force  necessary  to 
produce  the  fracture  will  consist  of  two  parts,  viz. 
1st,  that  which  is  necessary  to  produce  an  equili- 
brium with  the  weight  of  the  wall,  independent  of 
the  cohesion ; and,  2d,  of  a part  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  cohesion,  independent  of  the  equilibrium. 
The  latter  will  vary  with  the  area  of  the  base  of 
fracture  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  force; 
and  the  former  with  the  weight  of  the  column  and 
the  situation  of  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Generally,  if  W denote  the  weight  of  the  wall, 
I the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  of  a direct 
force  from  the  fulcrum  about  which  the  wall  is  to 
turn,  and  r the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  same,  both  in  feet ; then  by  the  property  of  the 
Wr 

lever  F = -y , the  force  necessary  to  produce  an 
equilibrium. 

And,  from  the  theory  of  the  strength  of  materials 
¥ I 

=.C,  a comtant  quantity, 

where  a is  the  breadth,  and  d the  depth  of  the 
section  of  fracture  in  feet ; whence  F = the 

o 2 
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force  requisite  to  produce  the  fracture:  therefore, 
F + F'  = ^ + —j—t  the  whole  force  required. 

In  the  present  case, 

W = 2000  oz.,  or  125  lbs.,  and  125  x 2’  x 20  = 10000, 
r = l,  /=20,  a = 2,  rf=2,  and  let  C = 500; 

whence,F  + F = = 500  + 200  = 700lbs, 

the  force  sought. 

On  the  Pressure  of  Banks  and  the  Dimensions  of 
Revetments. 

121.  Having  established  above  (at  least  approxi- 
matively)  certain  data  relative  to  the  resistance  and 
cohesion  of  walls  and  columns,  it  remains  now  to 
ascertain  the  pressure  of  earth  against  revetments, 
in  order  thence  to  determine  their  requisite  di- 
mensions, that  an  equilibrium  may  be  established 
between  those  twp  forces. 

For  this  purpose,  let  C B H E (in  the  annexed  figure) 


denote  a bank  of  earth,  the  natural  slope  of  which  is 
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E B.  Let  the  weight  of  the  part  CBE,  one  foot 
thick  = W,  and  noake  B E = /,  C B = A,  C E = A. 
From  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane, 

as/:  A;;W  : * W=W', 

the  weight  which,  attached  to  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  the  sliding  solid,  would  preserve  it  in  equilibrio 

on  the  plane  EB,  supposing  no  friction  between  the 

two  surfaces.  The  weight  W'  will,  therefore,  under 

this  supposition,  denote  the  quantity,  F I the  direction, 

and  I the  effective  point  of  application  of  the  force  of 

the  bank  against  the  wall  A BCD.  And  now,  to  find 

the  horizontal  force  at  I : since  the  triangles  KFI  and 

BEC  are  similar,  we  have  by  the  resolution  of  forces 

, , AW'  AAW 

l-.i-.-.W  : 

for  the  horizontal  effect  at  I : also,  since  K A,  from 
the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity  = ^ of  DA,  or  ^ A; 


and  KI=^,  and  AI  = ^A-^, 


{.r  being  taken  to  denote  the  breadth  of  the  wall 
at  bottom,)  the  whole  effect  of  the  above  pressure 
to  turn  the  wall  as  a lever  about  a fulcrum  at  A, 
will  be  expressed  by 


AAW 

n 


, or 


Aj:\  A’A’i 
A J YW 


it  denoting  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth. 

Now,  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  revetment  re- 
quisite to  keep  this  force  in  equilibrio,  let  A'  denote 
the  given  height  of  the  wall ; S its  specific  gravitj’’, 
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or  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot;  x,  as  above,  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  bottom ; y the  distance 
of  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  its  centre  of  gravity 
upon  its  base,  from  the  outward  edge  of  the  wall  at 
bottom,  viz.  the  point  about  which  the  wall  turns ; 
and  a the  area  of  its  transverse  vertical  section; 
then,  since  we  are  only  considering  1 foot  in  length, 
the  same  quantity,  a,  will  also  denote  the  solid 
content  of  the  wall  opposed  to  the  bank;  and, 
consequently,  a S will  be  its  weight. 

Therefore,  by  the  preceding  pro|X)sition, 

F —y  a S, 

the  resistance  which  the  wall  opposes  in  consequence 
of  its  weight,  and 

F'  = Ca-’, 


the  resistance  from  cohesion,  C being  a constant 
quantity,  iVth  of  which  we  may  take  = .'500  as  in 
the  preceding  article  ; whence 

S + C.r’ 


will  be  the  whole  resistance  opposed  to  the  bank ; 
and,  consequently,  in  case  of  an  equilibrium,  or  of 
an  equality  between  the  force  of  pressure  of  the 
bank  and  the  resistance  of  the  wall,  we  shall  have 


b’i’t 


yaS  + Cx^  = -^ 


b*  h’ s X 

Yb  l‘  ’ 


a general  formula,  from  which  .r,  the  breadth  of  the 
wall,  in  all  cases  may  be  determined. 
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If  the  uhM  be  rectangular,  then_y  = | x,  and  a=.K  x, 
and  the  above  becomes 


^h'8x*  + Cx* 


b'h^t  b'hUx 
ii~F  ibl‘  ’ 


, bh' t X O'  n- 1 

Sh‘l‘+iCl^  ~ 6 CT+3  A' 7*  S • 

If  the  wall  be  triangular,  then  yz=.\x,  and  a — ^Kx, 
and  the  above  becomes 

1 V a 4.  p r*  — h*  IX  ^ 

^h8x  ^-Gx  _ ^ 


b'h’ 


j bh’ix  _ b' h*  t 

or,  X +1  A;<rs~^2C/=‘~rA"Sl'+6C/*- 

Example  I. — As  an  example,  let  the  natural  slope 
of  a given  soil,  when  unsupported,  be  45°,  and  its 
specific  gravity  2000,  or  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot, 
125  lbs.;  and  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
breadth  of  a rectangular  wall  of  soft  givry  necessary 
to  support  it : the  wall  and  bank  being  both  12  feet 
high ; and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wall  2500, 
or  1561bs.  to  the  cubic  foot. 

Here  ^'=12,  A=12,  b=V2,  /=12v/2,  S = 156, 
5 = 125,  and  C = 500. 

Whence, 

,r’  + 3-794  ,r=  15-176; 

or,  ,r=  -1-897 ±v/(l‘897*  + 15-176)  = 2-435  feet. 

Example  II. — Let  all  the  data  remain  the  same, 
to  find  the  breadth  at  bottom  of  a triangular  wall, 
that  will  keep  the  same  bank  in  equilibrio. 

Here,  putting  our  second  formula  into  numbers, 
we  have  .r’ + 5-148  j?  = 20-594; 

or,  ,r  = - 2-574  x + v/(2-574*  + 20-594)  = 2 643  feet. 
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This  is  but  little  different  from  the  former,  as  ought 
obviously  to  be  the  case,  because  a great  part  of  the 
resistance  is  due  to  the  cohesion  of  the  bottom  section, 
that  arising  from  the  weight  being  comparatively 
small : it  is  singular,  therefore,  that  the  former 
datum  has  never  (I  believe)  been  introduced  into 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Prony,  who  has  at- 
tempted an  elaborate  solution  of  this  proposition, 
has  no  reference  to  the  wall’s  cohesion.  It  will  be 
observed,  also,  that  in  the  above  investigation  we 
have  not  considered  the  friction  of  the  two  surfaces  : 
this  is,  of  course,  very  considerable,  and  will  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  a quantity  less  than 
the  above.  Experiments  are,  therefore,  necessary 
to  establish  this  point ; in  the  mean  time  it  may 
be  observed,  that  as  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
resistance  of  the  wall  should  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  pressure  it  has  to  sustain,  it  will  be  safer  to  omit 
it  entirely  than  to  introduce  it  without  very  correct 
data,  drawn  from  the  results  of  experiments  carried 
on  upon  a large  scale. 

Example  III. — Supposing  the  wall  to  be  built  of 
the  best  stock  brick,  which  weighs  1 00  lbs.  to  the 
cubic  foot,  and  that  a cubic  foot  of  the  earth  weighs 
96  lbs. ; also,  that  the  bank  is  1 2 feet  high,  and  the 
natural  slope  of  the  soil  is  30° : what  must  be  the 
thickness  of  the  rectangular  wall  that  will  just  pre- 
vent the  bank  from  slipping  ? 

Example  IV. — With  the  same  data,  required  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  bottom,  sup|X)sing  it  in  the 
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form  of  a triangular  wedge,  as  in  the  second  example 
above  ? 

Rjcample  V. — To  find  the  thickness  of  an  upright 
rectangular  wall  necessary  to  support  a body  of 
water,  the  depth  being  10  feet,  and  the  wall  12  feet 
high,  the  specific  gravity  of  water  being  1000,  and 
the  best  stock  brick  2000. 

Example  VI. — Required  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
at  bottom,  supposing  the  data  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  example,  but  the  wall  to  be  in  the  form  of 
a triangle,  as  in  examples  2 and  4 ? 

Note. — The  pressure  in  the  last  two  examples  is 
to  be  estimated  on  the  principles  of  the  pressure  of 
fluids. 

122.  Remark. — The  above  can  only  be  considered 
as  a very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  theory  of  Revet- 
ments, at  least  as  relates  to  its  practical  application, 
for  want  of  the  proper  experimental  data : being 
merely  given,  in  connexion  with  our  general  theory 
of  the  strength  of  materials,  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing considerations  relative  to  the  cohesion  of  walls, 
he.,  which  have  been  commonly  omitted : and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that,  according  to  all  theories, 
(and  there  have  been  several,)  the  computed  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  has  very  far  exceeded  what  was 
ever  considered  to  be  practically  necessary. 

To  render  the  theory  complete,  with  respect  to  its 
practical  application,  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a 
course  of  experiments  upon  a large  scale ; first,  upon 
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the  Strength  of  common  cement  and  mortar;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  force  with  which  different  soils 
tend  to  slide  down,  when  erected  into  the  form  of 
banks.  A well-conducted  set  of  experiments  of  this 
kind  would  blend  into  one  what  many  writers  have 
divided  into  several  distinct  data.  Thus  some  authors 
have  considered  first,  what  they  call  the  natural  slope 
of  different  soils,  by  which  they  mean  the  slope  that 
the  surface  will  assume  when  thrown  loosely  in  a 
heap ; very  different,  as  they  suppose,  from  the  slope 
that  a bank  will  assume  that  has  been  supported, 
but  of  which  that  support  has  been  removed  or 
overthrown.  This,  therefore,  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  friction  and  cohesion  of  soils,  and  what  is 
denominated  the  slope  of  maximum  thrust : but  how- 
ever well  this  may  answer  the  purpose  of  making 
a display  of  analytical  transformations,  I cannot 
think  it  is  at  all  calculated  to  obtain  any  useful  prac- 
tical results.  I should  conceive  that  a set  of  experi- 
ments, made  upon  the  absolute  thrust  of  different 
soils,  which  would  include  or  blend  all  these  data  in 
one  general  result,  would  be  much  more  useful,  as 
furnishing  less  causes  of  error,  and  rendering  the 
dependent  computations  much  more  simple  and  intel- 
ligible to  those  who  are  commonly  interested  in  such 
deductions. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  the  method  of  re- 
solving the  force  of  the  bank  at  the  point  I,  instead 
of  the  point  F,  which  former  is  obviously  the  effec- 
tive point  as  regards  the  lever  by  which  the  wall 
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turns,  shews,  that  while  the  continuation  of  the  slope 
falls  within  the  base  of  the  wall,  the  soil  which 
forms  it  will  add  to  the  stability  of  the  revetment ; 
which  is  conformable  to  the  experiments  of  Colonel 
Pasley.  See  Vol.  III.  of  that  author’s  “Course  of 

Military  Instruction.” 

♦ 
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Direct  Cohesion. 

123.  Cast  iron  is  but  seldom  employed  to  act  as  a 
tie,  or  to  resist  by  its  direct  cohesive  power,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  not  considered  well  calcu- 
lated; not  perhaps  because  it  has  not  sufficient 
strength,  but  because  its  strength  is  not  certain,  and 
that  it  accommodates  itself  less  to  any  cross  strain 
than  malleable  iron.  A bar  of  malleable  iron  will 
admit  of  considerable  torsion  without  any  great 
diminution  of  its  direct  strength,  but  in  cast  iron 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  any  twist  brought  on  a bar 
with  a direct  strain  is  pretty  sure  to  produce  fracture 
long  before  the  whole  of  its  direct  strength  is  called 
into  action.  For  this  reason  but  few  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  these  give  results  certainly  far 
within  the  proper  limits.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
section,  on  the  transverse  power  of  cast  iron,  that, 
even  admitting  this  material  to  be  insuperably  hard, 
its  direct  cohesive  power  must  be  at  least  ten  tons 
per  inch,  and  as  it  is  certainly  not  insuperably  hard 
or  incompressible,  it  must  necessarily  exceed  10  tons; 
whereas  the  only  three  exj>eriments  we  have,  give 
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a mean  of  8’14  tons,  or  about  18000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  viz. : — 

EA'periment  1 . — By  Captain  Brown,  on  a bar. 

Ton». 

1 J inch  square,  which  was  broken  with  1 1 -35  tons, 

or  per  square  inch  7-26 

Experiment  2. — By  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  on 
a bar. 

^ inch  square,  cast  horizontally,  which  was 


broken  with 1193  lbs., 

or  per  square  inch 8'52 

Experiment  ,8. — By  the  same,  on  another  bar. 

^ inch  square,  cast  vertically 1218  lbs., 

or  per  square  inch  8-6G 

3)  24-  W 

Mean 8- 14 


On  the  Strength  of  Hydrostatic  Presses. 

124.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  cast  iron  is  seldom 
employed  to  resist  a direct  strain,  but  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  this  is  unavoidable,  and  amongst 
others,  in  hydrostatic  presses  and  water-pipes ; for 
the  tendency  of  the  internal  pressure  is  here  ob- 
viously to  rend  open  the  cylinder  longitudinally,  and 
its  power  of  resistance  is  only  the  direct  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  metal  in  its  longitudinal  section.  It 
would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  strength  of  a 
cylinder  exposed  to  an  internal  pressure  must  be  pro- 
portional to  its  thickness,  but  practically  this  is  not 
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the  case,  it  being  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
thickness  in  a much  higher  proportion  than  in  that 
of  the  strain.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  ap- 
parent mystery  some  years  back  by  Mr.  Kier,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrostatic 
presses,  and  it  led  me  to  the  following  investigation 
of  the  subject,  which  was  presented  to  the  In^itution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  has  been  recently  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

Let  ah,  he,  be  any  small  elementary  part  of  the 
circumference,  which  may  be 
taken  as  right  lines,  and  let 
the  pressure  on  each  of  them 
be  called  p,  which,  being  pro- 
portional to  them,  may  be 
represented  by  the  elements 
themselves,  ab,  be,  these  being 
perpendicular  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  pressure  acts.  Resolve  these  pressures 
or  forces  into  two  rectangular  forces,  ad,  db,  and  be,  ec, 
of  which,  ad  and  be  will  represent  forces  acting' per- 
pendicular to  their  direction  or  parallel  to  AB,  and 
db  and  ec  forces  parallel  to  DC.  Confining  ourselves 
at  present  to  the  former,  if  we  conceive  the  semi- 
circumference  DBC  to  be  divided  into  its  component 
elements,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  all  the  forces 
acting  parallel  to  AB,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  perpendiculars,  ad,  be,  or  to  the  whole  dia- 
meter DC.  That  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  acting 
parallel  to  AB,  will  be  to  the  sum  of  all  the  forces 


c 
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or  pressure  on  the  semi-circumference  DBG,  as  the 
diameter  to  the  semi-circumference.  But  the  pres- 
sure on  the  semi-circumference  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  inches  in  the  same,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  per 
square  inch,  consequently  the  force  or  pressure 
exerted  parallel  to  AB,  will  be  equal  to  the  inches 
in  the  diameter,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  per  square 
inch,  the  ring  being  here  supposed,  for  the  purpose 
of  simplification,  only  an  inch  deep.  But  to  resist 
this  pressure,  we  have  the  two  thicknesses  of  the 
ring  at  D and  C ; therefore  the  direct  strains  on  the 
circumference  at  any  one  point,  as  D,  will  be  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  per  square  inch,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  inches  in  the  radius. 

We  should  come  to  the  same  result  more  simply, 
but  perhaps  not  so  satisfactorily,  by  conceiving  a 
section  passing  through  the  diameter  DC ; then  it 
follows  that  the  pressure  on  this  section,  which  is 
directly  resisted  at  D and  C,  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  square  inches  in  the  section,  multiplied  by  the 
pressure  per  square  inch.  Therefore  the  strain  on 
D or  C singly,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  multiplied  by  the  inches  in  the  radius;  the 
same  as  above. 

Having  thus  found  the  strain  at  D and  C,  it  would 
appear  at  first,  as  is  stated  above,  only  to  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  metal  necessary  to 
resist  this  strain  when  applied  directly  to  its  length  ; 
this,  however,  i.s  by  no  means  the  ca.se,  for  if  we 
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imagine,  as  we  must  do,  that  the  iron,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  internal  pressure,  suffers  a certain  de- 
gree of  extension,  we  shall  find  that  the  external  cir- 
cumference participates  much  less  in  this  extension 
than  the  interior,  and  as  the  resistance  is  proportional 
to  the  extension  divided  by  the  length,  according  to 
the  law  vi  tensio  sic  vis,  it  follows,  that  the  external 
circumference,  and  every  successive  circular  lamina, 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  surface,  offers  a less 
and  less  resistance  to  the  interior  strain : the  law  of 
which  decrease  of  resistance  it  is  our  present  object 
to  investigate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  ex- 
tension the  cylinder  or  ring  may  undergo,  there  will 
be  still  in  it  the  same  quantity  of  metal,  or,  which 
is  the  same,  the  area  of  the  circular  ring,  formed  by 
a section  through  it,  will  remain  the  same,  which 
area  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  two  diameters. 

Let  D be  the  interior  diameter  before  the  pressure 
is  exerted,  and  D + rf  its  diameter  when  extended  by 
the  pressure.  Let  also  D'  be  the  external  diameter 
before,  and  B'  + d'  the  diameter  after  the  pressure  is 
exerted ; then  from  what  is  stated  above  it  follows, 
that  we  shall  have 

D'^-D’  = (D'  + rf')*-(D  + t/)’ 
or,  2DV' + </'*  = 2 Drf  + rf’ 
or,  2 D'  + rf'  i 2l)  + d : : d : d' 
or  since  d'  and  d are  very  small  in  comparison  with 
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D'  and  D,  this  analogy  becomes  D'  : D : : rf : 
That  is,  the  extension  of  the  exterior  surface  is  to 
that  of  the  interior  as  the  interior  diameter  to  the 
exterior. 

But  the  resistance  is  as  the  extension  divided  by 
the  length,  therefore  the  resistance  of  the  exterior  sur- 
face is  to  that  of  the  interior  as  ^ or  as  D’  : D**. 

That  is,  the  resistance  offered  by  each  successive 
lamina,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  or 
inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
centre ; by  means  of  which  law  the  actual  resistance 
due  to  any  thickness  is  readily  ascertained. 

Let  r be  the  interior  radius  of  any  cylinder,  p the 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  fluid,  t the  whole 
thickness  of  the  metal,  and  x any  variable  distance 
from  the  interior  surface.  Let  also  represent 
the  strain  exerted  at  the  interior  surface,  according 
to  the  principles  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of 
<this  paper.  Then  by  the  law  last  illustrated  we 
shall  have. 


/ \ # 9 r ^ 

(r  + ^)  :r 

for  the  strain  at  the  distance  x from  the  interior 


surface ; and  consequently  + Co*".  = the  sum 

of  all  the  strains,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  resistance. 
This  becomes,  when 

x — t,  R — rs  (—  -—5-^  =s 

\r  r-M/  r + < 


That  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  variable  resistances  due 

p 
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to  the  whol(‘  thickness  t,  is  equal  to  the  resistance 

xt  • • 

that  would  I>e  due  to  the  thickness  acting  uni- 
formly with  a resistance  or  rp. 


Application  of  this  Rule  fw  computiuf]  the  proper 
Thickness  of  Metal  in  a Cylindric  Ilt/draulic  Press 
of  gieen  Power  and  Dimensiom. 

1 25.  Let  r be  the  radius  of  the  proposed  cylinder,  p 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  fluid,  and  x the 
required  thickness : let  also  c represent  the  cohesive 
strength  of  a square  inch  rod  of  the  metal. 

Then  from  what  has  preceded  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  strain  due  to  the  interior  pressure  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  pr,  and  that  the  greatest  resistance  to 

which  the  cylinder  can  be  safely  opposed  is  c x 

hence  when  the  strain  and  resistance  are  in  equb 
librio,  we  shall  have 

...  (1) 

or  pr  +px  = C.V 

whence  x — (the  thickness)  sought. 

Hence  the  following  rule  in  words  for  corn|nitiiig 
the  thickness  of  metal  in  all  cases;  viz.,  multiplv  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  by  the  radius  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  divide  the  product  by  the  difference  lie- 
tween  the  cohesive  strength  of  a square  inch  rf>d  of 
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the  metal  and  the  pressure  per  square  inch,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  thickness  required. 

At  present  we  have  only  considered  the  circum- 
ferential strain : to  find  the  longitudinal  strain,  we 
have  to  multiply  the  area  of  the  piston  by  the  pres- 
sure per  inch  ; while  the  resistance  in  this  direction 
will  be  equal  to  the  cohesive  power  of  the  metal 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of 
the  cylinder ; so  that  when  these  are  equal  to  each 
other,  we  shall  have. 


.‘1'1416  r’p  = 3‘1416  (2r.r -p.r’)  c, 
which  gives  = r|  \/(^  ^ 0 ~ ^ 

And  it  is  obvious,  that  whichever  of  these  two 
values  of  .r,  viz.  (1)  or  (2),  is  the  greatest,  is  the 
one  which  must  be  adopted.  It  will  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  practical  cases  the  former  is  the 
greater ; for  it  is  only  when  p exceeds  c that  the 
latter  value  of  x can  be  ever  equal  to  the  former. 
Let  us,  for  example,  find  the  relative  values  of p and 
c,  when  these  values  of  x are  equal  to  each  other, 
by  making 


liL 

c-i> 


V(f ->)->}• 


this  gives  , = - , 

” (c* — py  c — p c 


or  p^c  -\-2pc{c—p)—p  {c—pY, 
or  p^—pc  — c^, 
whence  p — c{\±\^y5). 


That  is,  these  two  values  of  x can  only  lie  equal 

p 2 
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to  each  ntlier  when  p exceeds  c in  the  ratio  of 

±4  y/^)  ■ 1 '•>  which  is  an  impracticable  pressure  ; 
for  it  is  obvious  from  the  first  value  of  j’,  that  no 
thickness  will  be  sufficient  to  resist  an  internal  pres- 
sure which  exceeds  (per  square  inch)  the  cohesive 
power  of  a square  inch  rod  of  the  metal ; a result 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  paradoxical ; but 
it  will  be  observed  that,  with  such  a pressure,  the 
interior  surface  will  be  fractured  before  the  other 
parts  of  the  metal  are  brought  into  action. 

It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  attend  wholly  to 
the  first  expression ; and  here  it  may  be  observed, 
that  j;  and  r,  with  the  same  pressure  and  cohesive 
power,  being  always  in  the  same  ratio,  we  might  re- 
duce the  rule  for  finding  the  thickness  of  metal  to 
the  following  tabulated  form,  in  which  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  standing  against 
any  pressure  by  the  internal  radius  of  the  cylinder 
or  piston  for  the  thickness  required  : and  this  I have 
done  in  the  paper  alluded  to ; but  as  it  is  certain, 
we  have  not  at  present  a knowledge  of  the  direct 
cohesive  power  of  the  metal,  I have  cancelled  them 
in  the  present  article.  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Cast  Iron,  by  deductions  from  the  transverse 
strength,  makes  the  direct  cohesive  power  about 
20  tons ; but  this  depends  upon  the  assumption,  that 
the  neutral  axis  is  in  the  centre  of  the  area  of  frac- 
ture, for  which  there  is  no  good  reason.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  Treatise,  that  in 
malleable  iron,  in  rectangular  bars,  the  neutral  axis 
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divides  the  area  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  4 ; and  there  is 
every  reason  to  consider  it  to  be  much  higher  in 
cast  iron.  We  can  therefore,  perhaps,  not  assume 
it  at  more  than  1 2 tons  per  inch ; and  as  not  more 
than  one  half  of  this  ought  to  be  practically  de- 
pended upon,  we  cannot  take  c,  in  the  preceding 
formula,  at  more  than  6 tons.  Supposing  the  press, 
therefore,  to  be  intended  to  act  with  a power  of  .3 
tons  per  inch,  with  a radius  of  5 inches,  we  should 
have 

3x5 

X =.  ■ — ^ = 5 inches  for  the  thickness  sought. 

0—3 

In  the  same  way,  the  thickness  of  a gun  metal  cy- 
linder, or  leaden  pipe,  may  be  found  taking  in  each 
for  the  practical  strength,  one-third  of  the  mean 
strength  of  the  metal,  as  given  in  the  following 
tables. 


On  the  Strength  of  Direct  Cohesion  of  various  Metals. 

126.  As  but  few  applications  of  other  metals  than 
iron  are  called  for  under  circumstances  of  great  im- 
portance, the  number  of  experiments  upon  them  are 
very  limited,  and  these  are  generally  upon  their 
direct  strength.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  giving  the  following  table  of  results,  from 
Experiments  made  in  Ilis  Majesty’s  Dock-yard, 
Woolwich ; and  others  by  George  Rennie,  Esq., 
Phil.  Trans.,  1818. 
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TABLES  OF  THE  DIRECT  COHESIVE  POWERS  OF  VARIOUS  METALS. 


TABLE  I. 

The  following  Experiments  were  made  by  order  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  the  Testing  Machine  in  His  Majesty's  Dock-yard,  Wool- 
wich, described  in  a subsequent  Article.  On  King's  Copper, 
GreenfeWs  Copper,  and  on  the  Patent  Yellow  Metal.  By 
Mr.  John  Kingston. 

KINO'S  COPPER. 


Di&inetcr  ' 
of  boll. 

Quautlty  itretched 
in  four  feK, 

Breaking  weight  in 
tona. 

1 

Reduced  to  iquare 
inch. 

with  ton* 

inch. 

u 

15  .. 

•0(i2 

22  tons. 

51 189 

u 

15  .. 

•100 

22 

51189 

u i 

15  .. 

•125 

21J 

50C07 

12  .. 

•125 

IGj 

48578 

1 

12  .. 

•137 

17 

50050 

1 

12  .. 

•125 

17J 

50780 

oj 

9 .. 

•125 

12J 

5128C 

os 

9 .. 

•125 

12J 

49135 

OS 

9 .. 

'085 

13S 

510G2 

OJ 

a .. 

•125 

9 

47104 

OJ 

« .. 

•137 

8J 

45797 

OJ 

6 .. 

•137 

9 

47104 

■ 

1 

Mean. . 

49499=22- 1 loin. 

i 

GREENFELL'S  COPPER. 

! >1 

15  .. 

•137 

194  tons. 

45372 

15  .. 

•125 

I9j 

45.372 

15  .. 

•125 

18 

41881 

j 

12  .. 

•125 

I5J 

4G3G9 

1 

12  .. 

•150 

ISj 

45G33 

! 1 

12  .. 

•150 

UJ 

43425 

Oj 

9 .. 

•100 

IS 

60098 

05 

9 .. 

•112 

13 

50098 

05 

9 .. 

•087 

13j 

52989 

OJA 

6 .. 

•100 

OJ 

47727 

OJA 

6 .. 

•125 

9 

44150 

OJA 

6 .. 

•125 

8J 

42832 

Mean. . 

1 46329=20-7  tous. 
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TABLE — (CONTINI'BU). 


PATENT  YELLOW  METAD 


DUmetrr 
of  bulu 

Quantity  stretched 
in  four  feet. 

Breaking  weight  in 
tons. 

fteduretl  to  square 
Inch. 

i UA 

with  turu 
1.5  .. 

inch. 

•160 

234 

tons. 

51750 

15  ., 

•2’M 

23 

50040 

1 IJ,!, 

15  .. 

19 

41840 

1 

12  .. 

-250 

163 

50628 

1 1 

12  .. 

*750 

183 

56329 

, » 

12  .. 

•600 

203 

.59617 

05 

9 .. 

2-00 

13 

50098 

1 Oj 

Defective. 

8 

30830 

01 

9 .. 

200 

124 

94 

48172 

6 .. 

1-70 

49720 

03 

6 .. 

3-00 

8 

41870 

03 

6 .. 

2-00 

94 

49720 

Alcan.. 

49185=21-9  tons. 

TABLE  II. 


Ex/HTimeiils  on  the  iStrenglh  of  Direct  Cohesion  of  various  Metals. 
Gkoroe  Kennik,  Esq.,yrtmi  Phil.  Trans.  1818. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
« 

7 

8 

a 

in 

11 

12 
13 


} inch  caat  iron  bar,  horizontal  caat. ...  1 168  1 

Ditto  vertical  cast 1218) 

Ditto,  cast  steel  previously  tilted 

Ditto,  blistered  steel  reduced  per  hammer  . . 

Ditto,  sheer  ditto,  ditto 

Ditto,  Swedish  iron,  ditto 

Ditto,  English  ditto,  ditto 

Ditto,  hard  gun  metal 

Ditto,  wrought  copper,  reduced  per  hammer 

Ditto,  cast  copper 

Ditto,  fine  yellow  brass 

Ditto,  caat  tin 

Ditto,  cast  lead 


Redurcd  to  Inch 
square. 


lbs. 

1193 

8391 

8322 

7977 

4304 

3492 

2273 

2112 

1102 

1123 

296 

114 


tons. 

8-51 

59-93 
59-43 
56-97 
32-15 
24-93 
16-23 
15-08 
8-51 
8-01 
2 11 
0 81 
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KxperimerUs  on  tiie  Resistance  of  \ inch  Iron  Bars  to 
a wrenching  force. 

127.  The  following  experiments  were  made  by 
George  Rennie,  Esq.,  and  were  published  by  him  in 
the  Phil.  Trans.  Part  I.,  for  1818.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  a wrought  iron  lever,  2 feet  long,  having 
an  arched  head  of  about  60°,  and  four  feet  diameter, 
of  which  the  lever  represented  the  radius  : the  centre 
round  which  it  moved  had  a square  hole,  made  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  bar  to  be  twisted.  The  lever 
was  balanced,  and  a scale  hung  on  the  arched  head; 
the  other  end  of  the  bar  being  fixed  in  a square  hole, 
in  a piece  of  iron,  and  that  again  in  a vice.  The 
undermentioned  weights  represent  the  quantity  of 
weight  put  into  the  scale. 

EXPERIMENTS 

ON  TWISTS  CLOSE  TO  THE  BEARING,  CAST  HORIZONTAL. 


No.  Ibt.  oz. 

1.  I iiicli  bars,  twisted  as  under,  with  10  14  in  the  scale. 

2.  ^ ditto,  bad  casting 8 4 

3.  } ditto 10  11 

Average 9 15 

CAST  VERTICAL. 

4.  i 10  8 

6.  J 10  13 

6.  i 10  11 

Average  10  10 
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ON  TW18T8  OF  DIFFERKNT  LENGTHS,  HORIZONTAL  CAST. 

Weight  in  scale. 


No.  !*>»•  <>*• 

7.  4 by  J long 7 3 

8.  4 by  j ditto 8 1 

9.  4 ^ ditto 8 8 

VERTICAL. 

10.  4 4 ditto 10  1 

11.  4 i’y  I ditto 8 9 

12.  4 i*y  1 ditto 8 5 


CAST  HORIZONTAL,  TWISTS  AT  6 INCHES  FROM  THE  BEARING. 


IS.  4 i*y  ^ inches  long 10  9 

14.  4 i>y  ditto  ditto 9 4 

15.  4 i*y  ditto  ditto 9 7 


TWISTS  OF  4 INCH  SQUARE  BARS,  CASE  HORIZONTALLY, 


qrs.  lbs. 

oz. 

16. 

4 close  to  the  bearing.. 

....  3 9 

1 2 end  of  the  bar  hard. 

17. 

4 ditto 

2 18 

0 middle  of  the  bar. 

18. 

4 at  10  inches  from  -i 

1 

bearing,  lever  in  the  | 

...  1 24 

0 

middle.  J 

1 
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On  Twists  of  different  Materials. 

128.  These  experiments  were  made  close  to  the 
bearing,  and  the  weights  were  accumulated  in  the 
scale  until  the  substances  were  wrenched  asunder  : 


No.  lbs.  or. 

19.  Cast  steel 19  9 

20.  Sheer  steel 17  1 

21.  Bli.ster  steel 16  11 

22.  English  iron 10  2 

23.  Swedish  iron 9 8 

24.  Hard  gun  metal  5 0 

25.  Fine  yellow  brass 4 11 

26.  Copper 4 5 

27.  Tin 1 7 

28.  Lead 1 0 


It  will  of  course  be  understood,  that  these  experi- 
ments give  only  the  relative  resistance  to  torsion, 
and  not  the  actual  resistance.  On  this  subject  the 
reader  should  consult  Tredgold’s  “ Practical  Essay 
on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron;”  Art.  222. 
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129.  Experiments  by  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  on  Resistance 
of  Cast  Iron  to  a crushing  force;  from  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1818. 


Slie  of  the  prbm. 

1 

Side  of 
bale. 

Specific 

Cruthing 

Mean  from 

Height. 

gravity. 

.eight. 

each  Ml. 

RSMARKa. 

inch. 

inch. 

Ujb. 

Iba. 

i 

i 

7033 

1454 

5 These  specimens  were 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1416 

V1440 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1449 

l from  one  block. 

i 

Do. 

a 

Do. 

6977 

Do. 

1922 

2:110 

1 2116 

Iron  from  a block. 

Do. 

J 

Do. 

2:«53 

1 

1 

Do. 

a 

Di>. 

2005 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

1407 

1743 

; 1758 

^ These  specimens  were  ^ 
( from  the  same  block.  ; 

Do. 

i 

Do. 

1394 

1 

Do. 

t 

Do. 

1439 

J 

i 

i 

1 

1 

6977 

10561 

( These  specimens  were  j 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

9590 

1 

;977S 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

9917 

-j  from  the  same  block 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

9020 

J 

( as  above. 

1 

7113 

104.32 

1 

1 These  specimens  were 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

10720 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

10605 

Uoiu 

•<  from  horizontal  cast- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8699 

J 

1 mgs. 

1 

i 

7074 

12665 

> 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

109.50 

J These  specimens  were 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

11088 

^11156 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

9844 

( vertii^  castings. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

11006 

J 

1 

Do. 

JL 

|7113 

9455 

9374 

|94I4 

HorUontal  casting. 

iL 

|7074 

9938 

10027 

|9982 

Vertical  casting.  . 

i 

1 

i 

7113 

9006 

'1 

Do. 

Do. 

8845 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

8362 

6430 

>HoriaOBtal  castings. 

Do. 

Do. 

6321 

J 

J 

1 

7074 

9328 

'I 

Do. 

I 

Do. 

8385 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

7890 

> Vertical  castings. 

Do. 

i 

Do. 

7018 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

6430 

1 

J 
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130.  Sinular  Experiments  on  Afferent  Metals. 


SiM  of  the  prinn. 

Side  of 
hue. 

Height. 

Specific  gravity. 

Crushing 

weight. 

Mean  from 
each  ML 

ioch. 

inch. 

lbs. 

i 

J 

Cast  copper. 

7318 

Crumbled  by  the  pres- 
sure. 

Fine  yellow  brass  re- 

Do. 

Do. 

Bras.. 

10304 

.... 

diK^  ^th  with 
32I3lbs. ; 4 with 
10304  lbs. 

Do. 

Do. 

« Wrought ) 
( copper.  J 

6440 

.... 

1 

Reduced  ,4th  with 
3427  lbs.;  i with 
6440  lbs. 

Reduced  with 

Do. 

Do. 

Cast  tin. 

966 

.... 

552  lbs.  ; 4 

9661bs. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cast  lead. 

483 

.... 

Reduced  4 with4831b«. 

In  these  experiments,  after  the  metals  had  been 
compressed  to  a certain  extent,  the  resistance  is 
stated  to  have  been  enormous. 


On  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. 

131.  The  form  in  which  cast  iron  is  most  fre- 
quently employed  is  to  resist  a transverse  strain,  as 
in  rafters,  girders,  &c.,  &c.,  and  numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  requisite  data  for 
computing  the  proper  dimensions  in  these  cases. 
Amongst  the  earliest  experiments  of  this  kind  were 
those  of  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Power  of 
Machines.  These  were  made  by  resting  the  ends 
of  square  inch  bars  on  supports  at  3 feet  distance. 
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and  then  loading  them  with  weights  at  their  centre 
till  fracture  took  place:  the  results  were  as  below: — 


No.  of 
experiment. 

DiaUnceof 

■upportt. 

Depth. 

Mew. 

1 

. 36  inches 

1 

1 

756) 

756 

2 

,.  36 

1 

1 

756J 

3 

,.  30 

1 

1 

10081 

840 

reduced  to  36  inches,  i 

4 

..  36 

1 

1 

5 

..  36 

1 

1 

972 

6 

,.  36 

1 

1 

994  J 

7 

..  36 

1 

1 

average 

' of  three  other  i 

experiments... 

730 

8 

..  36 

1 

1 

869 

9 

..  36 

1 

1 

874^ 

10  

..  36 

1 

1 

1 

897 

by  Mr.  George 

Rennie  J 

6)5066 
Mean...  844 

Now  we  have  seen  (Arts.  28  and  45),  that  in  cases 
of  transverse  strains  the  supports  and  load  being 
applied  as  above 

Where  J is  the  depth  of  the  area  of  tension  and  t the 
ultimate  resistance  per  square  inch,  consequently, 

cf/  = |/W  = 22788 

and  as  d cannot  exceed  1,  t cannot  be  less  than 
22788  lbs.  or  less  than  10  tons,  as  has  been  stated 
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(Art.  123).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cast  iron 
is  not,  any  more  than  other  bodies,  incompressible ; 
cT,  therefore,  is  less  than  1 , and  the  strength  of  direct 
cohesion  more  than  10  tons  ; unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  exact  amount  is  not  known.  Mr.  Tredgold 
makes  it  20  tons,  but  this  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
some  subsequent  and  well  conducted  experiments  by 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  of  Manchester*.  The  latter  gentle- 
man thinks  it  probable  that  in  the  commencement 
of  the  strain  the  neutral  axis  may  divide  the  area  in 
equal  parts,  as  Mr.  Tredgold  assumes,  but  that  it 
changes  its  position  as  the  strain  increases,  as  I 
ha\’e  found  to  be  the  case  in  malleable  iron  in 
which  the  axis  descends,  as  greater  weights  are 
applied. 

It  has  lieen  observed  (Art.  40)  that  the  position 
of  the  neutral  axis  is  not  of  much  importance  in  the 
case  of  timlier,  bars  or  beams  of  this  material  being 
generally  rectangular  where  strength  is  required, 
and  the  strength  of  one  being  known  that  of  others 
may  be  computed  without  reference  to  this  datum : 
but  it  is  very  different  in  cast  iron,  because  in  this, 
bars  may  be  cast  of  various  forms,  and  the  strength 
of  these  cannot  be  computed  without  knowing  the 
position  of  the  axis  in  question.  To  corai)ensate  for 
this  want  of  information,  however,  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
has  sujiplied  us  with  numerous  results  on  bars  of 
dift’erent  forms,  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 


• See  Manchester  Memoirs,  Vol.  V, 
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From  the  preceding  mean  result  we  obtain  for  our 
value  of  S in  cast  iron  rectangular  bars, 

S = -^-^,=i7596  or  7600  nearly. 

4 a a* 


Mr.  TredgoUTs  Eu^perimetits. 

132.  In  these  the  depth  of  the  bar  was  ’65  of  an 
inch,  and  the  breadth  1’3  inch.  They  were  securely 
fixed  at  one  end,  the  load  being  applied  at  the  other, 
the  leverage  being  in  each  case  2 feet. 


No.  of 
experimenL.  I 

Kind  of  Iron. 

Length. 

Drcadth. 

Depth. 

Breaking 

weight. 

Value  of  S, 

s=— . 

4 o ri* 

1 

Old  Park.. 

inche*. 

24 

Inch. 

1-3 

inch. 

•65 

Ite. 

184 

8040 

2 

Adclphi  . . 

24 

1-3 

■65 

173 

7560 

3 

Alfreton  .. 

24 

1-3 

■IW 

168 

7341 

4 

Scrap  iron  . 

24 

1-3 

•65 

174 

76.38 

1 

1 

1 

.Mean  7045 

These  values  of  S agree  very  nearly  with  that 
obtained  from  the  preceding  mean. 

We  may,  therefore,  with  confidence  state  the 
constant  (S)  for  rectangular  cast  iron  bars  to  be 

S = 7620. 
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On  the  Deflection  of  Cast  Iron  when  submitted  to  a 
Transverse  Strain. 

133.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Tredgold*  has  furnished 
us  with  the  four  following  results ; the  bars  were  as 
those  given  above,  two  of  each  kind  having  been 
cast  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 


EXPERIMENT  I. 

OLD  PARK  IRON. 

Two  specimens  run  from  this  kind  of  pig  iron, 
each  3 feet  in  length ; smooth,  clean,  and  regular 
castings.  The  section  of  the  bars  rectangular, 
depth  0‘65  inches,  breadth  T3  inches ; the  sup- 
ports 2'9  feet  or  35  inches  apart,  the  load  suspended 
in  the  middle. 


Weight  applied. 

Deflection  )«t  bar. 

Deflection  M bar. 

60  Ibt. 

Bent  0*1  inch. 

Bent  0*1  inch. 

120 

0-2 

0-203 

162 

0-268 

0-275 

182 

0‘306  small  set. 

0-31 1 

( perceptible. 

190 

0-32  set -005 

0 -33  set -008 

• Treatise  on  tlie  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. 
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The  iron  was  slightly  malleable  in  a cold  state ; 
yielded  easily  to  the  file.  The  fracture  dark  grey, 
with  little  metallic  lustre,  fine  grained  and  compact 
We  may  consider  162  lbs.  as  the  greatest  load 
it  would  bear  without  impairing  its  elastic  force, 
and  0'27  as  the  mean  between  the  flexures  pro- 
duced by  this  weight  or  8 = 0‘27. 

W 

Whence  E=— — ^ = 2251800. 

3x  a a i 


EXPERIMENT 

ADFLPHI  IRON. 


The  specimens  of  this  iron  were  clean,  good 
castings,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  above; 
that  is,  depth  0*65,  breadth  T3  inches,  distance  of 
supports  35  inches. 


Weight  tpplied. 

Deflect kw,  1st  her. 

DcAcctko,  9d  bar. 

eoiba. 

Bent  0*1  inch. 

Bant  0*1  inch. 

120 

0-2 

0-205 

162 

0'26  No  fat. 

0-27  No  set. 

182 

0-30  Set  0075 

0-305  Set  -005 

Taking  the  mean  deflection  with  162  at  -265, 
we  find 

/•  W 

= 2294200. 

32  ad’ 3 

Q 
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EXPERIMENT  3. 

ALFHETON  IRON. 


Same  dimensions  and  distance  of  supports  as  in 
the  preceding,  viz. 

d--&5,  a=l-8,  /=z35. 


Weights  Applied. 

Deflection,  1st  her. 

Deflection,  Sd  her. 

60  lbs. 

Bent  O’l  inch. 

Bent  O'l  inch. 

120 

0-2 

0195 

162 

0-27  No  set. 

0'28  No  set. 

183 

0'31  Small  set. 

0‘525  Small  set. 

Taking  *275  as  the  mean  deflection  with  162  lbs., 
we  find 

/*  W 
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EXPERIMENT  4. 

SCRAI*  IRON. 


These  bars  were  run  from  old  iron ; they  were 
uneven  on  the  surface.  Dimensions  as  before. 


Weighu  applkNl. 

DcAectkm,  lit  bar. 

l>eflectkM.  M bar. 

GOlln. 

Bent  0*09  inch. 

Bent  0 09  inch. 

120 

0*18 

0-18 

IG2 

0-2A  No  set. 

0*25o  No  set. 

I»0 

0*28  No  set. 

0-285  No  set. 

ISO 

0*.30  Small  set. 

0 30  5 ®*‘ 

( certain. 

210 

0-34  Set  -OOS. 

0-34  Set  -004. 

On  these  experiments  Mr.  Tredgold  observes,  that 
these  bars  showed  no  signs  of  a permanent  set  with 
1 80  lbs.,  but  to  whatever  cause  this  greater  range  of 
elastic  power  may  be  owing,  it  would  certainly  be 
unsafe  to  calculate  upon  it.  The  iron  was  very  hard 
to  the  file,  and  very  brittle  fragments  flying  off  when 
hammered  on  the  edge,  instead  of  indenting  as  the 
preceding  specimens. 

Taking  ‘2525  as  the  mean  deflection  with  162  lbs., 
we  have 


W 

E = = 2 407800. 

32  u (1^4 

« 2 
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Excluding  this  as  an  unusual  specimen,  we 
have  as  a mean  from  the  other  three  experiments, 

E = 2254000 

for  the  moan  elastic  power  of  cast  iron  to  the 
nearest  fourth  figure;  the  other  places  are  sup- 
plied by  ciphers  for  the  sake  of  simplification, 
their  real  value  being  unimportant. 


Omiparison  of  the  Strength,  Stiffhe.ox,  S)  C.,  of  Cast  Iron, 
with  good  Knglish  Oak. 

134.  By  the  Table  of  Data,  (Art.  104,)  it  appears, 
that  the  value  of  S,  for  the  best  specimen  of  English 
oak,  is  1 (J72  ; and  from  the  preceding  experiment  for 
cast  iron  8 = 7645,  that  is  strength  of 

oak  : cast  iron  : : 1 : 4‘5  nearly. 

Stiffness  oak  : cast  iron  : : 1 : 13  nearly. 

Sp.  grav.  oak  : cast  iron  : : 1 : 8 nearly. 

If  we  consider  that  170  lbs.  in  these  experiments 
is  just  within  the  elastic  power,  we  find 

8=  = 270.5, 

\ ad* 

which  is  a little  more  than  one-third  of  the  greatest 
value  of  8,  viz.  7645.  Cast  iron  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  to  have  its  elasticity  destroyed  with  about 
one-third  the  weight  that  will  produce  fracture ; it 
ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  loaded  in  permanent  con- 
structions to  more  than  this  amount. 
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Of  the  Section  of  Ch-catest  Strength. 

135.  If  cast  iron  beams,  rafters,  &c.,  were  em- 
ployed generally  of  a rectangular  form  like  timber, 
the  above  data  would  be  all  that  would  be  required; 
but  as  this  metal  may  be  cast  of  any  form  at  plea- 
sure, it  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
know  which  is  the  strongest  form  of  section  with 
a given  load  and  under  different  kinds  of  strains. 
If  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in  cast  iron  were 
known,  and  if  it  were  found  to  preserve  a constant 
law  under  all  circumstances,  these  sections  might  be 
computed ; but  at  present  this  datum  has  not  been 
determined,  nor  the  direct  strength  of  cohesion: 
we  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  the  results  of 
actual  experiments  on  jjarticular  forms,  of  which  a 
great  variety  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
of  Manchester,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Man- 
chester Memoirs,  (Vol.  V.)  and  from  which  the 
following  abstract  is  made. 


136.  KxperimeHts  on  the  Tran.srcrse  Strength  of 
Cast  Iron  of  various  Sections.  By  Katon  Hodg- 
kinson, Esq. 

EXPERI.MENT  1. 

Beam  with  equal  rib  at  top  and  Iwttom. 

Distance  between  the  supports  4 feet  6 inches, 
dej)th  of  beam  inches. 
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Area  of  top  rib  = 1’75  x ‘42  = •735  in. 
Do.  bottom  rib  = 1 '77  x '39  = ’690 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  ? _ 


between  the  ribs  ) ~ 

Area  of  cross  section  = 2'82 

Weight  of  casting 36^  lbs. 

Breaking  weight 6678  lbs. 


The  form  of  fracture  is  represented  by  the  line  tbnr, 
where  </■  = *6  inch  and  hn  2'5  inches,  the  figure  being 
a side  view  of  the  beam. 


EXPERIMENT  2. 

Beam  with  areas  of  section  top  and  bottom  rib 
as  1 : 2. 

Distance  between  the  supports  4 feet  6 inches, 
depth  of  beam  5^  inches. 

Area  of  top  rib  l'74x'26=  -45  in. 

Do.  of  bottom  rib  l'78x'55=  '98 
Thickness  of  vertical  part...  = '30 

Area  of  cross  section = 2'87 

Weight  of  casting  39  lbs. 

Breaking  weight  7368  lbs.  ^ 

Form  of  fracture  nearly  as  in  experiment  1.1 I 
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EXPERIMENT  3. 

Beam  with  top  and  bottom  rib  as  1 : 4. 

Distance  between  the  supports  4 feet  6 inches, 
depth  of  beam  5^  inches. 

Area  of  top  rib  l*07x‘30=  •32in. 

Do.  of  bottom  rib  2‘1  x '57  = 1'2 
Thickness  of  the  vertical  part  = ’32 

Area  of  cross  section = 3‘02 

Weight  of  casting 40  lbs. 

Breaking  weight  8270  lbs. 

Fracture  as  in  experiment  1;  tr='6. 

EXPERIMENT  4. 

Beam  cast  in  common  form;  Messrs.  Fairbain’s  and 
Lillie’s  model. 

Distance  between  supports,  and  depth  of  beam 
as  before. 

Thickness  at  A = '32 
B=  -44 
C=  -45 
FE  = 2'27 
DE=  -52 

Area  of  section  = 3*2  inches. 

Weight  of  castings  40:^  lbs. 

Deflection  with  5758  lbs.  '25  inches. 

7138  -37 

Breaking  weight  = 8270  lbs. 
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The  beam  twisted  a little  before  breaking ; this, 
however,  was  not  usually  the  case  in  the  other  beams 
in  the  same  model. 

Form  of  fracture  as  in  figure  ; tr  = '15. 

t 


All  the  preceding  experiments  were  made  on  beams 
cast  on  their  side  from  iron,  of  which  the  following  is 
a description : 

^ of  Blaina,  No.  2,  -| 
iofBlaina,  No. 

^ of  VV.  I.  S.,  No.  3,  Shropshire. 

This  mixture  is  a strong  iron,  and  therefore  well 
suited  for  beams. 

EXPERIMENT  7*. 

This  was  on  a beam  from  the  same  model  as  that 
in  experiment  4 ; it  was  cast  erect,  but  upside  down 
as  usual,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  preceding  ones. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 

Thickness  at  A = '30 
B=  37 
C=  •42.') 

F E = 2-28 
DE=  -5.3 

Area  of  the  above  section  = 2*28  in. 

* Experiments  5 and  6 arc  omitted,  being  defective. 
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Weight  of  beam  = 38  lbs. 

Deflection  with  6679  lbs.  ‘37  inches. 

9495  -50 

9297  -62 

Breaking  weight  = 9503  lbs. 

It  twisted  in  a serpentine  manner  before  it  broke. 
The  form  of  fracture  was  nearly  as  in  experiment  4, 
but  here  *•=  1*0,  and  bii  — 2'5. 

Remark. — In  the  fiiture  experiments,  all  the  beams, 
except  otherwise  mentioned,  were  cast  erect  but  up- 
side down,  as  there  is  an  accession  of  strength  from 
that  cause.  Those  in  experiments  8,  9, 1 1 , 1 2 and  2 1 , 
were  elliptical,  and  were  indeed  from  the  model  of 
the  first  three  experiments,  its  top  and  bottom  ribs 
being  further  changed. 

EXPERIMENT  8. 

Beam  from  the  same  model  as  that  of  experiment 
3,  the  top  rib  in  the  casting  being  to  the  bottom  as 
1 to  3^  nearly. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 

Area  of  top  rib  = T05  x ’32  = 0'34  inches, 
of  bottom  rib=:2‘15  x '56=  1'20. 

Thickness  of  vertical  part  = ‘33. 

Area  of  cross  section  = 3’08  inches. 

Weight  of  casting  39^1bs. 

Breaking  weight  8263  lbs.  = 73  cwt.  89  lbs. 

It  broke  very  near  to  the  middle. 

The  form  of  fracture  was  nearly  sis  in  the  figure  to 
experiment  1,  but  here  bn=z2'5,  and  tr=  55. 
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EXPERIMENT  9. 


In  this  the  model  of  the  above  had  one  inch  in 
breadth  added  to  its  bottom  rib. 

Ratio  of  the  ribs  1 to  4^  nearly. 

Distance  between  supports  as 
before. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 1’05  x ’34  = 0‘357 
of  bottom  rib  = 3’08  x '51  = 1'570 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = ‘305 
Area  of  section  = 3‘37  inches.  , — 

I 

Weight  of  beam  = 44f  lbs.  ' — 


Breaking  weight  = 1 0727  lbs  = 95  cwt.  87  lbs. 

It  broke  by  tension  4 inches  from  the  middle, 
but  slanting  towards  it ; and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
small  flaw  in  the  bottom  rib,  at  the  place  of  frac- 
ture. ’ 

Here  ir  = '6  inches. 


EXPERIMENT  10. 

Common  beam,  cast  upside  down,  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  like  the  rest  was  from  the  same  model 
as  that  in  experiment  4. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 

Thickness  at  A=  '29 
B=  -425 
C=  -46 
FE  = 2'3 
DE=  -53 
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Area  of  section  = 16  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  = 40^  lbs. 

Breaking  weight  = 8823  lbs. 

It  broke  1^  inch  from  the  middle.  The  form  of 
fracture  was  nearly  as  in  experiment  4. 

Here  foi  = 2'25  and  *’  = '8. 

EXPERIMENT  11. 

Beam  from  model  of  experiment  9,  only  its  top 
and  bottom  rib  altered  as  above. 

Ratio  of  rib  1 to  4 nearly. 

Distance  between  supports  and 
depth  as  before. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 1 '6  x *3 1 5 = 0'5  in. 

Do.  bottom  rib  = 4‘16  x '53  = 2'2 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = ‘38 
Area  of  section  = 4‘50  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  = 57  lbs. 

Deflection  with  11 186  lbs.  = ‘40  inches. 

12698  -45 

13706  -52 

Breaking  weight  = 14462  lbs. 

It  broke  by  tension  1 inch  from  the  middle. 

A»  = 2'5  inches. 

EXPERIMENT  12. 

The  model  of  this  beam  differed  from  that  of  the 
last,  in  having  a broader  bottom  flange. 
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Ratio  of  rib,  1 to  5^  nearly. 

Distance  of  support  as  before. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 1 ‘56  x ’31 5 = 0‘49 
Do.  bottom  rib  = 5'1 7 X '.56  = 2'89 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = *34  in. 

Area  of  section  = 5 inches. 

Weight  of  bfeam  = 67^  lbs.  I. 

Breaking  weight  16730  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  13. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 

Thickness  at  A=  '29 
B=  -425 
C=  -53 
DE=  "565 
FE  = 2*34 

Area  of  section  = 3‘32  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  = 41  lbs. 

It  broke  at  1^  inch  from  the  middle  with  8942  lbs. 

Form  of  Beam  altered. 

The  beams  in  all  the  future  experiments  were  of 
equal  height  through  their  whole  length,  and  had 
their  top  and  bottom  ribs  uniform  in  thickness,  but 
tapering  towards  the  ends,  the  bottom  rib  being  pa- 
rabolic. They  are  represented  in  the  next  page  by 
the  vertical  plan  and  elevation,  where  the  sections 
of  their  middle  are  as  in  the  following  experiments : 
and  the  sections,  from  their  middle  towards  the  ends, 
as  in  experiments  11,  9,  3. 
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PLAN. 


This  form  was  adopted  to  save  metal,  by  reducing 
the  bottom  rib,  which  was  likely  to  become  very 
large. 


EXPERIMENT  1 1. 

Distance  between  supports  4 feet  6 inches,  and 
depth  of  beam  5^  inches,  as  before. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 2’3  x ‘315  = '72 
Do.  bottom  rib  = 4'06  x '57  = 2'31 4 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = '33 
Area  of  section  = 4628  inches. 

Breaking  weight  = 1 5024  lbs. 

It  broke  by  tension  very  near  to 
the  middle. 

EXPERIMENT  15. 

In  this  experiment  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  rib 
only  was  increased  as  before. 

Distance  between  supports  and  depth  as  before. 
Area  of  top  rib  = 2’3.5  x ‘29  = ‘68 
Do.  of  bottom  rib  = 5’43  x '537  = S'916 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = '3.5 
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Area  of  section  = 5*292  inches. 

Breaking  weight  16905  lbs. 

It  broke  by  tension. 

EXPERIMENT  16. 

Beam  from  the  same  model,  but  with  further  in- 
creased bottom  rib. 

Distance  between  supports  and  depth  as  before. 
Area  of  bottom  rib  = 6*8  x *502  = 3*41 3 inches. 
Breaking  weight  = 14336  lbs.  nearly. 

EXPERIMENT  17. 

Beam  of  the  common  form,  from  the  same  model  as 
the  preceding  ones,  (see  fig.  to  experiment  4.) 
Distance  between  supports  as  liefore. 

Weight  of  casting  39^  lbs. 

Weight.  Deflection. 

6218  *28  inches. 

7138  *33 

Breaking  weight  = 7598  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  18. 

Beam  from  the  sajme  model  as  that  in  experi- 
ment 16. 

Distance  of  supports  as  before. 

Top  rib  = 2*3  X *28  = *64 
Bottom  rib  = 6*61  x *54  = 3*57 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = *34 
Area  of  section  = 5*86  inches. 
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Weight  of  casting  68^  lbs. 

Breaking  weight  19441  lbs. 

This  beam  broke  very  nearly  in  the  middle,  by 
tension,  as  before. 


EXPERIMENT  19. 


Distance  of  supports  4 feet  6 inches,  and  dejith 
of  beam  5^  inches,  as  before. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 2-33  x ‘SI  = '72 

of  bottom  rib  = 6’67  x *66  = 4*4 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = ‘266 
Area  of  section  = 6’4,  or  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  = 71  lbs. 

This  beam  broke  in  the  middle  by  compression 
with  26084  lbs.,  a wedge  separating  from  its  upper 
side. 

EXPERIMENT  20. 

Beam  from  the  same  model  as  that  in  the  last  ex- 
periment. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 2*3  x '28  = ‘64 

of  bottom  rib  = 6’63  X 65  = 4-3 1 
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Thickness  of  vertical  part  = ’335 
Area  of  section  6'5,  or  6^  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  = 74|  lbs. 

It  broke  in  the  middle  of  the  beam  by  tension 
with  23249  lbs.  nearly. 

EXPERIMENT  21. 


This  was  an  elliptical  beam  from  the  same  model 
as  that  in  experiment  12,  and  those  preceding  it,  the 
bottom  rib  being  further  increased,  and  being  like 
as  in  them  of  equal  breadth  through  the  whole 
length  of  6 feet. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 1’54  x ‘32  = '493 
of  bottom  rib  = 6'50  x ’51  =:3’315 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = *34 
Ratio  of  ribs  6^  to  1 . 

Area  of  section  = 5'41  inches. 

It  broke  very  near  the  middle  by  tension  with 
21009  lbs.  nearly. 

EXPERIMENT  22. 

This  beam  was  of  the  common  form,  from  the 
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same  model  as  before,  for  comparison  with  the  three 
preceding  ones. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 

Thickness  at  A = "30 
B=  -42 
C=z  -45 
DE=  -51 
FE  = 2-28 

Area  of  section  = 3*17  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  = 40  lbs. 

This  beam  bore  8965  lbs.  and  broke  in  the  middle 
with  considerably  less  than  9327  lbs. 


F.XPERIMENT  23. 


Distance  between  supports  7 feet. 

Depth  of  beam  4’1  inches. 

Area  of  top  rib  =2.25  x •33  = '74  inches. 

of  bottom  rib  = 6*00  x •74=4'44 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = ’40  inches. 
Area  of  section  = 6'54 
Weight  of  casting  = 114  lbs. 

Breaking  weight,  6 tons,  103  lbs. 
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EXPERIMENT  2i. 


Distance  between  supports  7 feet. 

Deptli  of  beam  5‘2  inches. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 2‘25  x •,‘15  = '79 

of  bottom  rib  = 6’00  x ’77  = 4‘62. 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  =’34 
Area  of  section  = 6‘94  inches. 

Weight  of  casting  = 128  lbs. 

Breaking  weight,  6 tons,  15  cwt.  9 lbs. 


EXPERIMENT  25. 


Distance  between  supjiorts,  7 feet. 
Depth  of  beam  (J'O  inches. 
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Area  of  top  rib  = 2'2  x '33 1=  '73 

of  bottom  rib  = 5'93  x '75  = 4'4(! 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = '3.75 
Area  of  section  = 7‘08  inches. 

Weight  of  castings  127^  lbs. 

It  broke  by  tension  in  the  middle  with  this  last 
w'eight,  15129  lbs.,  after  standing  a minute. 


EXPERIMENT  2G. 


Distance  between  supports  7 feet. 

Depth  of  beam  6’,93  inches. 

Area  of  top  rib  =2  25  x •34='765 

of  bottom  rib  = 6'05  x '75  = 4.537 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = ‘38 
Area  of  section  = 7'67  inches. 

Weight  of  casting  = 146  lbs. 

Breaking  weight,  9 tons,  18  cwt. 

EXPERIMENT  27. 

Distance  between  supports  7 feet. 

Depth  of  beam  6‘98  inches. 

R 2 
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B«ani  from  the  same  model  as  the  last. 
Area  of  top  rib  = 2‘25  x '32  = '72  inches. 

of  bottom  rib  = 5'95  x •73  = 4’343 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  = ’37 
Area  of  section  = 7' 40  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  = 141  lbs. 

Breaking  weight  1 9049  lbs. 


EXPERIMENT  28. 


Distance  between  supports  4 feet  6 inches. 
Depth  of  beam  5^  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  81  lbs. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 2'15  x '27  = ‘28 

of  bottom  rib  = 6'74  x '71  =4'785 

Thickness  at  A '25 

B half  way  between  flanges  *37 

C -53 

Area  of  section  7’20  inches. 

Breaking  weight  251 44  lbs. 


EXPERIMENT  29. 

Distance  between  supports  9 feet. 
Depth  of  beam  5^  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  = 1 70^  lbs. 
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Area  of  top  rib  = 2‘2  x ‘36  = '79 

of  bottom  rib  = 7’0  x ’69  = 4’83 
Thickness  at  A = '27 
B = '33 
C = -60 

Breaking  weight  11056  lbs. 


EXPERIMENT  30. 


Distance  between  supports  9 feet. 
Depth  of  beam  10;^  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  227  lbs. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 2'1  x '27  = ’57 

of  bottom  rib  = 6'1 4 X '77  = 4'72 
Thickness  at  A = '20 
B = -25 
C = -35 

Breaking  weight  28672  lbs. 
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EXPERIMENT  ai. 

Distance  between  supports  4 feet  G inches. 
Depth  of  beam  5*  1 inches. 

Weight  of  beam  88  lbs. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 2‘15  x ‘24  = '52 

of  bottom  rib  = 7’60  x '72  = 5‘472 
Thickness  at  A = ’27 
B = -44 
C = -48 

Area  of  section  = 7‘90  inches. 

Breaking  weight  12  tons  11,^  cwt. 

EXPERI.MENT  32. 

Distance  between  supports  9 feet. 

Depth  of  beam  ~>^  indies. 

Weight  of  beam  192  lbs. 

Area  of  top  rib  = 2’25  x '3=  ’G7  inches. 

of  bottom  rib  = 7‘7  x •7G  = 5'85 
Thickness  at  A = ‘30 
B = -42 
C = -60 

Breaking  weight  151 9G  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  33. 

'Distance  between  sup|5orts  9 feet. 

Depth  of  beam  1 0 inches. 

Weight  of  beam  244  lbs. 

Area  of  top  ribz=2'2  x -33  = '73  inches, 
of  bottom  rib  = 7 0 x '75  = 5'70 
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Thickness  at  A = '15 
B = -38 
C = -S5 

Breaking  weight  32200  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  34. 

Beam  of  common  form,  from  the  same  model  as 
before,  and  cast  on  its  side  for  comparison. 

Distance  between  supports  4 feet  6 inches. 
Depth  of  beam  in  its  middle  5^  inches. 

W eight  of  beam  36^  lbs. 

Thickness  at  A = '27 
B=  -40 
C=  -44 
FE  = 2-27 
DE=  -46 

Area  of  section  = 2'921  inches. 

Breaking  weight  8792  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  35. 

A beam  of  the  common  form,  and  from  the  same 
model,  and  iron,  cast  erect,  as  usual. 

Distance  between  supports  4 feet  6 inches. 
Depth  of  beam  in  its  middle  5^  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  37  lbs. 

Thickness  at  A = '27 
B-  -355 
C=  -43 
FE  = 2-26 
DE=  -47 

Breaking  weight  9044  lbs. 
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To  the  above,  we  may  add  the  following  experi- 
ments by  George  Rennie,  Esq. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


137.  On  the  Tramverte  Strength  of  Cast  Iron  Bars  of  various 
Figures. 


No. 

De«cr1pUon  of  bar. 

Weight  of 
bv. 

OUtaDce 

of 

bearings. 

Breaking 

weighL 

Ibc.  os. 

ft  in. 

lbs. 

1 

Bar  of  1 inch  square 

10  6 

3 0 

897 

2 

t Ditto  of  I inch  ditto 

0 8 

2 8 

1086 

3 

t Half  the  above  bar  

1 4 

2:120 

4 

C Bar  of  1 inch  square  through  the 

’ diagtmal 

2 8 

2 8 

861 

5 

t Half  the  above  bar 

1 4 

1587 

6 

^ Bar  of  2 in.  deep,  by  4 inch  thick  . . 

9 5 

2 8 

2185 

7 

1 Half  the  above  bar 

1 4 

4508 

8 

S Bar  S inches  deep,  by  { inch  thick 

9 16 

2 8 

3688 

9 

t Half  the  above  bar 

1 4 

6864 

10 

Bar  4 inches,  by  \ inch  thick 

9 7 

2 8 

3979 

Equilateral  triangles,  with  the  angle 

up  and  down : 

11 

1 Edge  or  angle  up 

9 11 

2 8 

1437 

12 

} angle  down 

9 7 

2 8 

840 

13 

\ Half  the  first  bar 

1 4 

3059 

14 

1 Half  the  second  bar 

1 4 

1656 

A feather  edired.  or  1 bar  was  raa^ 

whose  dimensions  were 

16 

5 2 inches  deep,  by  2 wide,  edge  up  . • 

10  0 

2 8 

3106 

16 

£ Half  of  ditto  

N.  B.  All  the  above  bar*  contained  the  same  area,  though  differently 
distributed  as  to  their  forms. 
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1 38.  Experiments  made  on  Bars  of  i inches  deep  by  J inch 
thick,  by  giving  it  different  forms,  the  bearing  at  2 feet  8 inches, 


as  before. 

IlM. 

1 7 Bar  formed  into  a semiclipse  weighed 7 lbs.  4000 

18  Do.  parabolic  on  its  lower  edge 3860 

19  Do.  of  4 inches  deep,  by  4 inch  thick 3979 


Experiments  on  the  Transverse  Strain  of  Bars,  one  cud  made 
fast,  the  weight  being  suspended  at  the  other  at  2 feet  8 inches 


from  the  bearing. 

IlH. 

20  An  inch  square  bar  bore 280 

21  A bar  2 inches  deep,  by  i inch  thick 539 

22  An  inch  bar,  the  ends  made  fast 1173 


23  The  paradoxical  conclusion  of  Emerson  was 
tried,  which  states,  by  rutting  off  a portion  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  (see  page  114  of  Emerson’s 
Mechanics)  the  bar  is  stronger  than  before,  that 
is,  a part  stronger  than  the  whole.  The  ends  were 
loose,  at  2 feet  8 inches  apart,  as  before.  The 
edge  from  which  the  part  was  intercepted  was 
lowermost ; the  weight  was  applied  on  the  base 
above;  it  broke  with  1129 lbs.,  whereas  in  the 
other  case  it  bore  only 840 

We  have  given  the  above  experiment  as  it  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Rennie ; but  it  is  at  variance,  as 
well  as  experiments  1 1 , 1 2, 1 3, 1 4,  with  all  the  simi- 
lar exjteriments  on  wood,  rejiortcd  in  pages  137,  138, 
and  139. 
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139.  Experiments  on  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Steel.  By 
M.  Duleau  *, 


Deacriptkm  of  fpedmeiu. 

Distance 

between 

the 

■upports. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

In 

1 

Q<-  I 

Cast  steel,  English,  marked 

Metres. 

MillimdtrcK. 

Millimetrcw. 

Millimctre&.  [ 

Hvktshah;  perfectly  re- 
gular, ^tempered,  but 

brittle  ..T 

German  steel,  (of  cementa- 

iO-98 

J 

5-9 

13-3 

8-4 

i 

tion,)  marked  Foetsman, 
and  three  deer  heads,  used  for 
razors ; dimensions  irregular 

;0-68 

J 

7-8 

14-5 

2-1 

Same  kind  of  steel 

1-845 

25-7 

21-6 

2-8 

Same  piece,  on  edge  

1-845 

21-6 

25-7 

2-2 

Same  kind  of  steel 

1-845 

21-9 

28-6 

1-8 

Do.  do 

1-35 

54-8 

256 

0-65 

Same  piece,  on  edge 

1-.T5 

25-5 

54-8 

0-27 

Same  kind  of  steel 

1-35 

20-6 

520 

0-3 

1 

* Essai  theoretique  vt  experimental  sur  la  Resistance  du  Fer  forge. 
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ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MALLEABLE  IRON. 

140.  It  is  only  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  that  malleable  iron  has  been  em- 
ployed in  situations  which  rendered  it  desirable  to 
know  with  certainty  its  strength  under  different 
circumstances.  With  the  exception  of  anchors  and 
chains,  malleable  iron  was  seldom  employed  to 
resist  by  itself  very  great  strains,  its  general  ap- 
plication having  been  to  connect  and  tie  together 
different  parts  of  a structure  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  difficult,  and  not  essentially  ne- 
cessary, to  know  with  accuracy  its  ultimate  force 
of  resistance : all  that  is  requisite  in  such  cases  is, 
that  the  iron  shall  exceed  tlie  strength  of  the  other 
parts,  and  as  the  quantity  thus  employed  in  any 
case  was  inconsiderable,  it  was  of  little  importance 
if  more  iron  than  was  really  necessary  was  used, 
and  which,  therefore,  was  commonly  done  and  its 
actual  strength  disregarded.  But  since  the  time 
alluded  to,  malleable  iron  has  been  introduced  for 
several  important  purposes,  in  which  it  is  employed 
by  itself  to  resist  enormous  strains,  as  in  the  case  of 
ship’s  cables,  suspension  bridges,  and  railway  bars ; 
it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  vve 
should  lx‘  able,  from  a knowledge  of  its  actual 
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Strength,  to  proportion  the  several  parts,  so  that 
while  we  ensure  perfect  safety  on  the  one  hand, 
we  may  not  on  the  other  unnecessarily  employ 
more  of  the  material  than  is  requisite,  for  all  the 
weight  thus  introduced  beyond  what  safety  requires 
is  always  unnecessary  and  frequently  injurioRS. 

The  first  application  of  malleable  iron,  which 
rendered  this  knowledge  indispensable,  was  the 
invention  of  iron  cables,  by  Captain  Brown,  and 
he  accordingly  was  the  first  person  who  constructed 
a machine  capable  of  making  experiments  on  a suf- 
ficiently large  scale  to  be  depended  upon ; this  was 
made  to  work  by  wheel-work  and  a well  balanced 
system  of  levers,  but  subsequent  experimenters  have 
generally  employed  the  hydrostatic  press,  a machine 
admirably  suited  to  such  a purpose;  commonly, 
however,  in  these  the  force  was  estimated  by  the 
pressure  on  a small  valve,  which  was  very  defective 
on  two  accounts,  i.  e.  1st,  that  the  friction  of  the 
leathers,  which  is  very  considerable  with  large 
strains,  was  not  included,  and  2dl3'^,  the  propor- 
tirni  between  the  valve  and  piston  was  too  great. 
Such  machines,  therefore,  commonly  overrated  the 
strain,  and  the  motion  of  the  balance  weight  was 
too  small  to  be  sufficiently  perceptible. 

To  avoid  these  two  evils,  the  Admiralty  have  had 
an  excellent  machine  of  this  kind  constructed  in 
Woolwich  Dock  Yard,  for  testing  their  iron  cables, 
in  which  the  strain  is  brought  on  by  hydrostatic 
jnessure,  but  its  amount  is  estimated  by  a system 
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of  lever-s  balanced  on  knife  edges,  whicli  act  quite 
independently  of  the  strain  there  is  ujwn  the  ma- 
chine, and  exhibit  sensibly,  a change  of  pressure 
of  ^ of  a ton,  even  when  the  total  strain  amounts 
to  100  tons.  It  is  also  furnished  with  a valve  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  above  alluded  to,  but  this  serves 
only  to  show  the  great  defect  of  such  ajiparatus,  for 
while  the  lever  scale  is,  as  above  stated,  sensible 
to  ^ of  a ton,  the  other  will  scarcely  move  with  a 
change  of  2 tons,  its  indications  being  less  and  less 
sensible  as  the  strains  become  more  and  more  great. 


Prcrcing  Machine  in  the  Dock  Yard,  TV oolwich. 

141.  This  machine  was  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Bramah  of  Pimlico,  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  kind  which  has  been  executed ; and  as  all 
the  following  experiments  on  railway  bars,  and  many 
of  the  others  on  the  tensile  force  of  iron  and  other 
metals,  were  made  with  this  press,  the  following  de- 
scription of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
It  consists  of  two  cast  iron  sides,  cast  in  lengths 
of  9^  feet  each,  with  proper  flanches  for  abutting 
against  each  other  and  for  fixing  the  whole  to 
sleepers  resting  on  a secure  stone  foundation.  The 
whole  length  of  the  frame  is  104^  feet,  equal  to  ith 
the  length  of  a cable  for  a first  rate;  so  that  the 
cables  are  tested  in  that  number  of  detached  lengths 
which  are  afterwards  united  by  shackle  bolts. 
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The  press  is  securely  bolted  down  at  one  end  of 
the  frame,  and  the  cylinder  is  open  at  both  ends. 
The  solid  piston  is  inches  in  diameter  in  front 
and  lOj  inches  behind,  so  that  the  surface  of 
pressure  is  the  difference  of  the  two,  viz. 

X -7854  = 65^  inches. 

The  system  of  levers  hung  on  knife  edgas  are 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  and  the 
cable  is  attached  by  bolt  links  to  this  and  to  the 
end  of  the  piston  rod.  The  levers  being  properlj’ 
balanced,  and  the  cable  attached  to  a short  arm 
rising  alx)ve  the  axis,  this  draws  the  other  arm 
downwards,  and  at  a distance  equal  to  twelve 
times  the  short  arm,  is  a descending  pin  and  ball : 
this  acts  in  a cup  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  of  the  second  lever,  and  this  again  acts  on  a 
third.  The  first  two  levers  are  under  the  floor, 
and  pass  ultimately  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
a scale  carrying  weights  is  conveniently  placed, 
and  the  whole  combination  is  such  that  every 
pound  in  the  scale  is  the  measure  of  a ton  strain ; 
and  as  we  have  stated,  the  whole  acts  with  such 
precision  that  ^th  of  a pound,  more  or  less,  in  the 
scale  very  sensibly  affects  the  balance.  At  the 
s.ame  place  is  situated  a scale,  acted  upon  by  the 
water  pressure  from  the  charge  pipe  of  the  press; 
and  the  valve  in  this  pipe  is  of  such  dimensions 
that,  together  with  the  lever  by  which  it  acts,  the 
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power  is  again  such  that  a pound  should  balance  a 
ton ; but,  the  friction  is  here  so  great  that  it  requires 
several  pounds  to  make  a sensible  change  in  the  ap- 
parent balance,  and  for  this  reason  this  scale  is  never 
used.  The  forcing  pumps  are  in  another  adjacent 
room  and  are  worked  by  handles,  after  the  manner 
of  a fire-engine.  At  first,  six  pistons  are  acting,  and 
the  operation  proceeds  quickly ; but  as  the  pressure 
and  strains  increase,  the  barrels  are  successively  shut 
oflT,  till  at  length  the  whole  power  of  the  men  is 
employed  on  one  pair  of  pumps  only,  and  on  this 
the  action  is  continued  till  the  proof  strain  is  brought 
on  the  cable.  A communication  is  then  opened  be- 
tween the  cistern  and  cylinder,  and  every  thing  is 
again  restored  to  equilibrium. 

The  foregoing  general  description  will  be  better 
understood  by  a reference  to  our  plates  vi.  and  vii.* 
The  former  exhibiting  the  pumps,  and  the  latter  the 
press  frame,  levers,  &c.  Fig.  1,  plate  vi.,  is  a re- 
presentation of  the  pumps  in  elevation,  of  which  an 
end  view  is  given  in  fig.  2.  There  are  two  pumps 
working  in  each  of  the  frames.  A,  B,  C,  fig.  1,  and 

• The  drawings  here  referred  to  were  made  from  a very 
accurate  and  excellently  executed  model  of  this  machine,  con- 
structed by  an  Egyptian  youth.  Mahomet  A1  Moonga  sent  to  this 
country  by  Mahomet  Ali  Pasha  for  instructions  as  an  engineer; 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Kingston,  assistant- 
engineer  in  His  Majesty's  Dock  Yard,  Woolwich,  under  whose 
able  instructions,  he  not  only  constructed  this  machine,  but  also 
other  models  and  drawings,  highly  creditable  to  his  industry  and 
talents. 
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the  latter  is  also  exhibited  in  fig.  2.  Of  these,  the 
pair  in  the  frame  A are  the  largest  bore,  viz.  1 inch ; 
those  in  B are  1 inch,  and  in  C f inch.  The  manner 
of  acting  on  each  of  the  pumps  will  be  sufficiently 
understood  by  the  drawing  fig.  2,  and  the  process  of 
working  the  whole  by  referring  to  fig.  1,  in  which  DD, 
D D are  rails  for  the  persons  employed  to  pump  with, 
as  in  the  fire  engine.  The  holes  for  receiving  these 
rails  are  also  shown  at  D D,  fig.  2.  E E is  an  iron 
cistern  containing  the  water,  into  which  of  course  the 
several  pump  barrels,  or  pij)es  from  them,  descend, 
and  are  there  supplied  with  valves  opening  upwards 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  water.  The  piston  or 
plunger  is  solid,  and  by  its  action  the  water  is  forced 
along  the  pipe  or  passage  a a,  hb,  cc,  and  ultimately 
to  the  descending  pipe  d,  which  passes  under  the 
floor,  rising  again  under  the  centre  of  the  press  or 
cylinder,  entering  it  as  shown  at  d,  fig.  3,  plate  vii. 

This  description  seems  all  that  is  required  to  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  the  pumps  when  they  are  all 
in  action ; but  when  great  strains  are  called  for,  it 
is  necessary  to  shut  off,  first,  one  pair  of  pumps  at  A, 
and  then  the  other  pair  B,  so  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  men  is  then  employed  on  the  pair  C only. 
The  means  of  effecting  this  is  very  simple  and 
ingenious,  ss  are  two  standards  which  serve  as 
supports  for  the  ends  of  the  axles  gg,  each  carrying 
a bevelled  wheel  ww,  and  these  again  work  the 
horizontal  bevelled  wheels  with  which  they  are  in 
connection,  and  thus  the  vertical  axle  carrying  also 
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the  wheel  h is  made  to  revolve  by  turning  the  han- 
dle tn,  and  this  again  turns  the  wheel  K and  its  axle 
but  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  lower  part  of  each 
of  the  axles  is  a screw  working  in  a nut,  so  that  the 
axle  rises  and  falls  by  turning  the  handle  m,  which  is 
indeed  the  whole  object  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus; 
the  end  of  these  axles  being^  tenninated  conically, 
and  each  applies  to  a like  formed  hole  in  the  water 
channel.  When  all  the  pumps  are  at  work,  the 
wheel  A'  is  turned  till  its  plug  stops  a hole  entering 
the  channel  a,  and  the  water  is  forced  forward. 
The  plug  on  the  axle  h lieing  at  this  time  raised, 
which  opens  a passage  towards  bb,  and  the  same 
from  bb  to  cc. 

Suppose,  now,  it  were  required  to  shut  off  the 
pumps  A,  the  handle  m is  turned,  the  axle  K is  raised, 
and  the  other  h depressed,  till  its  plug  shuts  off  the 
channel  aa  from  bb',  at  the  same  time,  the  plug  on 
the  axle  K being  raised,  a communication  is  opened 
to  a lateral  pipe  communicnting  with  the  cistern, 
so  that  the  pump  A,  although  it  continues  in  action 
as  before,  only  raises  the  water  from,  and  returns  it 
to  the  cistern ; and  precisely  the  same  applies  to  the 
pumps  B. 

The  pair  of  pumps  C have  not  this  apparatus, 
and  can  only  be  opened  to  the  cistern  by  means  of  a 
similar  apparatus  working  horizontally  by  means  of 
the  handle  n n,  which  communicating  with  a plug 
which  opens  the  main  channel  c,  b,  a,  either  to  the 
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pipe  d to  conimunicate  the  pressure  to  tlie  press, 
or  with  the  waste  pipe  e,  thereby  {permitting  the 
water  to  return  to  tlie  cistern.  This,  therefore,  is 
done  at  the  end  of  each  experiment,  and  the  water 
remains  to  be  {propelled  as  before  when  required. 

We  come  now  to  a description  of  the  press  and 
its  mode  of  o])eration.  It  has  Ipetm  stated  that 
its  whole  length  consists  of  eleven  frames,  of  which 
only  one  is  shown  in  the  drawing  at  A B,  A,  B, 
tigs.  1 and  2,  plate  vn.,  the  former  being  a plan  and 
the  latter  an  elevation.  A part  of  the  last  franpe  i.s, 
however,  shown  in  both  figures,  as  is  also  that  whicli 
supfxprts  the  press:  a cable  is  also  represented  in  eacli 
figure  as  being  tested.  We  may,  however,  observe 
that  in  order  to  show  the  connecting  pieces,  the 
fl(Mpr  or  {Platform  of  the  bed  (fig.  1)  is  removed,  it 
consi.sts  of  strong  oak  {planks  resting  on  the  cross 
pieces  seen  in  fig.  1.  These  cross  pieces  are  not  ein- 
{)loyed  in  the  fraippe  carrying  the  cylinder,  the  flanches 
of  which  yiyi /y*  answer  this  purpose;  fig.  3 is  a 
section  of  the  press,  with  the  solid  {piston  {passing 
through,  having  the  smaller  end  screwed  into  the 
larger,  leaving  the  difference  of  the  two  areas  for  the 
action  of  the  water,  as  already  explained ; each 
end  {passes  through  collars  of  leather,  to  prevent 
leakage,  and  of  course  the  action  of  the  piston  is 
rendered  {perfectly  uniform  and  in  the  same  line; 
the  frame  AB  adjacent  to  that  carr^dng  the  press 
is  supplied  with  two  planed  iron  slides  dd,  on  which 
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moves  a cross  piece  aa,  supporting  the  end  of‘  the 
piston,  the  form  of  which  beyond  the  frame  will  be 
sufficiently  seen  by  the  drawing.  To  this  one  end  of 
the  cable  is  attached  by  a sheckle  bolt,  and  in  like 
manner  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame  in  connection 
with  the  system  of  levers  at  k,  the  operation  of 
which  is  still  to  be  explained.  The  cable  prior  to 
the  experiment  rests  on  the  platform  of  the  bed  as 
above  stated;  <jh  is  a heavy  bent  lever,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2,  turning  on  a knife  edge  seen  at  g ; 
to  this  lever  above,  as  at  k,  are  two  cheek  pieces 
held  in  their  places  by  a strong  bolt,  and  to  the 
other  end  of  these  cheek  pieces  the  last  link  of  the 
cable  is  secured  in  the  same  manner;  Im  is  a 
transverse  lever  under  the  floor  of  the  room,  turning 
on  a knife  edge  at  I and  passing  beyond  ?n  into  an 
adjacent  room,  where  it  is  connected  at  n (fig.  4) 
with  the  hanging  rod  o n ; this  is  again  connected 
at  0 with  the  lever  op,  having  its  fulcrum  at  q,  the 
top  of  the  fixed  standard  q r,  which  is  .securely  fixed  to 
the  floor  of  the  room  rs ; is  a stone  platform  for  sup- 
porting the  scale  and  weights  w.  The  first  lever  gh 
acts  on  the  lever  I m as  follows  : — h c is  a descend- 
ing bolt,  furnished  at  its  end  with  a hall,  and  w is 
a socket  on  a piece  rising  from  the  lever  Im,  and 
which,  of  course,  pre.sses  the  lever  I m downwards. 
It  is  now  obvious,  that  when  a strain  is  brought  on 
the  cable  it  pulls  the  bent  end  k of  the  lever  kqh 
forward,  this  depresses  the  end  h,  and  the  ball  r; 
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this  presses  on  the  socket  w of  the  lever  lm\  at « 
this  pulls  on  the  hanging  rod  o«,  and  this  on  the 
lever  of,  which  raises  the  scale  till  such  weight 
is  introduced  as  balances  the  strain. 

The  arms  of  the  several  levers  are  so  proportioned 
that  a pound  at  w shall  balance  a ton  at  k,  but  as 
this  is  difiBcult  to  be  exactly  brought  out  where 
all  the  parts  are  so  large,  there  is  an  adjusting 
screw  f which  moves  the  point  of  support  of  the 
scale  to  and  fro  till  this  exact  proportion  is  attained ; 
and  a detached  apparatus  which  belongs  to  the 
machine,  enables  the  engineer  in  charge  to  ascertain 
at  any  time  the  accuracy  of  its  action  against  actual 
weights  up  to  four  tons.  The  machine  has  lately 
been  tested  in  this  way  and  its  action  found  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  scale  exhibiting  very 
perceptibly  a change  of  strain  of  |^th  of  a ton.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  axle  of  the  large  lever  y 
turns  in  holes  somewhat  elliptical,  and  its  end  is 
borne  up  so  as  to  carry  the  knife  edge  g to  its  pro- 
per position  by  a heavy  weight  x at  the  end  of  a 
long  lever  xy,  which  turns  on  an  axle  at  z attached 
to  the  side  of  the  frame.  This  lever  is  seen  dotted 
in  fig.  5,  which  is  the  side  of  the  frame  fig.  2,  re- 
moved to  show  the  large  lever  g h more  distinctly ; 
precisely  a similar  lever  acts  on  the  other  side  frame 
against  the  axle  g,  to  bear  up  its  other  extremity. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a few  words  more  in 
reference  to  the  press.  The  experiment  being  per- 
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formed,  the  ram  will  be  run  out  towards  E,  and 
will  require  to  be  pushed  in  towards  A prior  to 
another  trial.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
rack  q r,  attached  or  detached  at  pleasure  from  the 
ram  or  piston  at  E ; it  is  acted  upon  by  the  pinion 
on  the  axle  ZZ,  which  is  turned  by  hand  by  means 
of  the  wheel  W W ; but  when  the  experiment  com- 
mences, this  pinion  is  thrown  out  of  gear  with  the 
rack  by  pushing  the  axle  a little  endwise,  so  as  to 
clear  the  teeth  of  each  from  the  other. 

Let  us  now  describe  one  experiment:  1st,  The 
length  of  cable  to  be  tested  is  laid  upon  the  bed  of 
the  press.  The  ram  or  piston  of  the  press  is  run 
forwards  as  far  as  its  shoulder  towards  A,  by  means 
of  the  wheel  W W and  rack  r q.  The  handles  m m 
(fig.  1,  plate  VI.)  are  turned  so  as  to  open  entirely 
the  water  channel  to  the  press ; a screw  plug  is  also 
opened  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  allow  the  air 
to  escape,  and  when  water  shows  itself  at  this  aper- 
ture by  the  working  of  the  pumps,  this  is  screwed  in. 
Every  thing  is  now  ready;  the  pumping  commences, 
and  all  six  pumps  being  in  action,  the  piston  retreats 
fast,  till  the  cable  begins  to  strain,  the  process  is  then 
slower;  and  after  a time,  when  the  strain  is  con- 
siderable, the  pumps  A are  shut  off,  and  afterwards, 
if  necessary,  the  pumps  B ; the  operation  then  con- 
tinues on  the  pumps  C only,  till  the  proper  strain  is 
obtained,  which  is  ascertained  by  a person  at  the 
scale,  who  continues  to  add  pound  after  pound  in  the 
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scale  till  the  |x>unds’  weight  are  equal  to  the  tons’ 
strain  required.  As  soon  as  the  scale  rises  with  this 
weight,  he  pulls  a handle  which  rings  a bell  in  the 
pump  room,  and  the  operation  ceases ; the  wheel  h n 
(fig.  1,  plate  VI.)  is  then  turned  so  as  to  open  the 
compressed  water  to  the  waste  or  return  pipe  e, 
through  which  the  water  returns  to  the  cistern 
ready  for  performing  the  next  experiment. 

The  ex|)eriments  on  bars,  bolts,  &c.,  described  in 
the  following  pages,  were  made  in  the  same  manner, 
by  employing  two  short  lengths  of  cables  and  making 
the  trials  by  means  of  attachments  to  their  two  ends 
towards  the  centre  of  the  bed  or  platform. 
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14-2.  Table  shewing  the  different  kinds  of  best  Bower  Cables  at 
present  etnployed  in  the  British  Nary,  with  the  correspond- 
ing Iron  Cables,  and  the  Proof  Strain  for  each. 


Uate«  of  Shipw 


: Fim  rate,  Urge  .. 

middle 
small 
[Second  rate. . . . 

I Third,  large  ... 

amull  . . 

I Fourth,  CO  guns 
58  ditto 
50  ditto 
48  ditto 
46  ditto  1 
42  ditto  ( 

|sixtb,  28  guns.. 

Iship  sloop  ....... 

: Brig  large 

Ditto,  small 


1 Fifth, 


B<«t  bower  hempen  j 
csblet,  luofithoms. 


Slaes.  I 
[circunt.  > 


Welghu 


Number 

of 

thresfU 
in  each. 


Brcakinf{ 
■tmin  by 
experiment. 


I t>iameter  and 
I weight  of  the  boh 
I of  the  iron  cable 
' substituted  for  the 
, preceding. 


1 


inchoi. 

cwt. 

qr. 

it». 

tons. 

CWL 

qr. 

25 

114 

2 

7 

:^240 

. 

. . . 

'1 

24  I 
23  i 
23 

105 

9G 

96 

2 

2 

2 

17 
27 
27  1 

2988  j 
2736) 
2736  V 

lU 

0 

0 

! 2i 

j 218 

inches.  ' 
cwt.  1 

23 

96 

2 

27 

2736) 

i 

1 

22 

89 

0 

12 

2520  ) 

1 

' fKl 

A 

n ' 

S 2 inches. 

21 

80 

0 

22 

2268  1 

’ fKl 

u 

Ir 

1 

4 186 

cwt.  2<irs. 

19 

66 

0 

21  1 

1872 

. 

. . . 

1 

1 

inch. 

1«( 

62 

1 

14 

1764 

. 

. . . 

1 

S 170 

cwt.  2qrs. 

18 

58 

2 

«| 

1656 

63 

0 

0 i 

1 

inch. 

>74 

56 

0 

1 ! 

1584 

• 

... 

I 

r 145 

cwt.  3qrs. 

144 

i 38 

0 

21 

1080 

40 

0 

"1 

\ 

1 87 

inch. 

cwt.  2qrs. 

134 

33 

0 

10 

J 936 

1 

. .. 

inch. 

134 

33 

0 

10 

936 

i • 

. . . 

1 

\ 74 

cwt.  3qrs. 

11 

21 

2 

15 

612 

1 • 

... 

! 

i 

5 >4 
< 61 

inch. 

cwt.  1 qrs. 

Strain  for 
the  proof. 


81  tons. 


I 73  tons. 
I 63  tons. 
I 55  tons. 
I 34  tons. 
I 28  tons. 
^ 23  tons. 


From  the  above  Table  the  immense  advantage  of 
iron  cables  will  be  distinctly  seen,  and  particularly 
when  we  consider  that  a hempen  cable,  on  a rocky 
bottom,  is  destroyed  in  a few  months,  while  the  other 
will  sustain  no  perceptible  injury. 
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143.  Actual  experimental  Strength  of  Chain,  made  of  various 
Descriptions  of  re-manufactured  Foreign  and  English  Iron, 
performed  Sd  September,  1816,  at  Captain  Brown' s Manu- 
factory. 


tons.  cwi. 

1|  inch Old  sable,  1|  inch  square  bars,  cut  into 

pieces  2 feet  long,  piled  and  rolled  into 


inch 

bolts  of  1^  inch 

73 

80 

10 

0 

Ij  inch 

..GurcoA  new  sable,  ditto,  ditto 

71 

0 

1^  inch 

..Kciolsken,  Archangel,  inch  square  bars. 

cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet,  piled,  and 

rolled  into  bolts 

71 

0 

1|  inch 

..Old  bolts,  found  promiscuously,  piled  and 

faggoted  by  hand-hammers  at  my  works 

71 

10 

1-^  inch  full  . 

..English  bars,  piled  and  rolled 

86 

0 

1^  inch  bare.. 

..Ditto do 

80 

0 

Further  Experiments,  made  13<A  September,  1816. 

tons.  cwt. 

1|  inch ...Old  Dutch  bolts,  faggoted  by  hand- 

haromers  at  my  works 71  0 

1^  inch No.  1,  § square,  (Welsh  iron,)  ham- 

mered into  blooms,  and  rolled  into  bolts, 

at  the  King  and  Queen  works 78  10 

IJ  inch No.  2,  | inch  square,  (Welsh,)  manufac- 
tured as  above 73  5 

1|  inch ...No.  4,  Welsh  iron,  faggoted  by  hand- 

hammers  at  my  works 88  10 

1^  inch No.  6,  ^ in.  square  ditto,  rolled,  but  not 

hammered,  at  the  King  and  Queen 

works 76  0 

1|  inch King  and  Queen  scrap  iron 80  5 


The  links  of  these  chains  were  of  an  oval-like  form,  6 inches 
in  the  clear. 


8.  BROW  N. 
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The  mean  of  these  experiments  gives  76  tons  for 
the  strength  of  a double  bolt  of  1:^  inch  diameter,  in 
the  cable  form,  which  corresponds  to  about  21^  tons 
per  square  inch.  Now,  by  the  same  machine,  the 
mean  strength  of  wrought  iron,  per  square  inch,  is 
25  tons  (see  the  following  experiments) ; therefore, 
the  strength  of  iron  in  the  cable  form  is  to  that  of 
the  simple  bolt  in  about  the  ratio  of  43  to  50.  But 
in  these  cables  the  links  were  without  stays : when 
these  are  introduced,  as  in  Bnmton’s  patent  cable, 
the  strength  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  iron 
in  the  simple  bar  form ; so  that  the  stay  may  be 
said  to  increase  the  strength  by  about  one-sixth  part ; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  weight  is  also  increased,  although  perhaps 
in  a somewhat  less  ratio. 


Erperiments  on  Direct  Cohesion  of  Malleable  Iron. 

1 44.  The  next  important  application  of  malleable 
iron,  was  in  the  construction  of  suspension  bridges, 
also  the  invention  of  Capt.  Brown.  Subsequently, 
viz.  in  1814,  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  distin- 
guished engineer,  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  to  suspend 
a bridge  of  this  kind  over  the  River  Mersey,  at  Run- 
corn, of  1000  feet  span.  In  an  undertaking  of  this 
magnitude,  it  became  essentially  necessary  to  know 
very  exactly  what  strength  could  be  depended  upon 
in  the  material  to  be  employed ; and  Mr.  Telford 
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accordingly  undertook  an  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments both  on  the  strength  of  malleable  iron  bolts, 
and  on  iron  wire,  with  which  he  obligingly  supplied 
me  for  the  first  edition  of  my  Essay  on  the  Strength 
of  Materials.  These  are  given  below,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  recorded  at  the  time  of  making 
them,  at  Messrs.  Brunton’s  iron  cable  manufactory. 
The  other  experiments  were  in  like  manner  supplied 
to  me  by  Capt.  Brown.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  Messrs.  Brunton’s  machine,  being  an 
hydrostatic  press,  registering  by  means  of  a valve, 
has  a tendency  to  overrate  its  power,  while  Capt. 
Brown’s,  perhaps,  slightly  underrates  its  power ; but 
his  results  certainly  agree  best  with  subsequent 
experiments  made  by  myself  on  the  machine  in  his 
Majesty’s  Dock-yard,  Woolwich. 


145.  Experiments  on  the  direct  Strength  of  Cohesion  of  maltea- 
hle  Iron,  made  at  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Co.’s  Patent  Chain 
Cable  Manufactory,  with  an  Hydrostatic  Machine,  or  Bra- 
mah Press,  constructed  by  Mr.  Fuller.  By  Thouas  Tel- 
ford, Esq. 

BAR  No.  I. 

Cylindrical  Bar  of  South  Wales  Iron,  manufactured  by 
S.  Homfrey,  Esq. 

r Length  of  bar  when  put  in...i  feet  2j  inches. 

April  5th,  I Ditto  when  taken  out  2 

1814.  j Diameter  when  put  in 0 1^ 

L Ditto  when  taken  out 0 1 ^ 

Torn  asunder  by  45  ions  11  civi. 
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BAR  No.  2. 

Cylindrical  Bar  of  South  Wales  Iron,  manufactured  by 
S.  Hohfrey,  Esq. 

f I>ength  of  bar  when  put  in. ..2  feet  3^  inches. 


„ 

April  5th,  j Ditto  when  taken  out 2 

1814.  "1  Diameter  when  put  in 0 11 

[,  Ditto  when  taken  out 0 1| 


Torn  asunder  by  52  tons  15cwt.  1 qr.  10  lbs. 

Time  34  minutes. 

BAR  No.  3. 

Square  Bar  of  Staffordshire  Iron. 

['  Length  of  bar  when  put  in...l  foot  5^  inches. 


May  17th,  j Ditto  when  taken  out 1 llj 

1814.  'j  Side  of  square  when  put  in...O  Oj 

L Ditto  when  taken  out 0 0.,^ 


Began  to  stretch  with  12  tons;  broke  with 
15  tons  5 cwt.  3qrs.  4 lbs.  Time,  9^  minutes. 
BAR  No.  4. 

Square  Bar  of  Staffordshire  Iron, 
i Length  of  bar  when  put  in...l  foot  inches. 

May  17th,  j Ditto  when  taken  out 1 9J 

1814.  I Side  of  square  when  put  in.. .0  l^j 

L Ditto  when  taken  out 0 0j[ 

Began  stretching  with  32  tons ; broke  with 
32  tons  6 cwt.  4 lbs.  Time,  16  minutes. 

BAR  No.  5. 


Square  Bar  of  Welsh  Iron,  1 inch  square. 


May  5tli, 
1817. 


■■'With  18  tons  stretched... 

...oi 

inches. 

Ditto  21  tons 

ditto  ... 

...oi 

Ditto  23  tons 

ditto  ... 

...05 

Ditto  25  tons 

ditto  ... 

...1 

• 

Ditto  27  tons 

ditto  ... 

...2i 

f Broke  witli 

Ditto  29  tons 

ditto  ... 

....Jg 

{.this  weight. 
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BAR  No.  6. 

Bar  of  Stteduh  Iron,  1 incA  tquare. 

I"  Began  to  stretch  with  1 7 tons. 

j Stretched*  with  SO  tons,  -^^th  inch. 

I Ditto  with S7  tons,  |ths. 

Ditto  with S9  tons.  Broke  at  a flaw. 


May  5th, 
1817. 


BAR  No.  7. 


Bar  of  faggoted  Iron,  from  scrap  Iron.  By  M.  Howard,  of 
Roiherhithe.  1 inch  square^. 


May  5th, 
1817. 


L 


Began  to  stretch  with  16  tons. 


Stretched  with SO  tons,  Og  inch. 

Ditto  with S5  tons,  0| 

Ditto  with S8  tons,  Sf 

r Broke  with 

Ditto  with S9  tons.  , 

(.this  weight. 


BAR  No.  8. 


Bar  of  common  Staffordshire  Iron,  1 inch  square. 


May  5th, 
1817. 


^ Began  to  stretch  with  1 9 tons. 

Stretched  with S4  tons,  0|  inch. 

Ditto  with S8  tons,  0| 

-<  Ditto  with S9  tons,  0| 

Ditto  with 30  tons,  1 

_.  . . f Broke  with 

(.this  weight. 


* The  stretchings  were  measured  on  12  inches  in  the  middle  of  the 
bar. 

f A similar  bar  began  to  stretch  with  18  tons,  and  broke  with  the  same 
weight  as  above  ; viz.  29  tons. 
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BAR  No.  9. 

Cylindrical  Bar  of  common  Iron,  2 inches  diameter*. 


With  45  tons. 


With  50  do. 


May  21st, 
1817. 


( Began  to  stretch  ; about  y^th 
of  an  inch  on  1 2 inches,  in  the 
middle.  The  machine  being 
relieved,  the  bar  shortened 
^gth  of  an  inch. 

{Stretched  *125  inch  ; relieved 
and  shortened  as  before. 


With  55  do. 

Do. 

'25  ; do.  do. 

With  60  do. 

Do. 

•26 

^ Do. 

•375  inch ; recover- 

With  70  do. 


the 


3 ed  very  little  when 
( machine  was  relieved. 

Do.  '544 ; do.  do. 

^ Do.  '75  ; reduced  in 

\ diameter  to  l^'gth  inch, 
i Do.  '86  ; no  perceptible 

I change. 

Do.  I’OO;  do.  do. 

{Do.  1'35  ; reduced  in 

diameter  to  l|th  inch. 

I Do.  2'2 ; do.  do. 

( to  IJ  nearly. 

With  the  last  weight  the  bar  gave  evident  signs  of  fracture  ; 
and,  in  a few  minutes,  gradually  gave  way. 


With  75  do. 


With  SO^j'g  do. 


With  85  do. 
With  90  do. 
With  95  do. 

With  100  do. 


* The  whole  length  of  the  above  bar  wa*  3 feet ; and  it  stretched  in  its 
whole  length  2{  inches ; of  which  inches  were  in  12  inches  in  the  middle 
part.  The  whole  time  of  making  this  Experiment  was  3 hours ; and  it 
was  performed  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  machine  was  frequently  relieved ; and,  when  re-applied,  constantly 
brought  up  the  weight  to  what  it  was  before,  but  never  exceeded  it : which 
it  evidence  of  its  accuracy. 

Note. — It  is  a curious  fact,  and  deserving  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
that  frequently,  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  the  bar  acquires  such  a degree 
of  heat  in  the  fractured  part,  as  scarcely  to  enable  a person  to  hold  it  grasped 
in  his  hand  without  a painful  sensation  of  burning. 
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Reduction  of  the  above  to  1 inch  square.  • 

tons.  cirt. 

No.  1,  reduced  to  I inch  square,  gives  29  6 Welsh. 

No.  2,  29  If)  Ditto. 

No.  3,  27  3 StaiTordshire. 

No.  4,  27  10  Ditto 

No.  5,  29  0 Welsh. 

No.  0 29  0 Swedish. 

No.  7,  29  0 Faggoted. 

No.  8,  31  0 Staffi)rdshire. 

No.  9,  31  16 

9)263  11 

Mean  strength  of  an  inch  square  bar  29  .'!  j 
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1 1(5.  Experiments  on  Iron  Bars  and  Cables,  made  at  the  Patent 

Iron  Cable  Manufactory  of  Captain  S.  Brown,  Mill  Wall, 

Poplar,  on  a Machine  which  acts  on  the  Principle  of  the  Weigh 

Bridges,  From  a Report  presented  to  the  Author  by  the  above 

Gentleman. 

(COPY.) 

Mill  Wall.  PopUr,  28ch  May,  I8I7. 

Experiments  on  different  Descriptions  of  Iron. 

BAR  No.  1. 

A bar  of  Swedish  iron,  .3  feet  G indies  long,  indi  square, 
required  a strain  of  10  tons  19  cwt.  to  tear  it  asunder  in  a 
straight  line.  It  stretched,  during  the  operation,  -,’^ths  of  an 
inch.  No  perceptible  alteration  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  bar,  except  at  the  place  of  rupture,  where  it  was  reduced 
to  1 th  of  an  inch. 

The  particles  remarkably  small  and  close,  of  a whitish  grey 
colour ; not  the  least  heated  in  the  ojieration. 

BAR  No.  2. 

Another  piece,  3 feet  G inches  long,  same  bar,  required  a 
strain  of  39  tons  15  cwt.  to  tear  it  asunder  in  a straight  line. 
It  stretched  |th  of  an  inch,  the  bar  being  tom  into  cracks  in 
various  places.  It  reduced  to  l7',;th  of  an  inch  at  the  place 
of  rupture.  The  particles  remarkably  close  and  small,  as 
before,  intermixed  with  a few  fibrous  specks. 

Colour,  whitish  grey  ; not  heated  at  the  time  of  rupture. 

BAR  No.  3. 

A Swedish  bar,  3 feet  G inches  long,  (different  mark,) 
l7’,jth  inch  square,  required  33  tons  10  cwt.  to  tear  it  asunder 
in  a straight  line.  This  bar  was  exceedingly  soft  and  ductile, 
having  stretched  3 inches  in  the  operation ; and  reduced  at 
the  place  of  rupture  to  Jths  of  an  inch.  It  broke  extremely 
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fibrous,  exhibiting  no  particles.  The  complexion  silvery ; 
very  much  heated  at  the  place  of  rupture. 

BAR  No.  i. 

A bolt  of  Russia  old  sable,  marked  C C N,  3 feet  6 inches 
long,  l-f’^th  inches  diameter,  required  a strain  of  36  tons  2 cwt. 
to  tear  it  asunder  in  a straight  line.  This  iron,  very  soR  and 
ductile,  stretched  inches,  and  reduced  at  the  place  of  rup- 
ture to  1 inch  in  diameter.  This  iron  appeared  at  the  place 
of  rupture  in  the  form  of  a scarf,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with 
a pair  of  shears  ; the  surface  so  smooth,  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  fibres  or  particles ; its  fibrous  quality  was, 
however,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
bolt. 


BAR  No.  5. 

A bar  of  Welsh  iron,  denominated  No.  3 ; 3 feet  6 inches 
long.  If  inch  square,  required  a strain  of  38  tons  I cwt.  to 
tear  it  asunder.  This  iron  possessed  considerable  ductility, 
but  reduced  in  diameter  more  gradually  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding experiments.  It  stretched  2 inches  ; and  was  reduced 
at  the  place  of  rupture  to  IVjth  inch.  The  complexion  of  this 
iron,  when  looking  directly  down  upon  the  place  of  rupture, 
was  a dingy  blue,  and  when  held  horizontally  to  the  light 
and  viewed  obliquely,  bright  and  fibrous,  though  not  so 
white  or  silvery  as  the  foreign  iron.  Very  much  heated  at 
the  place  of  rupture. 

BAR  No.  6. 

A bar  of  common  Welsh  iron,  3 feet  6 inches  long,  inch 
square.  It  required  a strain  of  31  tons.  Tliis  bar  had  little 
ductility,  and  suffered  no  general  derangement  in  the  opera- 
tion. It  broke  directly  across  the  bar ; and  measured,  at 
the  place  of  rupture,  l-j’fith  inch.  The  particles  of  this  iron 
were  fine,  and  exceedingly  condensed,  resembling  steel ; and 
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there  appeared  nothing  of  a fibrous  nature  in  it : indeed,  its 
complexion  and  texture  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
general  rules  for  judging  of  the  quality  of  iron.  Its  measure 
of  strength,  however,  was  most  accurately  ascertained. 

BAR  No.  7. 

A highly  interesting  one.  A bolt  of  Welsh  iron  deno- 
minated No.  3,  12  feet  6 inches  long,  2 inches  in  diameter, 
required  a strain  of  82  tons  15  cwt.  to  tear  it  asunder.  When 
subject  to  a strain  of  68  tons,  it  stretched  3 inches,  and  was 
reduced  to  1 diameter.  When  the  strain  was  in- 

creased to  74  tons  15  cwt.,  it  had  stretched  6 inches,  and  was 
reduced  ^th  of  an  inch  gradually  in  the  diameter.  With  82  tons 
it  stretched  14  inches.  With  82  tons  15  cwt.  the  bolt  broke 
about  5 feet  from  the  end,  the  levers  being  exactly  balanced. 
It  had  stretched  during  the  whole  process  1 8 J inches ; and 
measured  at  the  place  of  rupture  1 1 inch  in  diameter. 

Samuel  Brown. 


BAR  No.  8. 

A bolt  of  Welsh  iron,  1§  inch  diameter,  5 feet  in  length,  was 
tom  asunder  by  a force  of  43j  tons. 

With  28  tons  its  diameter  was  reduced  to  1’4  inches. 

With  35  tons 1*35  inches. 

With  40  tons 1-30  inches. 

With  43  tons  the  bolt  broke,  having  lengthened  during 
the  experiment  7 inches.  Considerable  heat  about  the 
section  of  fracture. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  above  experiments  at  which  I was 
present. 


T 
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Redwing  the  above  to  inch  square. 


Ton*. 

No.  1 Swedish  iron  

inch,  23-77 

No.  2 Ditto  

2319 

No.  3 Ditto  

23-75 

No.  4 Russia 

26-55 

No.  5 Welsh  

No.  C Ditto  

No.  7 Ditto  

26-33 

No.  11  Ditto  

Mean  

25 

tons. 

The  mean  of  Mr.  Telford's 

experiments  is  29| 

tons. 

Mean  of  the  two 

27 

tons. 

1 47.  Experiments  made  on  MaMeabk  Iron  Bolts  on 
the  Testing  Machine  in  his  Majesty's  Dock-Yard, 
JVoohoich.  By  the  Author. 

The  machine  on  which  these  experiments  were 
made  having  l)een  already  described,  it  only  remains 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  bars  were  held 
in  order  to  be  submitted  to  the  strains  requisite  to 
produce  rupture.  In  the  experiments  described  in 
the  preceding  pages,  the  ends  of  the  bars  were  upset, 
as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  they  had  their  ends  ham- 
mered up  into  a conical  lump  and  were  inserted  into 
conical  sockets  made  in  two  parts,  which  were  placed 
over  the  ends  and  united  by  hoops.  But  there  seems 
in  this  way  a danger  of  injuring  the  texture  of  the 
iron,  and  it  is,  moreover,  inapplicable  in  other  metal 
without  actual  damage.  The  machine  which  I em- 
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ployed  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  Kingston,  assist- 
ant engineer  in  the  above  establishment ; it  is  very 
simple  and  effectual,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
description : 


Mr.  Kingston's  Nippers  for  Testing  Metal  Bars. 

These  are  represented  in  Plate  vi.,  figs.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Here  a,  a,  a,  a,  figs.  6,  7,  are  heavy  wrought-iron 
sockets ; b,  b,  strong  double  hooks  of  the  same  metal; 
c,  c,  c,  c,  links  of  the  same  metal,  which  connect  the 
sockets  a,  a,  &c.,  with  the  hooks  b,  b,  the  latter  of 
which  have  eyes  seen  in  fig.  7,  by  which  they  are 
connected  with  the  cable  proceeding  from  the  ram 
of  the  press  at  one  end,  and  with  the  levers  at  the 
other,  and  the  ends  of  the  sockets  at  a,  a,  have 
grooves  to  receive  the  links  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping.  Figs.  8 and  9 are  the  nuts,  on  an  en- 
larged scale ; they  are  formed  in  two  parts  with  a 
cylindrical  hole  in  each,  which  being  placed  to- 
gether have  a course  screw  cut  in  them ; fig.  8,  show 
their  form  on  the  side  which  is  slightly  bevelled,  as 
is  the  socket.  B B \s  the  bar  ; this  is  placed  in  the 
nuts  as  represented  in  figs.  6 and  7,  and  slightly 
driven  with  a hammer ; the  strain  being  now  applied, 
the  nuts  are  drawn  into  the  sockets  which  nip  the 
bars  more  and  more  strongly  as  the  strain  increases 
without  any  danger  of  slipping. 

T 2 
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148.  Experiments  on  Malleable  Iron  Bars  nith  the  above  Ma- 
chine, in  his  Majesty's  Dock  Yard,  Woolwich.  By  the  Author. 

BAR  No.  1. — Solly’s  Patent  Iron. 

Round  bar  1 inch  in  diameter,  broke  with  a strain  of  21  tons. 
It  stretched  before  the  fracture  10|  inches  in  8 feet  in  the  middle, 
its  whole  length  was  10  feet  2 inches. 

Strength  per  square  inch  26‘7  tons. 

The  bar  broke  at  a part  where  it  had  been  nicked  with 
a chisel.  It  was  therefore  tried  again,  the  marked  part  being 
inserted  in  the  nippers,  and  the  breaking  weight  was  now  23 
tons,  or  strength  per  square  inch  29J,  and  stretch  2|  inches 
more. 

BAR  No.  2.— Solly’s  Patent  Iron. 

Square  bar  1 inch  in  diameter  broke  with  23^  tons  at  tlie 
place  where  it  had  been  nicked  with  a chisel  to  mark  it.  It 
stretched  13|  inches  in  8 feet.  In  consequence  of  this  defect  the 
broken  parts  were  again  tried,  and  one  of  these  after  being 
broken  was  again  tried;  the  following  are  the  results: 


Second  trial,  breaking  weight 

Too*. 

Third  do 

26J 

Fourth  do 

The  following  are  results  of  other  experiments  on  iron  of  good 


medium  quality. 

Toni. 

1.  Bar  1 inch  square,  breaking  weight 24 

2.  do do 25i 

3.  Round  bar  reduced  to  inch  square 25 1 

4.  do do 26 

Mean  strength  
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In  the  preceding  experiments  the  mean  of  Messrs. 
Brunton’s  and  Brown’s  experiments  gives  27  tons, 
but  from  these  experiments  I consider  that  we  ought 
not  to  assume  the  strength  of  good  medium  iron  at 
more  than  25  tons  per  square  inch.  It  will  be  seen 
by  subsequent  experiments  that  the  elasticity  is  de- 
stroyed with  about  10  tons,  and  that  iron  ought  not 
to  be  strained  beyond  its  elastic  power. 


149.  Experiments  on  the  strength  of  Yorkshire 
Iron,  by  M.  J.  Brunei,  Esq.  These  were  made  on 
bars  reduced  in  the  centre  part  (per  hammer)  to  fths 
and  |ths,  or  ^ inch  square ; but  the  results  are  all 
reduced  to  rods  of  1 inch  square. 


Experiments  of  the  Direct  Cohesive  Penver  of  Hammered  Iron. 

By  M.  J.  Brunel,  Esq. 


Iron  danoted  bnC  Ithi  in  I 

Iron  denoted  beat  Ithi  in  I 

Iron  denoted  b»ti  1 in  the  1 

the  middle. 

the  middle. 

midillf. 

1 

No. 

Bagaa 

to 

ttrcCch. 

Breaking 

weight. 

No. 

Began 

to 

stretch. 

Breaking 

weight. 

No. 

Began 

lo 

stretch. 

Breaking 

weight. 

Tom  per 
inc& 

Tons  per 
inch. 

Tons  per 
inch. 

Tons  per 
inch. 

Tons. 

1 

21 

29-8 

1 

28’ It! 

3512 

1 

27 

2 

24 

32 

27-4 

36-4 

2 

3112 

3 

IBIS' 

26* 

3 

24- 16 

32  16 

3 

31-62 

4 

22 

3419 

4 

2716 

33- 10 

4 

32-26 

5 

20 

34-6 

! s 

22-15 

3114 

5 

32-76 

6 

20 

28i! 

' 6 

2.V18 

3115 

6 

so*oo 

1 7 

23-2 

28'2 

1 7 

22-3 

31'9 

8 

24 

31 -6 

! 8 

2 19 

29’6 

' 

1 9 

26'9 

3211 

‘ 9 

23-9 

31-7 

1 

! 10 

231 

2812 

; 10 

21-9 

30*7 

1 

'Mean 

22-2 

30-4 

1 

1 

24-4 

32-3 

30*8  1 

* The  Experiment  No.  3 of  the  finit  series  was  obviously  defective. 
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STRENGTH  OF  HALLEiBLE  IRON. 


The  mean  strength  of  these  bars  considerably  ex- 
ceeds that  drawn  from  the  preceding  Articles ; a cir- 
cumstance which  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  explained 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  reduced 
per  hammer. 


Erperiments  on  the  Strength  of  Iron  IVire. 

150.  Amongst  other  propositions  for  suspension 
bridges  that  of  iron  wire  for  the  purpose  has  been 
included,  and  bridges  of  this  kind  have  been  ex- 
ecuted; and  as  far  as  actual  strength  and  facility 
of  joining  are  concerned,  it  would  appear  to  have 
a preference,  but  it  is  not  thought  applicable  to 
the  larger  constructions  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Telford, 
however,  in  the  infancy  of  the  practice,  thought  it 
desirable  to  try  its  strength  under  various  circum- 
stances, by  submitting  it  to  strains  as  nearly  re- 
sembling those  of  the  bridge  itself  as  possible,  with 
a statement  of  which  he  kindly  furnished  me  in  the 
form  given  in  the  following  tables. 
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In  order  to  comprehend  the  tabulated  results,  it 


will  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
apparatus  with  which  the  expe- 
riments were  made:  these  are 
presented  in  the  annexed  figure. 

Here  R S,  TV,  represent  the 
supporting  pillars  upon  which 
the  wire  was  extended ; Q S, 
another  prop  over  which  the 
wire  passed ; being  placed  at 
such  an  angle  as  made  it  coin- 
cide with  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  of  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  tensions,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  strains  upon  the 
other  support,  RS. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  represent  the  places 
of  the  several  weights  with  which 
the  wire  was  loaded ; C being  in 
the  centre  of  the  length,  and  B 
and  D at  ;Jth  of  the  length  from 
each  end ; and  the  deflections 
from  the  horizontal  line  RT 
were  measured  at  these  points, 
as  the  different  weights  were 
applied. 
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STRENGTH  OF  MALLEABLE  IRON. 


EXPERIMENT  No.  1. 


Distance  of  the  Props,  100  feet;  Weight  of  \00  feet  of  Wire, 
29J  ounces ; Diameter,  rather  more  than  ^%ths  of  an  inch ; 
and  it  broke  when  suspended  vert  ically,  at  a medium  of  different 
trials,  with  531  lbs. 


I Wright 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

«t  A.  in 
eluding 
lhe>Vir< 

WeUht 
at  B. 

Weight 
at  C. 

We 

at 

Ucllec. 
tioD  at 
D. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
C. 

Dertec- 
tkm  at 
D. 

HBMAaKB. 

QA. 

1 

Ibt.  ox. 

1 lb».  oz. 

1 Ibz.  ox. 

llM. 

oz. 

ft 

in. 

ft- 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

& 64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

• 

( Deflectioul  at  B 
( and  D not  taken. 

10  r. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

111 

.10  SI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 104 

do. 

0 

0 

1 

04 

0 

0 

1 

8 

do. 

0 

0 

2 

04 

0 

0 

2 

7 

( The  weight  at  C 

do. 

0 

0 

5 

04 

0 

0 

4 

11 

• 

7 being  taken  off, 
i the  deflection  be- 

V.  came  11  in. 

176  0 

5 

0 

30 

4 

5 

0 

2 

1 

i 

64 

o 

1 

do. 

a 

0 

30 

4 

5 

0 

2 

•'■>4 

4 

101 

2 

24 

Raised  weight  A 1 iu. 

226  0 

9 

0 

56 

0 

5 

0 

8 

II 

7 

lOi 

3 

'4| 

286  0 

9 

0 

.56 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8} 

5 

114 

2 

«4 

342  0 

9 

0 

56 

0 

5 

0 

2 

H 

6 

03 

2 

<i 

do. 

9 

0 , 66 

0 

5 

0 

2 

5 

o 

■•4 

2 

34 

do. 

9 

0 

72 

0 

5 

0 

2 

7 

r> 

94 

*4 

do. 

9 

0 

77 

0 

5 

0 

2 

7 

5 

III 

2 

64 1 

do. 

9 

0 

81 

0 

5 

0 

2 

93 

6 

•If 

2 

8 

do. 

9 

0 

87 

0 

ry 

0 

2 101 

r, 

6)1 

2 

84 

do.  j 

15 

0 

71 

0 

15 

0 

2 

113 

6 

81 

2 

11}[ 

402  0 j 

IS 

0 

71 

15 

0 

2 

«J, 

5 

8j 

2 

84: 

402  0 1 

10 

0 

56 

30 

0 

■ j 

. 

troke  after  sustaiiuj 

1 

1 

0 j 
_L 

1 

i 

ing  these  weightsi 
fur  a abort  time.  1 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  2. 

Distance  of  the  Props,  3 1 feet  6 inches ; the  same  specimen  of 
Wire  as  in  Experiment  No.  1,  but  had  not  been  before  used; 
the  two  Ends  of  the  Wire,  in  this  Experiment,  mere  fixed,  after 
drawing  it  as  tight  as  possible ; viz.  to  within  less  than  \th  of 
an  inch  of  a horizontal  Line ; and  the  Weights  applied  only  in 
the  centre. 


End  St 
RsDdT 
fixed. 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 
at  D. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
B. 

Deflection 

at  c.  ; 

i 

RsuaaKfL 

Ibik 

ft. 

In.  I 

Fixed 

0 

lOJ 

0 

.. 

0 

2-83  1 .. 

do. 

0 

20J 

0 

0 

5*5  1 . . 

i 

do. 

0 

atj 

0 

. • 

0 

7-75  .. 

do. 

0 

40i 

0 

0 

10  .. 

do. 

0 

50} 

1 

0 ! .. 

do. 

0 

5<U 

1 0 

1 

1-75 

do. 

0 

701 

■ 0 

1 

3-5 

do. 

0 

HOI 

1 

5 

do. 

0 

JM)] 

' 0 

.. 

1 

6-5  ' . . 

do. 

0 

1001 

1 0 

1 

8 

do. 

0 

1101 

! ® 

1 

a-7i  . . 

do. 

0 

1201 

i 0 

.. 

1 * 

10-73  ' . . 

do. 

0 

1301 

1 ® 

•* 

L 

..  1 .. 

Just  bore  the  last  weight,  aud  then  broke. 


EXPERIMENT  No.  5. 


Distance  of  Props,  100  feet;  Diameter,  ~f\th  of  an  inch;  Weight 
of  100  feet '=.2  lbs.  9 o*.  : bore  vertically  736  lbs.,  but  broke 
with  738  lbs. 


Weight 
at  A. 

1 

1 

Weight 
at  C. 

Weight 

Deflection 
at  B. 

Deflection 
at  C. 

Deflection 
at  D. 

RtXAJUta. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Ihi. 

Ite. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

In. 

362 

0 

0 

0 

. . 

0 

362 

30 

15 

30 

2 

2 

2 

iij 

2 

u 

362 

35 

30 

35 

2 

8 

3 

lOjJ 

2 

1 362 

40 

35 

40 

2 

Hii) 

4 

34 

2 

10( 

1 ;«i2 

40 

41 

40 

3 

3 

4 

11 

3 

168 

,v; 

41 

56 

3 

4 

9|V 

3 

' 498 

06 

41 

.56 

3 

4 

3 

OA 

1 568 

61 

41 

61 

3 

U 

4 

3 

H 

1 608 

76 

76 

76 

3 

5 

H 

3 

6t 

5 Fixed  the  wire 
( at  A. 

1 Fixed 

68 

56 

56 

3 

0 

4 

6,1, 

2 

114 

1 d(». 

71 

68 

71 

3 

•1ft 

5 

0 

3 

4 

Refixed  the  wire. 

1 do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

6 

1(1, 

3 

Refixed  the  wire. 

1 do. 

77 

74 

77 

3 

6,’, 

5 

3 

6A 

1 do. 
i 

74 

77 

3 

3fn 

4 

Hio 

3 



IVire  this  weifjht ; hut  in  nttempting  to  «id  1 lbs.  min-c  to  the  weights 
at  H and  I),  the  wire  Iwokc. 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  4. 

The  tame  Wire  at  in  latt  Experiment.  Dittance  of  the  Propt, 
31  feet  6 inchet. 


Weight 
«t  A. 

Weight 
at  B. 

W^ht 

Weight 
«t  D. 

Deflec- 
tion St 

B. 

Deflec- 
tion St 
C. 

Deflec- 
tion St 
D. 

RXNASKt. 

Ibe. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

ft 

In. 

ft. 

in. 

fL 

in. 

Fixed 

0 

0 

0 

. 

0 

01 

Both  ends  fixed. 

do. 

40 

41 

40 

0 

7J 

0 

lOj 

0 

71 

do. 

44 

47 

44 

0 

84 

1 

01 

0 

61 

do. 

50 

47 

60 

0 

9 

1 

01 

0 

9 

do. 

56 

47 

66 

0 

9] 

1 

u 

0 

»1 

do. 

66 

S3 

66 

0 

01 

1 

2 

0 

9] 

do. 

61 

63 

61 

0 104 

1 

n 

0 

lOj 

do. 

61 

69 

61 

0 10] 

1 

31 

0 

10] 

do. 

67 

66 

67 

1 

0 

1 

'll 

0 

"1 

do. 

71 

68 

71 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

do. 

71 

76 

71 

1 

04 

1 

*1 

1 

01 

With  the  hut  weighu  tuipended  a few  minutes,  the  wire  broke. 


EXPERIMENT  No.  5. 

Dittance  of  the  Propt,  \Q0  feet:  Diameter,  of  an  inch; 
Weight  of  100  feet,  16J  ounces.  Vertically,  the  Wire  bore 
277  lbs.  a fern  minutes,  and  then  broke. 


Weight 

1 Weight 
St  B. 

1 Weight 
St  C. 

W'eight 
St  D. 

' Deflec- 

! tkm  St 

u. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
C. 

Deflec- 
tion St 

D. 

Ibt. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.  In. 

ft.  in. 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ij 

0 If 

180 

6 

5 

6 

1 

01 

1 5j 

: 0 11] 

180 

12 

10 

12 

1 

104 

2 7] 

1 94 

210 

16 

14 

16 

2 

31 

3 24 

2 2 

248 

16 

14 

16 

2 

21 

3 24 

2 24 

1 

Fixed 

16 

14 

16 

1 

3| 

2 71 

1 94 

AKOTH 

£a  PIECE 

OF 

THE  8 

AME  WIl 

Fixed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2] 

0 4 

0 34 

do. 

16 

15 

16 

2 

4 

3 5 

2 

do.  • 

22 

19 

22 

2 

71 

3 10 

2 ajj 

RlMAlIXft. 


■ Took  off  the 
weight  A,  and 
tightened  the 


C Broke  the  wire 


I 7 ill  attempting 
to  draw  it 
tighter. 


In  attetnptiug  to  increase  these  weights  to  25,  26,  and  2?  lbs.,  the  wire 
broke  at  a defective  plaie. 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  6. 


Same  Wire  at  in  the  preceding  Experiment.  Distance  of  the 
Props,  31  feet  6 inches. 


Wdfht 
■t  A. 

Weight 
at  B. 

We^ht 

Weight 
at  V. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
B. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
C, 

Deflec- 
tion at 
D. 

RsManita. 

Iba. 

Ibi. 

Iba. 

rt.  in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft  in. 

Fixed 

22 

30 

22 

0 Hi 

1 

6 

0 lOJ 

do. 

28 

30 

28 

• M 

I 

H 

1 Oi 

do. 

30 

30 

.30 

1 M 

1 

64 

do. 

30 

35 

30 

1 1* 

1 

7j 

■ '' 

Broke  in  ettempting  to  add  4 Ibi.  more  at  B and  D. 


EXPERIMENT  No.  7. 


Distance  of  the  Props,  140  feet:  Diameter,  -jlj-  ^ an  tncA; 
Weight  of  140  feet,  14  ounces.  Broke,  vertically,  rrith 
157  Hi*. 


Weight 
at  A. 

Wei^t 

Weight 
at  C 

Weight 

Deflec- 
tion at 
B. 

Deflection 
at  C. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
D. 

RiHaxita. 

Um. 

Iba. 

Ibi. 

Iba. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft 

in. 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>4 

0 

H 

0 

ij| 

120 

6 

5 

6 

2 

8 

H 

H 

2 

120 

12 

10 

12 

4 

8A 

6 

44 

4 

U 

120 

15 

20 

15 

7 

14 

10 

0 

7 

0| 

132 

15 

20 

15 

6 

a 

94 

6 

44 

132 

21 

25 

21 

8 

«4 

11 

11 

8 

7 

150 

21 

25 

21 

7 

114 

10 

10 

7 

0 

ISO 

25 

25 

25 

8 

3 

10 

11 

8 

2 

Broke. 
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STRENGTH  OF  MALLEABLE  IRON. 


EXPERIMENT  No.  8. 


Same  Wire  as  in  the  last  Experiment.  Distance  of  the  Props, 
31  feet  6 inches. 


1 

[ Weight 
j at  A. 

Weight 
at  B. 

Weight 
at  C. 

Weight 
at  D. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
B. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
C. 

1 

Deflec-  1 

tion  at  RKMARKt. 

1 

1 

Ita. 

IbL 

ibs. 

ft.  In. 

ft.  in. 

ft. 

ln.| 

1 Fixed 

0 

0 

0 

0 Si 

0 5J 

0 

I do. 

6 

5 

6 

1 IJ 

1 41 

1 

u 

{ do. 

12 

10 

12 

1 4J 

1 8 

1 

31 

da 

16 

15 

16 

1 6} 

1 104 

1 

da 

20 

20 

20 

1 74 

2 1 

1 

6|| 

1 

Broke  in  attempting  to  add  2 lbs.  at  B,  4 lbs.  at  C,  and  2 lbs.  at  D. 


EXPERIMENT  No.  9. 


The  same  Wire  as  last  Experiment,  and  the  Props  the  same 
distance;  vix.  31  feel  6 inches. 


Wel^t 

Weight 
at  B. 

Weight 
at  C. 

Weight 
at  D. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
B. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
C. 

Deflec- 
tion at 
D. 

Ibt. 

Ibi. 

lb*. 

lb*. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

120 

20 

;io 

20 

2 

6 

3 

34 

2 

21 

120 

25 

30 

20 

2 

91 

3 

7 

2 

5 

120 

31 

34 

31 

3 

4 

44 

2 

114 

! 120 

34 

34 

34 

3 

6f 

4 

64 

3 

11 

120 

34 

42 

34 

,3 

9J 

4 

3 

2f 

120 

34 

60 

34 

4 

0 

5 

31 

3 

4 

ISO 

34 

60 

.34 

3 

3ft 

4 

4» 

2 

9ft 

1 l.V) 

34 

55 

.34 

.3 

«1 

4 

84 

3 

0 

j 160 

37 

55 

37 

3 

9ft 

5 

0 

3 

2( 

. ISO 

37 

56 

37 

3 

91 

6 

0 

3 

24 

166 

37 

.66 

37 

3 

91 

5 

0 

3 

24  i 

f Broke  in  at- 

160 

39 

57 

39 

3 

9ft 

5 

Oft 

3 

2ft 

7 tempting  to 
i add  6 lbs. 

i 

V.  more. 

iVofe.— The  above  experiments  were  made  at  the  patent  iron  cable 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Bnt’iiTov  & Co. 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  10. 

Distance  of  the  Props,  900  feet.  Diameter  of  Iflre,  inch ; 
Weight  of  900  feet,  28  lbs.  by  the  steel-yard;  Weight  of 
100  feet,  3 lbs.  3j  oz.  by  the  scales.  Mean  vertical  Strength, 
from  9 Experiments,  630  lbs. 


Weliihc 
at  A. 

Wei|ht 

Wei|{ht 
at  C. 

Weight 
at  D. 

Diftance 
of  C from 
the  ground. 

IlKMABKn.  1 

1 

Ibk 

Iba. 

Iba. 

ft. 

In. 

^On  account  of  the  length  of  ! 

the  wire  the  curvature  was 
measured  from  the  grotind; 

Fixed 

0 

0 

0 

1,'i 

6 

which  latter  was  about  22 
feet  from  the  horizoutal 

line,  between  the  props  or 
points  of  suspension. 

do. 

38 

14 

28 

4 

04 

do. 

28 

17 

28 

3 

4 

do. 

38 

lit 

28 

3 

0 

do. 

28 

20 

28 

2 

10 

do. 

38 

21 

28 

2 

Si 

do. 

28 

22 

28 

2 

4 

Removed  the  weights  and 
re.tightened  the  wire. 

da 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

do. 

28 

0 

28 

9 

1 

da 

28 

14 

28 

4 

8 

do. 

28 

17 

28 

Broke  the  wire;  not  at  a joint. 

This  experiment  vu  made  at  Ellesmere  ; the  points  of  suspension  were, 
at  one  end  a building,  at  the  other  a tree . 
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151.  The  nine  experiments  from  which  the  mean 
vertical  strength  of  630  lbs.  was  deduced,  are  as 


follow : — 

ItH. 

1st  broke  with  616 

2d  616 

3d  620 

4th 652 

5th 616 

6th 6Sr 

7th 616 

8th 646 

9th 651 

9)5670 

Mean  of  9 Experiments 630  lbs. 


The  wire  broke  in  these  experiments  at  joints  or 
unsound  places,  it  may  therefore  be  considered  the 
minimum  of  strength. 

The  mean  of  twelve  other  experiments,  on  wires 
of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  different  specimens,  was 
634  lbs. 

Strength  per  square  inch,  36  tons. 

The  following  table  shews  the  strength  of  the 
different  specimens  reduced  to  square  inches : 

DImh.  • Toni. 

Experiment  1 -fig  Strength  per  square  inch  35.7 


- 9.  

..  1 

4^*0 

3.  4 .... 

3 

d9‘Q 

..  

..--6^ 



7.  8.  9 . 

1 

10 

..  „-j-  ........... 

1 





•'  

Mean  38-4 
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Considerable  discrepance  will  be  observed  between 
the  strength  of  the  wire  in  experiments  3,  4 and  1 0, 
which  are  of  the  same  diameter.  Perhaps  a mean 
strength  of  36  tons  for  a wire  of  less  than,  or  not 
exceeding  ^.yth  inch  diameter,  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  ^ 


EXPERIMENTS. 

152.  On  the  Momentum  which  TVires  stretcfied,  as  in 
the  preceding  Experiments,  will  bear  before  break- 
ing. 

Experiment  1.  A jiiece  of  wire,  which  bore  verti- 
cally 277lbs.,  was  stretched  between  two  props,  140 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  till  the  versed  sine,  or 
deflection  in  the  centre,  was  only  4|  inches. 

A 51b.  weight  was  then  tied  to  a cord,  and  the 
other  end  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  wire;  the 
length  of  the  cord  between  the  weight  and  the 
wire  was  10  feet  6 inches.  The  weight  being  now 
lifted  up  to  the  level  of  the  wire,  it  was  let  fall  and 
struck  the  ground,  but  without  injuring  the  wire. 

Shortened  the  cord  to  7 feet  7 inches,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  above : it  did  not  strike  the  ground,  nor 
did  it  injure  the  wire. 

With  the  same  length  of  cord,  and  a 10  lb.  weight 
instead  of  the  5 lb.,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  : 
struck  the  ground  but  did  not  break  the  wire. 
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But  the  same  weight  hung  by  a string  6 feet  7 
inches,  let  fall  as  above,  broke  the  wire  at  a joint. 

Note. — The  distance  of  the  middle  of  the  wire  from  the  ground 


was  13  feet  G inches. 

By  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  we  have  for  the 


1st  mompatum 

(8  X v'  10-5)  X 5 = 129 

2d  

(8  X v/  7-58)  X 5 = no 

3d  

(8  X v'  7-58)  X 10  =:  220 

4th  

{S  X </  G-58)  X 10  = 204 

As  the  last  momentum  is  less  than  the  preceding. 

we  may  infer  that 

the  wire  was  damaged  in  the 

third  trial. 

Ej^periment  2.  Distance  of  the  props,  31  feet  6 
inches.  Diameter  of  the  wire,  ^th  inch.  Stretched 
to  within  ^th  of  an  inch  of  a straight  line. 

A 10  lb.  weight  was  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  wire 
by  a cord  7 feet  9 inches  long : it  was  lifted  up  to 
the  level  of  the  wire,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and 
then  let  fall ; but  it  did  not  break  the  wire. 

A 151b.  weight  was  tied  and  let  fall  in  the  same 
manner,  without  breaking  the  wire. 

A 201Vl  weight  was  then  tried.  It  did  not  break 
the  wire. 

A 2 5 lb.  weight  being  let  fall  from  the  same  height, 
broke  the  wire. 

Here  our  four  momenta  are, 

1st  momentum  (8  x ✓ 7‘75)  X 10  = 222'6 


oa  (1  X ✓ 7-75)  X 15  = 

Sd  (8  X 7-75)  X 20  = 145-2 

4.th  (8  X 7'7.5)  X 25  iz  55(>-5 
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Comparing  these  momenta  with  the  direct  vertical 
strength,  we  have 

1st  vertical  strength 277  lbs.  momentum  220 

2d  ditto  for  wire  of  inch,  630  lbs.  ditto  556'5 

that  is,  in  the  1st  experiment,  the  number  expressing 
the  momentum  is  less  by  fth  than  the  vertical 
strength ; and  in  the  2d  by  ^th : but  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  latter  the  wire  would  have  been  broken 
with  a less  weight  than  25  lbs. 

153.  Comparison  of  the  preceding  Ea^periments  on  ex- 
tended Wires,  with  their  Strengths  computed  theo- 
retically. 

In  experiment  No.  2,  page  281,  it  appears  that 
a piece  of  wire,  whose  vertical  strength  was  531  lbs., 
being  stretched  on  props 
31  "5  feet  apart,  and 
having  a weight  of 
120'25lbs.  hung  at  its 
middle  point,  had  that 
point  deflected  1 foot  1 Of 
inches,  and  that  it  after- 
wards broke  with  the  addition  of  10  lbs.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  compute  how  much  this  10  lbs.  exceeded 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  break  the  wire: 
or,  which  is  the  same,  let  there  be  given  the  distance 
of  the  props,  the  deflection,  and  the  tension  of  the 

u 
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wire,  to  find  the  weight  which,  suspended  from  its 
middle  point,  will  produce  the  rupture. 

Let  A,  B,  in  the  preceding  figure,  represent  the  two 
fixed  points ; C E the  deflection ; A C B the  wire  : 
then  it  is  obvious  that  the  point  C is  kept  in  equili- 
brio  by  three  forces ; viz.  A C,  which  denotes  the 
tension  of  A C,  or  the  equal  tension  of  C B ; and 
the  unknown  weight,  W,  plus  half  the  weight  of  the 
wire,  to.  Now,  when  three  forces,  acting  on  a mate- 
rial point,  preserve  that  point  in  equilibrio,  each  of 
the  three  forces  is  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
resultant  of  the  other  two.  If,  therefore,  C B be 
produced  to  meet  the  vertical  A D,  D E will  denote 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  T,  and  (W  + w),  re- 
presenting by  T the  tension  of  A C : therefore,  ADC 
will  be  the  triangle  of  forces  which  keeps  the  point 
C in  equilibrio ; of  which  the  side  A D will  denote 
the  vertical  force  or  weight,  W + w ; and  by  the 
nature  of  the  construction  A D = 2 C E ; whence  then 
we  have  as 

AC:ADor2CE::T:W+M). 


or,W  = 


2CExT 

AC 


— W. 


Now,  CE  = 1-8958  feet,  or  2CE  = 3'79l6. 
Also,  A C = ^ (A  E’  + E C')  = 15-86. 

And  by  the  data  of  Experiment  1,  ?e  = -29lbs. 

Whence  W = - -29  = 126-65  lbs. 

lO’oD 


This  is  about  4 lbs.  less  than  the  weight  found  by 
the  experiment. 
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We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  on  princi- 
ples a little  different  from  the  above,  and  somewhat 
more  general ; viz.  since  the  weight  W is  kept  in 
equilibria  by  the  tensions  of  A C and  C B ; and  since 
this  weight,  W 'plm  w,  the  weight  of  the  wire,  is  the 
only  vertical  force  in  the  system,  if  we  denote  the 
tension  of  the  wires  A C and  C B by  T and  T',  and 
the  angles  E A C,  E B C,  by  a and  d,  and  resolve 
these  two  forces  each  into  its  component  horizontal 
and  vertical  force ; we  must  have  the  two  former 
equal  to  each  other,  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  vertical  weights,  W +w, 
that  is,  we  shall  have 

T cos  rt  = T'  cos  d 
T sin  a + T'  sin  «’  = W + w : 
from  which  equations  the  two  tensions,  T and  T', 
may  be  determined,  whatever  may  be  the  ratio  of 
the  two  parts  A C,  C B ; but  in  our  case,  as  these 
are  equal,  the  first  equation  disappears,  and  the 
second  becomes 

2 T sin  a=W  +w,  or 


Or  if  T be  given,  and  W required, 

W = 2 T sin  a — w. 

In  the  experiment  above  referred  to, 

T = 531,  AW  a = -1195593,  and  w>  = ‘29. 
Whence 

W = 2 X 531  X -11 95593 --29  = 126-65  lbs.,  as  be- 
fore. 

u 2 
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In  a similar  manner  might  be  computed  the  ten- 
sions of  the  extreme  points,  when  there  are  more 
than  one  weight,  as  in  the  third  and  subsequent  ex- 
periments : but  it  will  be,  perhaps,  more  simple  to 
begin  here  by  computing  the  tensions  of  the  two 
adjacent  sides,  C D and  D E ; which  may  be  effected 


precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  For  it  is  a principle  in  mechanics,  that  if  a 
system  of  forces  be  in  equilibrio,  no  alteration  will 
take  place  in  that  state,  by  supposing  any  two  or 
more  of  its  points  to  become  fixed  : we  may,  there- 
fore, suppose  the  points  C and  E fixed,  and  compute 
the  tension  of  C D,  or  D E,  exactly  as  above ; viz. 
calling  the  angle  D C E = a , and  the  centre  weight 
W',  and  the  tension  /,  we  shall  have 
< sire  a = ^ W'  + ^ w, 

t=^., 

Z sm  a 

where  w is  the  whole  weight  of  the  wire:  then, 
having  the  tension  i,  the  weight  W,  and  the  angle 
D C W,  compute  the  value  of  the  resultant  of  these 
two  forces,  which  will  obviously  be  the  tension  of 
AC;  that  is,  if  we  denote  this  tension  by  T,  we 
shall  have 

T = + W’  + 2 sin  a'  < W.} 
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In  experiment  3,  W'  = 74,  w = 2'5625,  and  sin  a 
= •06685,  whence 


75-8812 

-1337 


= 563  lbs. 


And  T = v/{563’  + 77*  + -1337  x 563  x 77}  = 573. 
This  gives  the  tension  too  little:  let  us  therefore 
compute  the  same  from  the  1st  deflection;  that  is, 
by  resolving  T into  two  forces,  the  one  horizontal, 
and  the  other  vertical ; and  equating  the  latter  with 
half  the  sum  of  the  weights,  plus  half  the  weight  of 
the  wire;  for  as  the  whole  system  is  retained  in 
equilibrio  by  the  two  extreme  tensions,  the  vertical 
component  of  each  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  the  en- 
tire vertical  force,  or  half  the  whole  weight.  This 
consideration  gives 

T a = i (W  + W'  + W"  + w), 

where  a denotes  the  angle  C A c. 

In  the  3d  experiment,  a = 7°  32'  and  sm  a = •!  31 1. 

Whence  T = ^ = 879. 


If  now  we  take  the  mean  of  our  two  results,  we 
shall  have 


879  + 573 

i 


= 726  lbs. 


Whereas  the  vertical  strength,  as  determined  from 
experiment,  was  736  lbs. 

The  two  different  results  given  by  the  two  methods, 
shew  that  the  system  had  assumed  a form  incon- 
sistent with  a perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  supposing 
the  several  lengths,  or  distances,  Ac,  cd,  &c.  to  be 
equal:  but  it  is  obvious,  that  besides  the  probable 
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unequal  extensiljility  of  the  wire,  that  the  point  C, 
as  the  wire  stretches,  will  approach  towards  A,  and 
recede  from  the  perpendicular ; for  D being  exjwsed 
to  equal  actions  on  each  side,  will  continue  in 
the  same  vertical : this  will  obviously  have  a ten- 
dency to  increase  the  angle  «,  and  decrease  the 
angle  a ; and,  consequently,  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  tension  computed  according  to  the  former 
method,  and  to  diminish  the  same  according  to  the 
latter,  and  therefore  approximate  them  towards  that 
medium  result  we  have  obtained  above,  which  differs 
only  1 0 lbs.  from  what  was  found  experimentally ; 
viz.  about  1 lb.  out  of  73  lbs. 

In  the  4th  Experiment, 
a =2°  51'  sill  o' = '0489  3,  and  ^ ?rz:‘391bs. 


tzz 


rii-aa 

09786 


= 790  lbs.  And 


T = v/{790*  + 71  * + -0944  x 790  x 71 } = 797  lbs. 
According  to  the  second  principle,  viz. 

T sin  a = i (W  + W'  + W"  + w). 


we  have 

W +W'-|-W"  4-«»  = 218'7.9,  and  A7na  = 'I2()48; 

*?18*79 

whence  = 864  lbs. : 

the  mean  of  which  is  831  lbs.  instead  of  736  lbs., 
which  is  in  excess  by  about  ^th  part. 


154.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
methods  are  only  approximative ; but  they  are  per- 
haps more  intelligible  to  many  readers,  than  if  wc 
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had  entered  upon  the  problem  with  all  the  generality 
that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  of  flexible 
bodies : but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a sketch  of 
this  general  method,  at  least  as  applied  to  the  action 
of  vertical  weights  upon  a perfectly  flexible  line. 

Here  we  may  suppose  any  number  of  weights 
W,  w,  w,  &c.  W' ; and  a corresponding  mmiber  of 
distances  L,  /,  V,  &c.  L',  which  may  be  equal  or 
unequal : the  tensions  of  these  lines  we  may  denote 

by 

T,  t,  H,  &c.  T', 

and  their  several  angles,  with  reference  to  a hori- 
zontal axis  A.X,  passing  through  A,  by 
Oj  a,  a,  a,  &c.  d, 

and  their  angles  with  reference  to  the  other  axis  A y, 
b,  ^,0,0',  &c.  b\ 

Also,  let  n be  the  co-ordinate  of  the  point  B with 
reference  to  Ay,  and  m its  co-ordinate  as  referred  to 
By. 

Then  if  we  resolve  each  of  the  tensions  into  its 
corresponding  horizontal  and  vertical  components, 
we  shall  have  from  the  theory  of  equilibrium, 

T cos  a + t cos  a + { cos  d + &c.  T'  cos  d = o, 

T cos  b + t cos  /8  + ^ cos  0 + &c.  T'  cos  b' —o. 

And  by  means  of  the  co-ordinates, 

L cos  a + l cos  a + l cos  d + &c.  L‘  cos  d = n, 

L cos  b-\-l  cos  /S  + /*  cos  0 -(-  &c.  L'  cos  b'  = tn, 
and  by  the  known  property  of  cosines, 
cos’ a + cos’ A = 1, 
cos  + cos*  6 = 1 . 
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From  which  six  equations  the  six  unknown  quanti- 
ties, viz.  T,  T',  cos  a,  cos  b,  cos  d,  cos  b\  may  be  de- 
termined ; after  having  first  computed  t,  (,  &c.  and 
cos  a,  cos  d,  &c.  in  functions  of  T,  cos  a,  and 
w,  w,  &c.,  which  may,  in  all  cases,  be  effected  on  the 
general  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces;  that  is, 
taking  t as  the  resultant  of  T and  W,  i as  the  re- 
sultant of  t and  w,  and  so  on. 

The  computations,  however,  if  the  number  of 
weights  be  considerable,  become  extremely  laborious, 
and  difficult  to  execute  : but  if,  as  in  the  experiment, 
we  limit  the  weights  to  three,  and  consider  the  two 
extreme  ones  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  points  A 
and  B as  being  situated  in  the  same  horizontal  line  ; 
then,  as  the  several  tensions  and  angles  from  each 
extreme  are  equal,  we  may  reduce  the  above  equa- 
tions to  three ; in  which,  however,  we  have  still  to 
compute  cos  a in  functions  of  T,  cos  a and  W ; on 
which  account  we  prefer,  in  this  case,  retaining  the 
six  equations  under  the  form, 

T cos  a — t cos  a, 

T cos  b — t cos  + W, 

I cos  a + 1 cos  a — ^n, 

T cosb=^{W  +M>  + W,) 
cos’  o + co-s  b^=  1, 
cos’  a +COS*  ^=1. 

From  which  these  several  quantities  may  be  deter- 
mined, in  fimctions  of  each  other. 

If  we  denote  the  less  deflection  cC  by  </,  and  the 
greater  Y)d  by  rf  + d\  we  shall  have 
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Y = COS  b,  and  ~ = cos  /3 ; 

and  substituting  these  in  the  first  four  equations,  and 
denoting  the  entire  weight  of  the  system  by  tt,  we 
shall  have,  after  reduction, 

Td=fd'  + W 

^(l‘-d)+^(P-d'^)  = i» 

Td=i/7r. 

From  which  we  may  determine  any  one  of  these 
quantities  in  terms  of  the  others  : but  it  will  be  ob- 
served here,  as  in  our  partial  solution,  that  if  we 
suppose  both  deflections  d and  d'  as  known  quanti- 
ties, there  will  be  a superfluity  of  data ; viz.  we 
shall  have  more  equations  than  unknown  quan- 
tities ; and  by  assuming  values  for  both  these, 
we  may  give  such  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  other 
data,  and  therefore  also  inconsistent  with  a state  of 
perfect  equilibrium : it  is  proper,  therefore,  in  the 
solution  of  these  equations  to  include  one  of  these 
quantities  with  the  data,  and  one  with  the  (fiuEsiii  of 
the  problem  : in  which  case  a rational  solution  will 
be  obtained. 

We  shall  not  attempt  the  numerical  solution  of 
these  equations ; but  the  reader  who  is  desirous 
of  doing  so  will  find  no  other  diflSculty  than  what 
belongs  to  the  algebraical  operations : we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  approximative  numbers  as 
above  determined,  considering  it  useless  to  expect  a 
nearer  approximation  between  theory  (which  is 
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founded  on  a supposition  of  a perfect  uniformity  of 
matter,  and  the  most  accurate  mode  of  action)  and 
experiments,  in  which  every  kind  of  irregularity 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  material,  and 
all  the  errors  of  fixing,  observing,  &c.  are  presented : 
indeed  the  agreement  between  the  two  deductions 
may  be  considered  a confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  the  theory,  and  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
experiments  were  performed;  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  two  combined  every  confidence  may  be  placed, 
as  to  computation,  relative  to  works  which  from 
their  magnitude  bid  defiance  to  any  experiment, 
except  that  of  their  actual  construction. 


Calculation  of  the  Strength  of  a Suspension  Bridge, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  forming  a perfect  Catenary 
Curve. 

155.  The  foregoing  experiments  and  computations, 
although  they  would  probably  have  constituted  the 
only  data  on  which  Mr.  Telford  would  have  pro- 
ceeded in  his  proposed  construction  of  the  Runcorn 
bridge,  yet  they  can  only  be  considered  as  roughly 
approximative  to  the  real  case.  And  it  must  perhaps 
be  admitted,  that  by  assuming  the  bars  to  form  a 
perfect  catenary,  we  still  only  approximate.  The 
approximation  is  however  much  more  close  in  this 
case  than  in  the  former,  and  sufficiently  so  for  all 
practical  purjxtses. 
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The  properties  of  the  catenary  are  investigated  in 
most  treatises  on  mechanics  ; we  shall  not,  therefore, 
retrace  steps  which  have  been  so  often  taken,  but 
merely  bring  under  one  point  of  view  these  several 
relations ; referring  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be 
desirous  of  actual  investigations,  to  the  several  works 
in  which  they  may  be  found,  particularly  to  Poisson, 
“ Traite  de  Mecanique,”  whence  the  following  have 
been  selected : 

Let  I denote  the  length  of  the  catenary  ; 

I the  distance  of  its  points  of  suspension  ; 
c the  angle  between  the  tangent  at  the  point  of 
suspension,  and  the  above  horizontal  line 
of  distance ; 

A the  tension  of  the  chain  at  the  same  point ; 

T the  tension  at  any  other  point ; 

X any  variable  absciss ; 

y the  corresponding  ordinate  ; 

s the  corresponding  arc  ; 

h the  weight  of  an  inch,  or  a foot,  &c.  of  the 
chain  x,  y,  s,  &c.  being  taken  in  the  same 
unit  of  measure. 


This  notation  being  established,  the  following  are 
the  principal  properties  of  this  curve ; viz. 


l'  cos  c , , cos 

1.  hyp  log  - — 

I sm  c 1 — i 


2. 


A sin  c 
h 


= hl. 


OT  A — 


hi 

2 sin  c' 


3.  T = y{A»  — 2 A ht/,  nin  c + *’}. 
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Which,  at  the  lowest  point,  becomes 
T = A cos  c. 


4.  \l= 


A tin  c 


and  i hyplog 


cot  c 
1 — tin  c * 


_ A.  cote  , ^ fA-*yq^^/{(A-A.y)’-AVo»»c} 

— yp A (1— tine) 

, A (1 — cotc) 

y — ; • 


Where  y is  the  ordinate  to  the  middle  or  lowest 
point  of  the  curve : 

7 s-^  + ,{(A-Ay)*-A^  cot»c} 


These  formulse  are  not  all  necessary  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem,  but  are  given  as  embracing  the 
principal  properties  of  this  curve. 


1 56.  Let  us  now  suppose  a bar  of  iron,  which  we 
must  consider  as  flexible,  to  be  fixed  to  two  points 
of  suspension,  1 000  feet  distant,  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve  being  j‘oth  of  the  whole  distance,  or  50 
feet ; and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  length  of  the 
bar  and  its  action  on  the  points  of  suspension,  the 
weight  h of  one  foot  of  it  being  given.  In  the  pre- 
sent question,  assuming  the  specific  gravity  of  iron 
7788,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bar  ^18  inches,  we 
find  A = 48  lbs. : also  f = 1 000  feet : whence,  by 
formula  6, 

/ A (1— cotc) 

y=—j — . or 
A ( 1 — cos  c)  =y  4 = 48  X 50  = 2400. 
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And  formula  4 gives 


1 J/  A cos  Cm  m 

\l=——  hyphg 


cos  c 
1 — sin  c 


= 500. 


2400  cos  c 
48  (1 — cos  c) 


hyp  log 


cos  c 
1 — sin  c 


= 500. 


Whence 


cos  c 

10  (I  — cos  c) 


hyp  log 


COS  c 
1 — sin  c 


which,  by  approximation,  gives  angle  c = ll®  15' 
nearly. 

And  hence,  by  formula  1,  we  find 


Z=  1 008  feet  = length  of  the  catenary. 
Again,  by  formula  2, 

hi  1008x48 


A = 


2 sin  ( 


•39018 


= 124005  lbs.,  or 


about  55  tons,  the  tension  at  the  point  of  support. 

In  a similar  way,  the  tension  and  length  being 
given,  the  depth  of  the  curve  may  be  computed. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to 
this  mode  of  calculation,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  having, 
in  an  extremely  ingenious  paper,  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1826,  supplied  two  tables,  by  means  of  which, 
every  circumstance  connected  with  these  kinds  of 
calculation  becomes  merely  a matter  of  tabular  in- 
spection, as  explained  in  the  following  article. 
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Tables  for  Computing  all  the  circumstances  of  Strain, 
Strength,  Sfc.,  of  Suspension  Bridges.  By  Davies 
Gilbert,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1826. 

157.  It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  in  our  pre- 
ceding experiments  we  have  seen  that  the  mean 
ultimate  strength  of  malleable  iron  is  25  tons  per 
square  inch,  which  is  equal  in  weight  to  a bar  of  the 
same  dimensions  whose  length  is  16500  feet,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  modulus  of  the  strength  of 
iron,  and  is  constant  for  bars  of  all  dimensions.  In 
like  manner  the  strain  or  tension  on  a bar  may  be 
expressed  by  the  number  of  feet  in  length  of  a bar  of 
the  same  dimension. 

In  the  following  Table  I.,  Mr.  Gilbert  uses  the 
same  method,  but  the  unit  instead  of  being  a foot  is 
Toffth  of  the  half  distance  of  the  points  of  support 
or  of  the  ordinate  of  the  semi-catenary ; and  the 
values  of  s,  z,  a and  I,  have  also  for  their  unit  locth 


of  the  same  length,  r being  the  greatest  depth  of  the 
curve,  and  z,  the  length  of  the  semi-catenary,  a 
the  modulus  of  tension  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
curve,  and  I,  the  tension  at  the  point  of  support.  In 
Table  II.  the  unit  is  liisth  of  the  modulus  of  tension 
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a in  feet  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  and  y,  z, 
and  I, have  also  the  same  unit;  j;  and z in  this  Table 
being  the  length  of  each  absciss  with  its  correspond- 
ing arc,  for  every  unit  of  y,  reckoning  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  curve. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  span  of  a proposed 
bridge  were  800  feet,  and  its  greatest  deflection  50 
feet.  Here  the  unit  or  lioth  of  the  half  span  is  4, 
and  consequently  the  value  of  .r  in  the  Table  is  12‘5. 
Now  opposite  12*565,  (which  is  the  nearest  tabular 
number,)  we  have  the  tension  T at  the  point  of  sup- 
port 412'56,  and  this,  as  the  unit  is  4 feet,  is  equal  to 
1650'24  feet  of  a bar  of  the  same  section,  whence 
the  tension  in  lbs.  or  tons  becomes  known.  We  find 
also  a,  the  tension,  at  the  lowest  point  400,  whence 
400  X 4 = 1 600  the  tension  in  feet. 

Since  the  tension  is  thus  found  to  be  1600,  the 
hundredth  part  of  this  is  16,  which  is  therefore  the 
unit  of  Table  II.,  and  the  several  values  of  s and  z 
multiplied  by  1 6,  will  be  their  corresponding  values 
in  feet  for  each  unit  of  y.  Thus  the  maximum  and 
minimum  tension  of  the  bar,  and  the  lengths  of  the 
several  suspending  bars  are  determined,  or  rather  per- 
haps their  difference  of  length ; for  their  absolute  length 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  platform 
below  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve.  It  has  been 
seen  that  in  the  case  here  assumed  the  greatest  ten- 
sion is  1650  feet,  whereas  the  ultimate  strength  is 
16500  feet ; the  bar  is  therefore  stretched  with  only 
roth  of  strain  that  would  destroy  it ; and  supposing 
the  weight  of  the  suspending  liars,  road-way,  &c.  to 
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be  Ids  of  the  weight  of  the  bar,  the  strain  would  still 
be  only  2750,  or  jth  of  the  full  power  of  the  iron,  that 
is  about  4^  tons  per  inch,  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
iron  will  bear  9 or  1 0 tons  per  inch  without  destroy- 
ing its  elasticity  or  power  of  restoration. 

In  the  Manai  Bridge  the  span  is  about  580  feet, 
and  the  unit,  therefore,  of  our  first  table  2’90 ; the 

greatest  deflection  is  43  feet,  therefore  ^ = 1 4'8  = or 

nearly,  whence  T = 354'8,  which  multiplied  by  2*9, 
gives  for  the  modulus  of  maximum  tension  1028'9 
feet  from  the  weight  of  the  bars  alone.  This  weight, 
according  to  Mr.  Pro  vis’s  statement  is  394  tons,  and 
the  whole  weight,  including  platform,  &c.,  643  tons: 
hence  394 : 643 : : 1028'9  : 1680,  the  whole  strain. 

The  strength  therefore  here  is  nearly  10  times 
greater  than  the  strain,  independently  of  a passing 
load.  Again,  the  tabular  value  of  o = 340,  and 
340  X 29  = 968 : then  394  : 643  : : 986  : 1610,  value 
of  a.  Table  II. 

Therefore  to  find  now  the  several  abscisses  or  the 
length  of  the  suspending  bars  for  every  division  or 
hundredth  part  of  the  ordinate  y,  since  the  whole 
value  of  a is  1610,  our  unit  (one  hundredth  of  this) 
is  16'1,  we  have  therefore  only  to  multiply  the  se- 
veral numbers  in  the  column  .r  by  16‘1  for  the  lengths 
required. 

For  more  on  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
an  excellent  Memoir  on  Suspension  Bridges,  by  Mr. 
Eaton  Hodgkinson,  Vol.  V.  of  the  Manchester  Me- 
moirs. See  also,  Drewry  on  Suspension  Bridges. 
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TABLE  I. 

Table  for  the  Computation  of  Suspension  Bridges. 


a 

X 

2 

T 

ANOLI. 

2000 

2’500 

100-0 

2002 

n 

87 

8 

1950 

2-504 

100-0 

1952 

87 

3 

1900 

2-632 

1000 

190-2 

mi 

59 

1850 

2 703 

100-0 

1852 

86 

54 

1800 

2-778 

1000 

1802 

86 

49 

1750 

2-857 

100-0 

1752 

86 

43 

1700 

2-942 

100« 

1702 

86 

37 

1050 

3-031 

100-0 

1053 

86 

31 

1000 

3-125 

100-0 

1603 

86 

25 

1550 

32-26 

100-0 

1553 

86 

18 

1500 

3-334 

100  0 

1503 

86 

10 

1450 

3-449 

100-0 

1453 

86 

3 

1400 

3-572 

100-0 

1403 

85 

54 

1350 

3-705 

100  0 

1353 

85 

45 

i:<oo 

3-847 

100-0 

1303 

85 

35 

1250 

4*002 

100-1 

1254 

85 

55 

1200 

4-168 

100-1 

1204 

80 

13 

1150 

4-350 

100-1 

1154 

85 

1 

1100 

4-548 

100-1 

1104 

84 

47 

1050 

4-766 

100-1 

1054 

84 

33 

1000 

5-004 

100-1 

1005 

84 

16 

980 

5-106 

100-1 

9851 

84 

9 

900 

5-213 

100-1 

9052 

84 

2 

940 

5-324 

100-1 

9453 

83 

54 

920 

5*440 

100*1 

9254 

83 

47 

900 

5-561 

100-2 

9055 

83 

38 

880 

5-687 

100-2 

8856 

83 

30 

860 

5 820 

100-2 

8658 

83 

21 

840 

5-959 

100-2 

84.59 

83 

11 

820 

6-105 

100-2 

8261 

fa 

1 

800 

6-258 

1002 

8002 

82 

51 

780 

6-418 

100-2 

7864 

82 

40 

700 

6588 

100-2 

7665 

82 

28 

740 

6-767 

100-3 

7467 

82 

16 

720 

6-965 

100  8 

7269 

82 

4 

700 

7-164 

100  3 

7071 

81 

50 

680 

7-366 

100-3 

6873 

81 

36 

660 

7-590 

100-3 

6(i75 

81 

21 

640 

7-828 

100-4 

6478 

81 

5 

620 

8081 

100-4 

6280 

80 

47 

600 

8-362 

100-4 

6083 

80 

29 

580 

8-642 

100  4 

5866 

80 

10 

seo 

8 952 

100-5 

5689 

79 

49 

540 

9-283 

100-5 

6492 

79 

27 

520 

9-645 

100.6 

5290 

79 

2 

X 
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TABLE  I. — (continued). 


a 

X 

z 

T 

ANOCJt. 

800 

10-03 

100-6 

8100 

7°8  36 

480 

10-48 

100-7 

4904 

78  8 

460 

10-91 

100-7 

4709 

77  38 

440 

11-41 

100-8 

4814 

77  8 

420 

11-96 

100-9 

4319 

76  29 

400 

12-60 

101-0 

4128 

78  49 

380 

13-23 

101-1 

3932 

78  8 

300 

13-97 

101-2 

3739 

74  17 

340 

14-81 

101-4 

3848 

73  32 

320 

18-78 

101-6 

3:167 

72  22 

300 

16-82 

101-8 

3168 

71  14 

280 

18-04 

10-2’1 

2980 

69  87 

260 

19-46 

102-4 

2794 

68  29 

240 

21-12 

102-8 

2611 

66  47 

220 

23-11 

103-4 

2431 

64  48 

200 

2562 

104-2 

2288 

62  28 

180 

28-88 

108-3 

2083 

89  39 

160 

32-28 

106-6 

19-22 

86  19 

140 

37-28 

108-7 

1772 

82  10 

120 

44-13 

111-9 

1641 

46  88 

100 

84-30 

117-8 

1843 

40  23 

08 

87-67 

119-3 

1826 

38  28 

90 

61-81 

121-8 

1818 

36  26 

88 

68-83 

124-6 

1808 

34  17 

80 

71-07 

128-1 

1810 

31  88 

73 

77-14 

132-3 

1821 

29  32 

70 

88-43 

137-6 

1844 

26  87 

TABLE  II. 


Table  for  ihe  Computation  of  Suspension  Bridges. 


y 

X 

z 

T 

ANOLK. 

1 

-0049 

1-000 

1000 

°9  2!> 

2 

•0200 

2-000 

1000 

88  81 

3 

•04/»0 

3-000 

1000 

88  16 

4 

-0800 

4000 

1000 

87  42 

5 

-1230 

5*002 

1001 

87  8 

6 

-1800 

6-003 

1001 

86  33 

7 

-2480 

7-003 

1002 

88  89 
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TABLE  II.— (continued). 


y 

X 

z 

T 

ANGLS. 

8 

■3201 

8-008 

1003 

a5 

25 

9 

*4052 

9 012 

1004 

84 

51 

10 

*5004 

tool 

1005 

84 

16 

11 

■6056 

11-02 

1006 

63 

42 

12 

•7208 

12-02 

1007 

63 

8 

13 

■8461 

13-03 

1008 

82 

34 

14 

■9815 

14-04 

1009 

82 

0 

IS 

11-27 

15-05 

1011 

81 

26 

16 

! 1^282 

16-06 

1012 

60 

52 

17 

1448 

17-08 

1014 

80 

18 

18 

I 624 

18-09 

1016 

79 

44 

19 

1810 

19-11 

1018 

79 

10 

20 

2^006 

20-13 

1020 

78 

36 

21 

2213 

21-15 

1022 

78 

3 

22 

2429 

22  17 

10-24 

77 

29 

23 

26S6 

23-20 

10-26 

76 

66 

24 

2 893 

24  23 

1028 

76 

22 

25 

3141 

25-26 

1031 

75 

49 

26 

a:m 

26-29 

io;<3 

75 

16 

27 

3 667 

27-32 

10.36 

74 

42 

28 

3946 

20-30 

10.39 

74 

9 

29 

4-234 

29-40 

1042 

73 

36 

30 

4-633 

:f0*45 

1045 

73 

3 

31 

4-843 

31-49 

1048 

72 

30 

32 

5-163 

.3-2-51 

1051 

71 

58 

33 

5-494 

33-60 

1054 

71 

25 

34 

5-83."> 

34  65 

1058 

70 

53 

35 

6-187 

.36-71 

1061 

70 

20 

36 

6-550 

36-78 

1065 

69 

48 

37 

6*923 

37-84 

1069 

69 

16 

38 

7-307 

38-9-2 

1073 

68 

44 

39 

7-701 

39-99 

1077 

68 

12 

40 

8-107 

41-07 

1081 

67 

40 

41 

8-523 

42-15 

1085 

67 

8 

42 

8-960 

43-24 

1089 

66 

36 

43 

9-388 

44-33 

1093 

66 

5 

44 

9-8;i7 

45*43 

1098 

65 

33 

45 

10-29 

46  53 

1102 

65 

2 

46 

10-76 

47-63 

1107 

64 

31 

47 

11-24 

48-74 

1112 

64 

0 - 

48 

11-74 

49'Hti 

1117 

63 

29 

49 

1-2-24 

50-98 

11-22 

63 

59 

50 

1-2-76 

52-10 

1127 

62 

28 

51 

13-28 

53-23 

1132 

61 

58 

52 

13  82 

54-37 

1138 

61 

27 

55 

14-37 

55*5i 

1143 

60 

57 

54 

14-93 

56*66 

1149 

60 

27 

55 

15-51 

.57-81 

1155 

59 

57 

X 2 
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TABLE  II. — (continued). 


y 

X 

z 

T 

fi6 

16-09 

58-97 

1160 

0 

89 

28 

87 

16-68 

60-13 

1166 

88 

58 

88 

17-29 

61-30 

1172 

68 

29 

89 

17  91 

62-48 

1179 

68 

0 

60 

18-64 

63-66 

1186 

67 

31 

61 

19-18 

64-83 

1191 

57 

2 

62 

19-84 

66-04 

1198 

66 

33 

63 

20-51 

67-23 

1206 

66 

4 

64 

21-18 

68-45 

1211 

68 

36 

68 

21-87 

69-67 

1218 

66 

7 

66 

22-68 

70-89 

1225 

54 

39 

67 

23  29 

72-12 

1232 

64 

11 

68 

24-02 

73-36 

1240 

83 

44 

69 

24"76 

74-60 

1247 

53 

16 

70 

26-61 

75-88 

1236 

62 

48 

71 

26  28 

77-11 

1262 

62 

21 

72 

27-05 

78  38 

1270 

31 

54 

73 

27  84 

79  66 

1278 

61 

27 

74 

28-65 

80-94 

1-286 

61 

0 

76 

29-46 

82-23 

1294 

50 

34 

76 

30-29 

83-53 

1302 

60 

7 

77 

31-13 

84-83 

1311 

49 

41 

78 

31-!>9 

86-16 

1319 

49 

15 

79 

32-86 

87-47 

13-28 

48 

49 

80 

33-74 

88-81 

1337 

48 

23 

81 

34-63 

90  16 

1346 

17 

87 

82 

38-64 

91-50 

1366 

*1 

3-2 

83 

36-46 

92-86 

1364 

47 

7 

84 

37-40 

94-23 

1374 

46 

42 

88 

38  35 

96  61 

1383 

46 

17 

86 

39-31 

96-99 

1393 

45 

52 

87 

40-29 

98-39 

1402 

45 

27 

88 

41-28 

99-80 

1412 

45 

3 

89 

42-28 

101-2 

1422 

44 

39 

90 

43-30 

102-6 

1433 

44 

15 

91 

44-34 

104-0 

1443 

43 

81 

92 

45-39 

106-6 

1433 

43 

27 

93 

46-43 

106-9 

1464 

43 

4 

94 

47-83 

108-4 

1476 

42 

40 

96 

48-62 

109-9 

1486 

42 

17 

96 

49-72 

111-4 

1497 

41 

64 

97 

50-86 

112-9 

1508 

41 

31 

98 

61-98 

114-4 

1619 

41 

8 

99 

63-14 

116-9 

1631 

40 

46 

100 

84-30 

117-5 

1543 

40 

23 
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On  the  Transverse  Strength,  4‘c.,  of  Malleable  Iron. 

1 58.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  iron  has 
been  only  lately  employed  to  any  extent  to  resist  a 
transverse  strain,  and  writers,  therefore,  who  have 
undertaken  experiments  to  investigate  the  strength 
of  materials,  have  hitherto  passed  over  those  inquiries 
which  relate  to  the  transverse  strength  of  this  metal*. 
The  extraordinary  extent,  however,  to  which  mal- 
leable iron  is  now  applied  to  resist  transversely  a 
passing  load,  renders  it  highly  essential  that  this 
resistance,  and  its  other  properties,  should  be  fully 
investigated ; for  it  is  obvious,  that  every  additional 
weight  of  metal,  beyond  that  which  is  requisite  for 
perfect  safety  and  durability,  is  not  only  uselessly, 
but  injuriously  employed, — it  being  generally  ad- 
mitted that  bars  beyond  a certain  weight  cannot  be 
so  well  nor  so  cheaply  manufactured  as  those  of  less 
dimensions;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  by  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  metal  in  the  sectional  area 

* Some  few  experiments  on  the  transverse  strength  of  mal- 
leable iron  have  certainly  been  made.  I have  given  three  in 
my  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Materials.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has 
also  glanced  at  this  subject  in  his  valuable  paper  of  Experiments 
on  Cast  Iron,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester 
Philosophical  Society,  and  M.  Duleau  has  treated  of  the  sub- 
ject in  his  “ Essai  Theorique  et  Experimental,”  &c. ; but  those 
points  of  greatest  importance  connected  with  the  application  of 
this  metal  to  the  purposes  of  railways  have  never  formed  the 
subject  of  inquiry. 
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of  the  bar,  (which  dejiends  on  the  data  in  question,) 
a greater  strength  may  be  obtained  with  a given 
weight  of  iron,  than  with  a greater  w'cight  inju- 
diciously disposed.  Under  these  impressions,  the 
following  experiments  have  been  undertaken,  and  to 
these  inquiries  they  have  been  principally  directed ; 
but  as  there  will  be  found  references  to  some  other 
matter  connected  with  the  practical  application  of 
malleable  iron,  &c.,  to  railways,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experiments 
were  undertaken,  in  order  to  render  some  remarks 
and  observations  the  more  intelligible  to  the  reader. 
These  were  as  follow : — 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  Company,  desirous,  of  carrymg 
on  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
on  the  most  scientific  principles;  and,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  the  enormous  cost  of  repairs  which  has 
attended  some  large  works  of  a similar  description, 
olfered,  by  public  advertisement,  a prize  of  one  him- 
dred  guineas  “ for  the  most  improved  construction  of 
railway  bars,  chairs,  and  pedestals,  and  for  the  best 
manner  of  affixing  and  connecting  the  rail,  chair  and 
block  to  each  other,  so  as  to  avoid  the  defects  which 
are  felt  more  or  less  on  all  railways  hitherto  con- 
structed;” stating,  that  their  object  was  to  obtain, 
with  reference  to  the  great  momentum  of  the  masses 
t^o  be  moved  V)y  locomotive  steam  engines  on  the 
railway. 
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1.  “ The  strongest  and  most  economical  form  of 
rail. 

2.  “ The  best  construction  of  chair. 

3.  “ The  best  mode  of  connecting  the  rail  and 
chair;  and  also  the  latter  to  the  stone  blocks  or 
wooden  sleepers.  And  that  the  railway  bars  were 
not  to  weigh  less  than  fifty  pounds  per  single  lineal 
yard.” 

In  consequence  of  this  advertisement,  a number 
of  plans,  models,  and  descriptions  were  deposited 
with  the  company  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
advertisement;  and  others  were  received  afterwards, 
which  although  not  entitled  to  the  prize,  were  still 
eligible  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  their  adop- 
tion for  trial.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1834,  a 
resolution  was  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  directors, 
appointing  J.  U.  Rastrick,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham, 
N.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  civil  engineers,  and 
myself,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  same,  with  a 
view  to  awarding  the  prize ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  were  requested  to  recommend  to  the  directors 
such  plans,  whether  entitled  to  the  prize  or  not,  as 
might  be  considered  deserving  of  a trial.  We  met 
accordingly  in  London ; and,  after  a long  and  care- 
ful examination  of  the  several  plans,  drawings,  and 
written  descriptions,  recommended  those  we  thought 
entitled  to  the  prize,  which  was  awarded  by  the 
directors  accordingly.  But  that  part  of  our  in- 
structions which  required  us  to  recommend  one  or 
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more  rails  for  trial,  we  were  unable  to  fulfil  to  our 
satisfaction,  principally  for  want  of  data  to  determine 
which  of  the  proposed  rails  would  be  strongest  and 
stiffest  under  the  passing  load,  and  whether  perma- 
nently fixing  the  rail  to  the  chair,  for  which  there 
were  several  plans,  would  Ije  safe  in  practice ; and 
as  no  experiments  on  malleable  iron  had  ever  been 
made  bearing  on  these  points,  it  was  considered 
better  to  leave  the  question  unanswered,  than  to 
recommend,  on  no  better  ground  than  mere  opinion, 
an  expensive  trial,  which  might  ultimately  prove  a 
failure. 

Seeing,  however,  how  desirable  it  was  that  such 
data  should  be  obtained,  I proposed  to  the  directors 
to  undertake  a course  of  experiments,  which  should 
be  conducted  on  a scale  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  provided  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  would  allow  me  the  conveniences 
His  Majesty’s  dock-yard  at  Woolwich  afforded, 
(which  I had  every  reason  to  hope  they  would  do, 
from  the  liberality  I had  so  frequently  experienced 
from  that  board  on  similar  occasions,)  and  that  the 
directors  would  supply  such  instruments,  material, 
and  workmanship,  as  might  be  required  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Admiralty,  as  I had  anticipated,  immediately 
granted  my  request ; and,  at  a public  meeting  of  the 
proprietors,  held  at  Birmingham,  a resolution  was 
passed  embodying  my  proposition.  I accordingly 
commenced,  and  continued  my  exjieriments,  till  I 
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had  elicited  such  facts  as  I thought  necessary; 
and  having  arranged  them,  I delivered  the  results, 
with  a report  founded  upon  them,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  London  committee,  to  lay  them  before  the  board; 
which  being  done,  the  directors  were  pleased  to 
express  their  approbation  of  my  labours,  and  their 
wish  that  the  results  should  be  made  public. 
They  were  accordingly  printed  and  very  generally 
circulated,  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
given  in  the  following  pages ; such  experiments, 
however,  being  added,  as  I have  since  made  for 
other  railway  companies,  and  such  remarks  and 
observations  as  have  arisen  out  of  a more  extended 
examination  of  the  subjeet. 


Ka‘}>entnents  to  di'tciminc  the  quantity  ichich  Iron 
extends  under  different  degrees  of  tetision. 


159.  With  a view  to  this  in- 
quiry, an  instrument  was  made  as 
in  the  annexed  sketch. — abed,  is  a 
piece  of  brass,  about  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  thick,  having  an  arc  at  top, 
divided  into  tenths  of  inches;  hfg 
is  a hand,  with  a vernier,  turning 
freely  on  a centre  A;  and  i is  a steel 
pin,  about  half  an  inch  long,  pro- 
jecting perpendicularly  forward;  the 
distances  fh  to  hi  being  as  10  to  1. 
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« is  a small  end  with  a screw,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed below;  abed,  is 
another  piece  of  brass, 
having  a screw  e;  yis 
a piece  working  in  a 
dove-tail,  adjustable  for  position  by  the  screw  </,  and 
i is  another  steel  pin  projecting  forward,  a b,  fig.  3, 
is  an  iron  saddle-piece,  with  a ' 
set  screw  and  at  i a hole  is 
tapped  to  receive  the  screw  c, 
fig.  9 ; and  another  saddle  piece, 
exactly  like  this,  is  made  to  receive  the  screw  c, 
of  fig.  1. 

The  iron  bars  intended  to  be  experimented  on  were 
made  of  the  annexed  form*  about  ten  feet  in  length; 


these,  by  pro])er  bolts  and  shackles,  were  fixed  at 
a and  b in  the  proving  machine  already  described 
(Art.  141);  the  two  saddle  pieces  were  then  fixed  on 
at  the  exact  distance  of  1 00  inches ; the  instruments, 
fig.  1 and  2,  screwed  into  their  respective  saddle 
pieces,  and  a light  deal  rod  hung,  by  means  of  two 
small  holes  formed  in  it,  (also  at  the  distance  of 
1 00  inches,)  upon  the  two  pins  i i ; and  then  by 
means  of  the  set-screw,  fig.  2,  the  vernier  of  fig.  1 

• Mr.  Kingston’s  nippers  (described  in  Art.  It.?)  were  not 
made  when  these  first  experiments  were  earrying  on. 
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was  adjusted  exactly  to  zero.  The  pump  of  the 
press  was  now  put  in  action,  and  after  one,  two,  or 
more  tons’  pressure  were  on,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  bar,  and  every  thing  brought  well  to  its  bearing, 
the  hand  was  again  adjusted  to  zero,  after  which 
the  index  was  read  for  every  additional  ton. 
Here  it  will  be  seen,  that  whatever  the  bar 
stretched  between  the  two  instruments,  the  lower 
pin  of  fig.  1 was  drawn  forward,  and  the  index-end 
thrown  back  ten  times  that  amount,  consequently 
to  ten  times  the  actual  amount  of  the  quantity 
stretched. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  after  one,  two,  or  more 
tons’  strain  were  applied  to  bring  every  thing  well 
to  its  bearing,  the  index  was  adjusted  to  zero,  and 
its  reading  afterwards  carefully  registered  as  each 
additional  ton  was  added.  The  strain  during  the 
experiment  was  repeatedly  let  off,  and  the  index  was 
found  to  return  to  zero,  till  the  strain  amounted  to 
about  nine  or  ten  tons  per  inch,  when  the  stretching 
became  greater  for  each  ton,  and  the  bar  did  not 
any  longer  regain  its  original  length  when  the  strain 
was  removed,  its  elasticity  with  this  tension  being 
obviously  injured. 

These  experiments  required  more  attendance  than 
it  was  possible  for  one  person  to  give;  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  weights,  the  reading  and  registering 
the  index,  required  each  the  undivided  attention 
of  one  individual ; the  pumping  also  required  to  be 
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watched  with  care.  And  I have  great  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  ready  assistance  I received 
from  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Kingston,  the  engineers  of 
the  yard ; from  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  civil  engineer ; 
as  also  from  Lieutenant  Lecount,  who  came  from 

I 

Birmingham  to  witness  and  assist  in  the  experi- 
ment. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 

160.  On  th»  Longitudinal  Extension  of  Malleable  Iron  Bars, 
under  different  degrees  of  direct  Tension. 

TABLE  I. 


Bar  No.  1,  1 inch  square.  I 

Bar  No.  S,  1 inch  square. 

February  SI  St.  j 

February  SIst. 

Parts  of  the 

Parts  of  the 

In  tons. 

Index  readings. 

whole  bar 
extended  by 

{Weight 
in  toot. 

Index  readings. 

whole  bar 
extended  by 

each  ton. 

each  ton. 

2 

zero 

2 

zero 

3 

•0625 

•0000625 

31 

•11 

•0000733 

4 

•156 

•0000935 

4 

•15 

•0000800 

5 

•265 

•0001090 

5 

•24 

•0000900 

0 

•375 

•0001100 

6 

•35 

•0001100 

7 

not  observed 

mean. 

7 

•44 

•0000900 

8 

-562 

-0000935 

8 

•52 

•0000800 

9 

not  observed 

mean. 

9 

•62 

•0001000 

10 

•7SO 

•0000940 

10 

•70 

•0000800 

11 

•875 

•0001-250 

11 

12 

•81 

113 

0001100 
5 Elaaticity  ) 
( injured  J 

Bar  No.  3.  1 inch  diameter. 

Bar  No.  4,  I inch  diameter. 

February  SS<L 

February  SSd. 

Parts  of  the 

Wciftht 
to  too*. 

Index  readings. 

whole  bar 
extended  by 

Weight 
In  tons. 

Index  readings. 

whole  bar 
extended  by 

each  ton. 

each  t<m. 

1 

zero 

1 

zero 

2 

-16 

•0001600 

2 

•15 

•0001600 

3 

•31 

•0001500 

3 

•28 

-0001300 

4 

*44 

-0001300 

4 

•42 

•0001400 

5 

•66 

•0001200 

6 

•66 

•0001400 

6 

•67 

•0001100 

6 

•69 

•OOOISOO 

7 

•79 

-0001200 

7 

•79 

•0001000 

8 

•91 

•0001200 

8 

•97 

•0000800 

9 

•103 

•0001200 

9 

•116 

( Elaaticity  ) 
( destroyed  5 

Mom  ezteiuion  per  ton,  per  i^nare  inch 

Bar  No.  1.  •0000982 
No.  2.  -OGOOgOS 
No.  3.  0001010 
No.  4.  -0000976 


Mean  of  the  four  *0000907 
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TABLE  II. 


Bar  No.  6, 

2 inches  square. 
February  28th. 

Bar  No.  6, 

2 inches  square. 
February  28th. 

Bar^o.  7, 

2 inches  square. 
March  7ih. 

^ s 

*5 

it  •* 

i |l 

“1 

Parts  of  the 

whole  har 
extended  by 
each  4 tons. 

|il 

1 it  ^ 

' if  = 

1 

H 

Parts  of  the 
whole  bar 
extended  by 
each  4 tuns. 

Sfo 

4)  ** 

ifa 

4 

Parts  of  the 
whole  bar 
extended  by 
each  4 tons. 

4 

8 

8 

10 

12 

14 

18 

18 

20 

•22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

zero 

*100 

*180 

*240 

*290 

*350 

*400 

*450 

*500 

•550 

*600 

*650 

•695 

*740 

•790 

*8*25 

*860 

*920 

1*05 

*000180 
*000140 
*000110 
*000110 
■0001 10 
*000110 
*000100 
•000100 
•000100 
■0(8)100 
•000095 
•000090 
•000095 
■0(88)85 
•(888)75 
•000095 
•000145 

( Elasticity  ) 

\ exceeded  / j 

i 4 
6 
8 

. 10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 

zero 

■090 

•150 

•210 

•250 

*290 

*3.35 

*375 

*410 

*445 

*485 

*525 

*565 

*620 

*660 

*730 

•000160 
•000120 
•OOOlOO 
*000080 
*000085 
•000080 
*000075 
*000070 
*000075 
*0(88)80 
*00(8)80 
*000095 
*000095 
*000110 
( Full  ) 
\ elasticity  j | 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

.30 

32 

.34 

.36 

38 

40 

zero 

*065 

*125 

*176 

*230 

•280 

*3.35 

*385 

*436 

■480 

*530 

*575 

*6*25 

*670 

*715 

*756 

*805 

*850 

*900 

•000125 
•OOOIIO 
•0000.50 
•000050 
‘000050 
•000105 
•0001  (K) 
•oootnio 
•000005 
•000005 
•0000«I5 
•000095 
•000000 
•000005 
'000090 
•000095 
•000005 

f Elasticity  \ 

\ IKTfect  / 

Mean  extension  per  ton,  per  square  inch, 

No.  5.  -0001082 
No.  6.  •»K)00>J.'57 
No.  -OOOOIMl 


Mean  *0000948 

Mean  of  preceding  Table *0000987 
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Collecting  the  results  of  these  seven  experiments, 
and  reducing  them  all  to  square  inch  sections,  we  find 
that  the  strain  which  was  just  sufficient  to  balance 
the  elasticity  of  the  iron,  was  in — 


Bar  No.  1. 

rc-manufactured  iron, 

10  tons. 

2. 

ditto. 

1 1 tons. 

3. 

New  Bolt, 

1 1 tons. 

4. 

ditto. 

10  tons. 

5. 

re-manufactured. 

9'5  tons. 

6. 

ditto,  from  old  furnace  bars 

8-25  tons. 

7.  New  bar,  by  Messrs.  Gordon,  10  tons. 

We  may  consider,  therefore,  that  the  elastic  power 
of  good  medium  iron  is  equal  to  about  ten  tons  per 
inch,  and  that  this  force  varies  from  ten  to  eight  tons 
in  indifferent  and  bad  iron.  It  appears,  also  (con- 
sidering '000096  as  representing  in  round  numbers 
^,th)  that  a bar  of  iron  is  extended  one  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  its  length  by  every  ton  of  direct  strain 
per  square  inch  of  its  section ; and  consequently,  that 
its  elasticity  will  be  fully  excited  when  stretched  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousandth  part  of  its  length. 


Retmrks  on  the  foregoing  Earperimenis. 

1 61.  These  results  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  rail- way  bars.  We  shall  see,  in  the 
following  section,  how  they  become  applicable  to  the 
investigation  of  the  transverse  strain;  but,  at  pre- 
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sent,  I shall  only  speak  of  them  as  they  apply  to  the 
fixing  of  the  rail  to  the  chair.  Amongst  the  nume- 
rous models  which  the  directors  did  Messrs.  Rastrick, 
Wood,  and  myself,  the  honour  to  submit  to  our  in- 
spection, for  the  purpose  of  awarding  their  prize, 
there  were  several  in  which  it  was  intended  to  fix 
the  rail  permanently  to  the  chair — a very  desirable 
object,  if  it  could  have  been  safely  adopted ; and  it 
was  the  want  of  data  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  this 
point,  which  first  led  me  to  propose  this  course  of 
experiments.  The  question  is  now  satisfactorily 
answered.  VV'e  have  seen  that,  with  about  ten  tons 
])er  inch,  a bar  of  iron  is  stretched  jj^sith  part  of  its 
length,  and  its  elasticity  wholly  excited  or  surpassed. 
Again,  admitting  76®  to  be  the  extreme  range  of  the 
thermometer  in  this  country  between  summer  and 
winter,  it  appears,  from  the  very  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Daniell  *,  that  a bar  of  malleable 
iron  will  contract  with  this  change  §^th  part  of  its 
length.  And  hence  it  follows  that  if  the  rails  were 
permanently  fixed  to  the  chair  in  the  summer,  the 
contraction  in  the  winter  would  bring  a strain  of  five 
tons  per  inch  upon  the  bar,  and  a strain  of  twenty- 
five  tons  upon  the  chair,  (the  bar  being  supposed  of 
five  inch  section,)  thereby  deducting  from  the  iron 
more  than,  or  full  half,  its  strength,  and  submitting 
the  chair  to  a strain  very  likely  to  destroy  it.  Every 


* See  Philosophical  Transactions,  1831. 
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proposition,  therefore,  for  permanently  attaching  the 
rail  to  the  chair  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

These  remarks  may  also  be  carried  farther,  for  if 
it  be  dangerous  to  attach  the  rail  directly  to  the  chair, 
it  must  be  bad  in  practice  to  affix  it  indirectly  by 
wedges,  cotters,  or  otherwise,  beyond  what  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  give  it  steadiness  under  the  pass- 
ing load ; for  it  is  evident,  that  if  by  these  means  we 
could  prevent  any  motion  taking  place,  we  should 
fall  into  the  same  evil  as  by  the  permanent  attach- 
ment ; and  if,  as  most  probably  will  happen,  we  fail 
of  entirely  accomplishing  this,  still  all  the  friction 
which  is  produced  must  be  overcome  by  the  contract- 
ing force  of  the  iron,  and  be  so  much  strength  de- 
ducted from  its  natural  resisting  power. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  engineers  have  to 
solve,  is,  “ To  find  a mode  of  fixing  the  rail  to  the 
chair,  which  shall  give  sufficient  steadiness  to  the 
former ; but  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  produce 
the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  natural  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  bar.” 

The  quantity  of  motion  which  thus  takes  place  is 
certainly  but  small,  viz.  about  ^th  of  an  inch  be- 
tween summer  and  winter,  with  a fifteen-foot  bar ; 
but  the  force  of  contraction  is  great,  amounting  to 
five  tons  per  sectional  inch  for  the  annual  extremes, 
and  frequently  to  not  less  than  two  and  a half 
tons,  between  the  noon  and  night  of  our  summer 
season,  while  the  whole  power  of  iron  within  the 
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limits  of  its  elasticity  does  not  exceed  nine  or  ten 
tons. 

This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  for  want  of 
attention  to  it,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  its  amount 
not  having  been  ascertained,  a practice  of  wedging 
or  fixing  the  rails  has  prevailed,  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  cause  of  great  destruction  to  the 
bars. 

I would  also  state  here,  a suggestion  by  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  prize,  as  a matter 
deserving  the  attention  of  practical  men,  that  as  the 
bar  must  necessarily  contract,  it  will  draw  from  that 
side  which  is  least  firmly  fixed,  and  hence  all  the 
shortening  will  most  probably  be  exhibited  at  one 
end,  however  slight  the  hold  on  either  may  be ; and 
when  it  happens  that  the  adjacent  ends  of  two  bars 
both  yield,  the  space  between  the  two  is  rendered 
double  that  which  is  necessary.  To  avoid  this  evil, 
one  of  the  two  middle  chairs  in  each  bar  might  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  rail,  in  which  case  the 
contraction  must  necessarily  be  made  from  each  end, 
and  the  space  occasioned  by  the  shortening  of  the 
bars  would  then  be  uniform  throughout,  and  much 
unnecessary  and  injurious  concussion  thus  saved  both 
to  the  rail  and  to  the  carriage. 
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Experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  Resistance  of 
Malleable  Iron  to  Extension  and  Comp’essim,  and 
the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in  bars  submitted  to  a 
transverse  strain. 

162.  It  has  been  already  demonstrated,  (Art.  46,) 
that  if  the  length  of  a bar  of  any  kind,  supported  at 
both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  be  denoted  by  I, 
the  depth  by  d,  the  depth  of  tension  and  compression 
by  d and  rf",  the  tension  per  square  inch  by  t,  and 
the  weight  by  w,  then  will 

^ (cT  +rf')</7=^/w,  or 
^ d.  d \ I w.', 

d being  the  whole  depth,  and  rf'the  depth  of  tension; 
whence,  for  any  given  breadth  a, 

depth  of  tension,  and 

d"  = d—d  the  depth  of  compression, 

consequently,  the  ratio,  in  which  the  neutral  axis 
divides  the  sectional  area  in  rectangular  bars. 

16.3.  In  order  to  submit  this  formula  to  practical 
results,  a strong  iron  frame  was  forged,  of  the  form 
shown  in  the  figure,  p.  324;  DC  is  36  inches  long, 
6 inches  broad,  by  2 deep ; the  two  arms  2 inches 
square,  and  the  ends  of  proportional  dimensions  to 

Y 2 
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those  represented.  The  other  view  of  the  arms  is 
shown  in  the  side  figure,  with  an  opening  6 inches 
by  3,  in  which  the  bars  for  experiment  were  placed, 
as  represented  by  AGB;  the  space  between  is  33 
inches.  The  shackles  were  applied  at  E and  G, 
and  connected  by  strong  iron  cables  to  the  press, 
the  strain  was  then  brought  on,  and  the  results 
recorded. 


c 


r I 

D 


In  order  to  measure 

A 

with  every  requisite  ac-  g 
curacy,  the  deflections  u 
which  the  bar  sustained, 
as  different  weights  were  applied,  an  instrument  of  the 
form  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  was  neatly  and 
accurately  made  in  iron,  having  two  feet,  AD,  BC; 
the  centre  was  tapped  to  receive  the  brass  screw,  H S, 
of  twenty  threads  to  the  inch,  and  the  head  was  di- 
vided into  five  equal  parts,  and  by  again  subdividing 
these  divisions  into  ten,  a deflection  of  wCb  of  an  inch 
might  be  measured  with  great  ease. 
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The  method  of  applying  it  was  to  rest  its  feet  on 
the  bar,  and  then  to  retain  it  in  its  place  by  cramps 
and  screws.  The  micrometer  screw  was  then  run 
down  till  it  was  in  contact  with  the  bar,  and  the 
divisions  read  and  registered,  either  before  any  strain 
was  on,  or  when  the  first  slightest  strain  could  be 
estimated,  as  stated  in  the  following  table*. 

The  first  six  experiments  were  made  on  different 
parts  of  the  bars.  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  without  cutting 
them,  by  introducing  them  into  the  iron  frame  above 
described  (having  33  inches  clear  bearing)  and 
straining  them  till  the  successive  deflections  showed 
a tendency  to  increase  in  amount,  which  was  taken 
as  a sign  of  the  elasticity  being  injured ; and  the 
amount  of  this  strain  having  been  previously  as- 
certained by  the  former  experiments,  they  furnish 
the  best  possible  data  to  apply  to  the  formula  for 
determining  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis. 

• As  the  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  the  following 
tables  have  been  misunderstood  by  a reviewer  of  my  Report, 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  reader  must  not  understand 
them  to  be  actual  deflections,  as  it  was  quite  accidental  what 
the  index  read  at  the  commencement.  The  actual  deflections 
are  given  in  the  adjacent  column. 
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Experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  Deflections  due  to  different 
Transverse  Strains,  and  the  Weight  mhich  first  produces  a 
Strain  equal  to  the  Elastic  Potver,  and  thence  the  position  of 
the  Neutral  Axis. 


TABLE  III. 


1 Pabt  1.  Bar  No.  5. 

j Bearing  33  inches.  2 inches  square.  , 

_ ^ 

Part  2.  Bar  No.  5.  1 

Bearing  33  inches.  2 Inches  square. 

Weight  in 
lOfM. 

liMdingi  b y 
ftcaie*. 

1 

Deflections 
for  each 
half  ton. 

Weight  in 
tons. 

Readings  by 
scale. 

Di'flectlons 
for  each 
half  ton. 

No  weight. 

I 

HK) 

1- .'H) 

2tH) 

2- ftO 
Weight 
removed. 

Weight 

removed. 

1-96 
I 02 
I -91) 

1-90 
1-88 
I 86 

/ returned  to 

S 1-96 
HO 

1 1-88 

•023 

•016  ! 
•020 
•020 

Elasticity 

injured. 

No  weight. 
•780 
100 
1-fVO 
200 
280 
Weight 
remoTed. 
300 

1 Weight 
j removed. 

1-98 

1-92 

1-91 

1-89 

1-86 

1-84 

) returned  to 

J 1-95 
1-67 

\ 1-8. 

1 

•020 

•020 

•020 

•030 

•020 

) Elasticity 
1 injured. 

1 I’art  I.  B b No.  6.  j 

Part  2.  Bar  No.  6. 

1 Weight 
1 ton*. 

Rcftilinp  b)’ 

kClUC. 

Deflections 
for  each 
half  tun. 

1 

1 Weight  in 
j tona 

Readings  by 
micro,  ktcw. 

Deflections 
for  each 
half  ton. 

No  weight. 

No  weight. 

•0-23 

•50 

If.8? 

•so 

•043 

■018 

]*0 

I 80 

1*0 

•068 

•023 

1-5 

1-48 

•020 

1-6 

•091 

•023 

2-0 

I -48 

•030 

, 2*0 

•128 

•037  ini'. 

2-8 

1-24 

•210)KI«. 

1 2-28 

•178 

•lOO 

30 

f Inji. 

I 2*60 

•313 

■188 

* In  the  fine  of  these  experiments  the  deflections  were  measured  by  a 
scale  in  front  of  the  bar,  the  micrometer  screw  not  lieing  ready. 
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TABLE  III. — (continukd). 


Part  I.  Bah  No.  7.  ^ 

Part  2.  Bar  No.  7- 

Weight  In  1 

Reading*  by 

Deflectioiu 

Weight  in 

Readings  by 

Deflections 

tonti. 

micro,  ecrew. 

half  too.  , 

tons. 

half  ton. 

No  weight J 

•031 

j 

No  weight. 

■02k 

•50 

•053 

■022 

•50 

•050 

•031 

1-0 

•077 

•024 

10 

•077 

•021 

1-5 

•09« 

•019 

1-5 

•098 

•021 

20 

•126 

•030 

2*0 

•109 

•on 

2-5 

•147 

•021 

2-5 

•137 

•028  inj*. 

3-0 

•211 

•064  inj". 

30 

•180 

1 

Part  2.  Bar  No.  7. 

Part  3.  Bar  No.  7- 

1 

Reversed. 

' 

] Weight  in 

Rcadingv  by 

Deflections 

1 Weight  in 

Readings  by 

Deflections 

1 

micro,  screw. 

half  too. 

tons. 

1 

micro,  screw. 

half  ton. 

:No  weiffht. 

■076  ? 

! 

No  weight. 

•025 

' -60 

•i;«t 

•50 

•064 

0-29 

10 

*163 

•023 

1 

•092 

•038 

1-5 

•023 

1-5 

•153 

■061 

2-0 

•109 

•023 

I 2-0 

•2.35 

•082 

2-5 

•220 

•021 

Elasticity  clearly  injured  by  the 

30 

2-90 

1 070inj‘. 

former  experiment. 
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It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  both  parts 
of  the  Bar  No.  5,  (whose  direct  elasticity  was  9‘5 
tons,)  had  their  restoring  power  just  preserved  with  a 
transverse  strain  of  two  and  a half  tons  on  a bearing 
length  of  thirty-three  inches.  Hence  in  the  formula: — 

I tv 

d'  = --j  , we  have  33,  w = 2i,  rf  = 2,  a =;  2,  / = 9-5, 

and  d'—  1'62  inches,  depth  of  tension. 

Consequently  rf'  = '38  inches,  depth  of 
compression,  and  the  ratio  of  the  area  of 


compression  to  tension 1 : 4‘3 

In  the  first  part  of  Bar  No.  6,  w is  not 
quite  2 tons,  and  t — 8'5  tons ; and  hence 

the  ratio 1 : 

In  the  second  part  of  the  same  bar,  ditto  1 : 2'7 


In  the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of 
Bar  No.  7,  m>=.2^  tons,  and /=  10  tons  ....  1 : 3'4 
As  far  as  these  experiments  are  authority,  there- 
fore, the  neutral  axis  divides  the  sectional  area  of  a 
rectangular  bar  in  about  the  ratio  of  one  to  three  and 
a half. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  iron  was  all  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Gordon,  and  was  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  Bar  No.  7, — its  elasticity  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  ten  tons,  but  it  was  not  determined  by 
testing,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments. 
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TABLE  IV. 


Bab  No.  8. 


DUUnoe 

ot 

bearing. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Weigh  u. 

Deflections. 

Deflections 
each  half 
ton. 

RSMAHKa. 

inche*. 

33 

inches. 

1-9 

inches. 

2 

tons. 

•125 

•250 

•500 

100 

1- 50 

2- 00 
2-25 
2-50 
2-75 

•034 

.046 

•060 

miased. 

•098 

•120 

•134 

•151 

•176 

•019 

•019 

•022 

•028 

•034 

•044 

> Mean  *024 

te=3*S5.  Neutral  axis  1 ; 3*4 
Elasticity  injured  with  }*50  T. 

Bab  No.  9. 

33 

1-9 

3 

•250 

•600 

100 

1-60 

2-00 

2-25 

2-50 

2-75 

300 

•047 

•056 

•077 

•097 

•123 

•132 

•145 

■164 

•210 

•016 

•022 

•020 

•026 

•018 

•026 

•038 

•092 

>Mean  *021 

i 

J tc=2*46.  Neutral  axis  1 : 34 
Elasticity  injured  with 
Ditto  destroyed  with  3iX) 

Bar  No.  10. 

33 

1-9 

2 

•500 

100 

1-60 

2-00 

2- 50 

3- 00 

■056 

•076 

•095 

•124 

•151 

i 

•020  i 
•019  I 
•029  : 

•027  1 



1 Mean  *024 

r 

J ic=^*5.  Neutral  axis  1 :4*2 
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Deductions  from  the  last  three  Erperimerds,  confirmed 
by  direct  Observation  of  the  place  of  the  Neutral 
Aris. 


164.  These  experiments,  like  the  former,  imply, 
according  to  the  formula,  that  the  neutral  axis  lies 
at  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of  the 
bar  from  its  upper  surface ; but  a method  was  adopted 
in  these  to  discover,  if  possible,  its  position  mechani- 
cally. With  this  view,  a key-way,  or  groove,  was 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  bar  one  inch  broad,  and  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  deep, — thus  reducing  the  breadth 
to  1'9  inch.  To  this  key-way,  or  groove,  was  fitted 
a steel  key,  which  might  be  moved  easily  ; and 
when  the  strain  was  on,  the  key  was  introduced, 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  stopped  at  the 
point  where  the  compression  commenced,  and  this 
was  accordingly  found  to  be  the  case  in  two  out  of 
the  three  bars,  but  not  in  the  third,  the  fitting 
not  being  sufficiently  accurate.  The  other  two, 
however,  showed  obviously  a contraction  of  the 
groove,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top,  agreeing 
with  the  preceding  computations.  To  make  the  re- 
sults more  certain,  three  other  bars,  exactly  like  the 
former,  had  deeper  grooves  cut,  and  the  key  more 
exactly  fitted,  and  with  these  the  results  were  as  de- 
finite as  could  be  desired.  The  key,  as  above  stated, 
moved  smoothly  and  easily  before  the  experiment ; 
but  when  two  tons’  strain  were  on,  and  the  key  ap- 
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plied,  it  was  stopped,  and  stuck  at  a definite  point. 
The  strain  being  then  relieved,  the  key  fell  out  by  its 
own  weight ; the  strain  was  again  put  on,  the  key 
sticking  as  before;  the  strain  being  relieved,  the  key 
again  fell,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  repeated.  Precisely 
the  same  happened  with  all  the  three  bars.  One  of  them 
was  then  reversed,  so  that  the  part  which  had  been 
compressed  was  now  extended,  and  exactly  the  same 
result  followed;  showing,  most  satisfactorily,  that 
our  former  computed  situation  of  the  neutral  axis 
Ava.s  very  approximative.  The  measurements  ob- 
tained in  these  experiments  being  tension  1'6,  com- 
pression '4,  giving  exactly  the  ratio  of  1 to  4 in 
rectangular  bars.  These  results  seem  the  most  posi- 
tive of  any  hitherto  obtained ; still  there  can  be  little 
doubt  this  ratio  varies  in  iron  of  different  qualities ; 
but  looking  to  the  preceding  experiments,  it  is  pro- 
bably always  between  1 to  3,  and  1 to  5 in  rectan- 
gular bars. 


On  the  Stiffnesn  of  Rectangular  Iron  Bars,  and  their 
Deflectiom  under  different  If ’^eights. 

165.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  actual 
resisting  power  of  bars  in  their  ultimate  state  of 
strain,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  strengths  of 
differently  shaped  bars,  yet  the  question  of  most 
fuactical  importance  is,  the  stiffness  they  exhibit 
when  loaded  with  smaller  weights;  for  we  ought 
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never  to  strain  a bar  so  nearly  to  its  full  power  of 
bearing,  as  to  make  the  ultimate  strength  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  inquiry. 

The  experiments  recorded  in  the  last  section  are 
applicable  to  this  purpose,  but  as  these  are  all  of  the 
same  depth,  it  was  thought  more  satisfactory  to 
make  a few  other  experiments  on  bars  of  different 
breadths  and  depths.  These  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing page.  They  were  performed  precisely  like 
the  last,  and  therefore  require  no  particular  de- 
scription. 

I 
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EXPERIMENTS 

On  the  Dejiection  of  Malleable  Iron  Bars,  under  Different  Strains. 


Bar  No.  11. 


DilUnce 

of 

bearni(t. 

Bresdth. 

Depth. 

Weight. 

Deflections. 

Deflectinm 
f«>r  esvh 
half  ton. 

RBMAftKS. 

inches. 

33 

inches. 

1-5 

inches. 

3 

toiu. 

•123 

•500 

100 

1- 50 
200 

2- 50 

3- 00 

3- 50 

4- 00 
4-50 

■043 

■069 

■074 

■083 

■095 

■101 

■109 

■120 

■131 

■148 

■015 

■009 

■012 

■006 

■008 

■Oil 

■on 

■017 

1 

¥ 

Mean  *0103 

tf?=4i.  Neutral  axis  1 : 4' 9 
Usticity  prescrred  at  4^  tons. 

Bak  No.  12. 

33 

1-5 

3 

0 

■50 

100 

1- 50 
200 

2- 50 
300 

3- 50 
400 

4- 50 

0 

■017 

■037? 

■0.52 

■061 

■064 

■078 

■089 

■102 

■124 

■015 

■009 

■003 

■014 

■on 

■013 

■022 

I 

L 

Mean  ■OIOS 

«'=4i.  Neutral  axis  1 : 4*9 
Usticity  injured. 

Bar  No.  13. 

33 

1.5 

2-5 

0 

■50 

l^OO 

1- 50 

2- 00 
250 
3^00 
360 
75 

■006 

■003 

■060 

■060 

■074 

093 

■no 

149 
Bent  B 

■024 

■020 

■010 

■014 

■019 

■017 

inche. 

J 

>Mean  *0173 

te  = 3.  Neutral  axis  I ; 4*9 
Flavtirity  preserved.  Sums. 
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To  obtain  the  law  of  deflection  from  these  results, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  two  well-known  and  well- 
established  formula?  (Arts.  28  and  66),  viz. 


Iw  Pw  „ 

- — T,  = o.  and  — — ^r=Ei, 


which  are  both  constant  quantities  for  the  same 
material,  w being  the  greatest  weight  the  bar  will 
bear  without  injuring  the  elasticity ; consequently, 
when  I is  also  the  same  in  both,  d S will  be  also  con-  ^ 
stant,  a being  the  breadth,  d the  depth,  and  S the 
deflection.  That  is,  all  rectangular  bars  having  the 
same  bearing  length,  and  loaded  in  their  centre  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  elastic  power,  will  be  so  de- 
flected, that  their  deflection  (S)  being  multiplied  by 
their  depth  (d)  the  product  will  be  a constant  quan- 
tity, whatever  may  l>e  their  breadths  or  other  di- 
mensions, provided  their  lengths  are  the  same. 

Let  us  see  how  nearly  our  several  results  agree 
with  this  condition. 

In  the  several  bars.  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
multiplying  the  mean  deflection  for  each  half  ton,  by 
the  number  of  half  tons  which  excited  its  whole 
elasticity,  and  this  again  by  the  depth  of  the  bar, 
we  find 
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No.  8,  ultimate  deflection 

No.  9 

No.  10  

No.  11  

No.  12  

No.  13  


There  is  rather  a large  discrepance  in  bar  No.  9 ; 
the  others  are  as  approximative  to  the  mean  as  can 
be  expected  in  such  cases. 

If  we  make  the  same  trial  on  the  three  parts  of 
bar  No.  7,  we  have 

1st  part  -116  X 2 = '2320 

2d  part  -lOS  x 2 =:  -2100 

3d  part  -115  X 2 = -2300 

3)-6720 

Mean -2240 

Former  mean  ...  -2403 

2) -4647 
General  mean  ...  •2323 

We  may  therefore  say,  that  any  malleable  iron 
bar,  of  33  inches’  bearing,  being  strained  to  its  full 
elasticity,  will  be  so  deflected,  that  its  depth,  multi- 
plied by  the  deflection,  due  to  30  inches,  will  pro- 
duce the  decimal  ‘23  ; consequently  :iz  the  de- 
flection, (/  being  the  whole  depth  in  inches. 


Dq)th. 

•108X2  = -2160 
•094X2  = -1880 
•120X2  = -2400 
•0876x3  = -2628 
•0918x3  = -2754 
•1038x2jiz  -2595 

6)1-4417 

Mean -2403 
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In  this  form,  however,  it  applies  only  to  rectan- 
gular bars.  To  make  it  general,  we  must  estimate 
it  from  the  neutral  axis,  which,  in  rectangular  bars, 
being  ith  of  the  depth  below  the  upper  surface,  the 
above  constant,  when  thus  referred,  becomes 
■2323  X y = '1858.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  deflection  was  but 
30  inches  long ; it  has  therefore  to  be  increased 
again  in  the  ratio  30*  : 33*,  or  as  10*  : 11*  on  this 
account ; so  that,  ultimately,  the  formula  is 
«/"8zz’22;  d"  denoting  the  depth  of  the  bar  below 
the  neutral  axis,  and  in  this  form  it  is  general  for 
parallel  rails  of  any  section  whatever. 

A curious  circumstance  was  observed  in  these 
experiments,  which,  although  it  has  no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  question,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice,  and  which  is,  I apprehend,  characteristic 
of  good  malleable  iron,  viz.  that  the  resistance  to 
compression,  although  so  much  greater  than  the  re- 
sistance to  extension,  is  the  first  of  the  two  which 
loses  its  restoring  power  ; for  if  we  so  far  increased 
the  strain  as  to  overcome  the  elastic  power,  the 
point  of  compression  descended  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  depth,  proving  that  the  tensile  force,  although 
so  much  less,  is  the  most  tenacious. 
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Comparative  Strength  of  Parallel  Rails  of  equal 
Sections  hut  of  different  Figures. 

166.  Various  figures  have  been  proposed  for  the 
transverse  section  of  railway  bars,  some  with  a view 
to  a more  convenient  and  eCBcient  mode  of  fixing  tlie 
rail  to  the  chair,  and  others  with  a view  to  greater 
strength ; at  present  the  question  is  the  comparative 
strength  of  different  sections;  the  best  form  for  fixing 
will  be  considered  afterwards. 

It  would  be  useless  in  this  inquiry  to  go  generally 
into  the  section  of  greatest  strength,  as  we  must  have 
regard  to  certain  conditions  and  limitations;  we  must, 
for  example,  necessarily  have  a head  to  the  rail  of  a 
certain  breadth  and  not  less  than  a certain  depth. 
The  depth  of  the  whole  rail  must  also  be  confined 
within  certain  limits.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  treat 
this  question  generally,  but  only  as  applicable  to 
practical  sections,  which  may  be  stated  to  be  com- 
prised under  the  four  following  forms : — 

1.  The  plain  T shaped  rail,  fig.  1. 


/ 
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2.  The  n,  or  double  T,  formed  rail,  with  a lower 
table,  as  fig.  2. 


3.  The  inverted  T rail,  having  a broad  lower  table, 
a.s  fig.  3. 


4.  The  Trapezoidal  rail,  as  fig.  4. 


Each  of  which  will  admit  of  various  changes  of 
proportions,  without  altering  the  general  character 
of  the  section;  indeed  the  second  figure  may  be 
considered  as  comprehending  also  fig.  1 and  fig.  3. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  the  lower  flanch  as  having 
no  projection  to  give  fig.  1,  and  to  have  it  more 
extended  to  give  fig.  3. 
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Tlie  upper  and  the  lower  tables  are  here  represented 
as  rectangular,  with  sharp  edges.  In  practice  these 
are  rounded  off,  the  metal  thus  displaced  furnishing 
a sort  of  bracket  between  the  table  and  stem,  or  rib, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure;  but  to  treat  of  them 
in  this  form  would  introduce  great  intri- 
cacy into  the  calculation,  without  much 
affecting  the  results.  It  will  therefore 
be  sufficient  to  consider  them  as  recti- 
linear, but  preserving  the  same  area. 

167.  I would  here  observe,  also,  that  some  pro- 
jectors have  made  the  upper  and  lower  tables  of 
equal  figure,  upon  the  distant  contingency,  that 
when  the  upper  table  has  been  worn  down,  the  rail 
may  be  turned,  and  the  lower  table  made  the  upper. 
But  this  is  certainly  providing  without  foresight; 
for  the  bottom  table  is  the  most  efficient  for  strength, 
and  it  would  be  a very  dangerous  experiment,  after 
one  side  of  a bar  has  been  submitted  for  many  years 
to  a high  compressing  force,  and  its  substance  (by 
the  hypothesis)  greatly  worn,  to  turn  the  rail,  and 
expose  this  worn  part  to  a still  greater  strain,  but 
tensile  instead  of  compressive,  which  could  not  fail 
very  soon  to  destroy  it.  Instead  of  this,  therefore, 
I should  certainly  recommend  to  work  whatever 
metal  is  introduced  into  the  lower  table  or  web, 
into  that  form  which  is  most  efficient  for  present 
purposes,  without  regard  to  the  contingency  alluded 
to  above. 

z 2 
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That  the  rail  is  deteriorated  by  exposure  and 
wear  is  undoubtedly  true,  although,  perhaps,  the 
amount  is  not  yet  well  ascertained.  Amongst  the 
papers  submitted  to  Messrs.  Rastrick  and  Wood, 
with  whom  I was  associated,  we  found  it  estimated 
at  the  rate  of  ith  of  a pound  per  yard  per  annum ; 
but  I have  since  seen  it  stated,  in  a letter  from 
Mr.  Dixon  to  Mr.  Bidder,  at  xsth  of  a pound 
per  yard  per  annum.  This  was  determined  by 
taking  up  three  rails,  having  them  well  cleaned  and 
weighed,  and  then  putting  them  in  their  places,  and 
afterwards  washing  and  reweighing  them  at  the  end 
of  a twelvemonth,  when  two  of  them  were  found  to 
have  lost  ^ lb.  in  weight  for  the  5 yards  length,  and 
the  third  fib.,  which  last  was  taken  up  from  a parti- 
cular situation  where  it  was  more  exposed  to  friction ; 
but  even  this  does  not  prove  that  the  whole  loss  of 
weight  is  in  the  upper  face  of  the  rail ; and  if  it  did, 
it  would  be,  as  I have  before  observed,  a stronger 
reason  for  not  turning  the  rail : and,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  waste  not  be  on  the  upper  surface, 
the  provision  alluded  to  is  unnecessary.  Mr.  Rastrick 
informs  me,  that  even  the  small  fins  left  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  rolls  are  still  quite  distinctly  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  upper  table.  And  Mr.  Stevenson  states, 
that  the  marks  of  the  tools  left  in  turning  the  flanches 
of  the  wheels  are  seldom  obliterated ; which  proves, 
at  all  events,  that  there  is  no  side  wear. 

Mr.  George  Bidder,  who  attributes  all  the  waste 
to  the  wear  on  the  upper  surface,  estimates  the  annual 
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reduction  at  ^jth  part  of  an  inch ; in  which  case  the 
rails  would  not  last  more  than  thirty  years  before 
they  would  require  to  be  replaced.  And  it  then 
becomes  a question,  whether,  in  point  of  econom}', 
it  would  qot  be  better  to  lay  an  additional  third  of 
an  inch  upon  the  upper  table,  which  would,  by  this 
reckoning,  make  the  rail  last  sixty  years.  This  in- 
crease of  ^ of  an  inch  would  call  for  an  additional 
expense,  to  the  amount  of  about  per  cent,  on  the 
present  cost ; and  this  7^  per  cent,  at  compound  in- 
terest, would  amount  to  about  30  per  cent,  in  thirty 
years.  If,  therefore,  a charge  of  30  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  would  meet  the  amount  of  re- 
manufacture, and  supply  the  waste,  the  two  accounts 
would  be  about  balanced.  In  this  case,  I must  con- 
sider the  latter  as  preferable.  1st.  Because  the  other 
plan  would  increase  the  weight  of  the  bar,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  manufacture,  and  probably  diminish 
its  soundness.  2d.  Because  thirty  years’  experience 
may  introduce  improvements,  of  which,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  advantage. 
And,  lastly,  because  I do  not  (judging  from  the 
opinion  of  different  practical  men)  think  that  it  has 
yet  been  clearly  determined  what  part  of  the  waste 
is  due  to  wear  on  the  upper  face. 

To  return  again  to  the  subject  of  the  best-formed 
section,  I beg  to  repeat,  that  whatever  figure  the 
above,  or  other  considerations,  may  lead  practical 
men  to  adopt  in  the  upper  or  lower  table  and  rib, 
it  will  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  calcu- 
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lation  to  consider  them  as  rectilinear,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  investigation,  without  sensibly 
affecting  the  results. 


168.  Let  A BCD,  in  the  annexed'figure^  represent 
any  rectangular  rail  with  a bot- 
tom table ; n » its  neutral  axis ; 
c the  centre  of  compression,  cn 
lieing  f of  h n.  Now,  the  tension 
of  each  fibre  being  as  its  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  and  that  of 
the  lower  fibre  being  given  equal 
to  t,  the  tension  at  any  variable 

distance  .r,  will  be  ^ being 

taken  to  denote  the  whole  depth 
71  s),  and  therefore  the  sum  of  all 
tlie  tensions  will  be, 


^ f o'.dx 


(1) 


which,  therefore,  become  known,  x being  taken 
within  its  proper  limits,  according  to  the  figure  of 
the  section. 

But  as  the  effective  resistance  of  each  fibre  is  also 
as  its  depth  below  the  line  n n,  the  sura  of  all  the 
resistances  will  be, 

/ aK  d,v  (2) 

•r  being  taken  here  also  within  its  proper  limits. 
And  then  to  find  the  centre  of  tension,  or  that  point 
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into  which,  if"  all  the  tensions  were  collected,  the 
whole  resistance  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual 
case,  this  would  be  given  by  the  formula : 


(3) 


f 3^.dx 
J'  X.  dx 

which  is  precisely  the  expression  for  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  a disc  of  the  same  figure. 

We  have  hence  the  following  general  rule  for  find- 
ing the  resistance  or  the  weight  which  any  given  bar 
or  rail  will  support  at  its  middle  point,  within  the 
limits  of  its  elastic  power,  that  is, 

Calling  the  integral  of  formula  (1 ) = A 
Ditto  ditto  formula  (2)  = B 

Ditto  ditto  formula  ( 3)  = D 

And  the  distance  cn  = C 

then,  referring  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  B to  the 
common  centre  of  compression,  we  have 

D::D  + C::B:^i^ 
which  is  the  whole  eflect. 


169-  For  those  who  understand  the  integral  cal- 
culus, this  solution  is  sufficient;  but  as  this  work 
will  probably  be  consulted  principally  by  practical 
men,  it  may  be  convenient  to  show  the  origin  of 
these  forraulee,  particularly  the  third,  which  is  not 
investigated  in  the  preceding  pages,  except  that  it 
has  been  shown  generally,  that  if  rf'  denote  the 
depth  of  the  lower  fibre  below  nn,  and  its  ten- 
sion be  made  = /,  and  any  variable  distance  zz.r, 
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That  -j,f  = sum  of  all  the  tensions  to  a unit  of 
breadth. 


That  ^/j;’V.r  = Bum  of  all  the  resistance  referred 
to  the  axis  ».  And 


, or  /.f  — g*  distance  of  centre  of  tension, 


J xdx 


From  which  it  follows,  that  ^ fs.dj,’=mm  of  all 


the  resistances  for  a unit  of  breadth,  a-  being  taken 
in  its  ultimate  state. 

Now,  in  the  rib,  when 


X = d'.  S'  = I (Z*,  and ^ rf'*, 
whence  the  above  becomes  \d'^t\  but  to  refer  this 
to  the  centre  of  compression  c,  we  have  (calling  the 
whole  depth  d) 

ld'\ld:\^d>U’.^dd't\ 


and  introducing  the  breadth  pq,  it  becomes 
^ As  .ns.pq.  resistance  of  the  rib. 

In  the  same  way,  calling  the  tension  at  ,r  = <',  and 
the  breadth  (nn—pq),  we  have  for  the  resistance  of 
the  head  ^ ha,'  , no; . (nn—pq)  i ; but  the  tension  at 

therefore,  substituting  this  for  we  have 

Or 

ns 


^h.v  .no,'  . (nn—pq)  ~ /= resistance  of  the  head. 
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For  the  lower  Hanch, 

Cx'dx 

' J = 0. 

jxdx 

Calling  nr  = (f',  and  j-any  variable  disUince  below  r, 
it  becomes — 

J {<f'-i-x)dx  ’ 

which,  when  x = rs,  gives 

6 = nm  + — , 

li!  mn 

and  jJ’  {d“  + a-)  nm  . r*, 

whence  the  resistance  referred  to  nn  is,  for  the 
breadth  (mm—pq) 

nm  . rs  (mm—pq)  ; 

and  calling  S'  + «c  = S'',  it  is,  when  referred  to  c, 

^ t 

nm  .rs  (mm—pq)  resistance  lower  danch, 

which  is  the  formula  in  question. 

Let  now  ABCD,  in  the  annexed  figure,  repre- 


sent  a section,  of  which  all  the  . 

t 

1 A 1 

2 

dimensions  are  given,  as  also  ^ 

e 

ft 

the  position  of  w«  the  neutral 

9 

axis,  the  point  c which  is  the 

V 

centre  of  compression,  cn  being 

|ds  of  nh,  and  the  point  m which 

is  in  the  centre  of  rs.  The 

1 

breadths  nn  and  mm  are  also 

known.  Then  the  resistance  of 

the  whole  section  referred  to  the 

a 

t 

— 

u 

common  centre  of  compression  c. 

K 

— 

■t 

inav  be  considered  to  be  made 

c' 

- 

L i 

L 

D 

up  of  the  three  resistances. 
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1st.  Of  the  middle  rib,  continued  through  the 
head  and  foot  tables,  ttzw. 

2d.  Of  the  head  AEFB,  minus  the  breadth  of 
the  centre  rib. 

3d.  Of  the  lower  web,  GCDH,  also  minus  the 
continuation  of  the  centre  rib. 

Now,  t being  taken  to  represent  the  tension  of 
iron  per  square  inch,  just  within  its  limits  of  elasti- 
city, we  shall  have 

1.  Resistance  of  vtzio  — ^ hs  . ns  . pq  . t. 

2.  Resistance  of  AE FB  = . nx . (»n  —pq)  ^ t. 

r7)’ 

Now,  let  nm  + , =S',  and  S'  + c«  = S",  then 

laJ  nm 

3.  Resistance  ofGCDH  = n»» . rs . {mm—pq)  jr  t. 

These  three  resistances  being  computed,  let  their 
sum  be  called  s,  and  the  clear  bearing  I ; then 

— =tr,  the  load  the  bar  ought  to  sustain  at  its 

middle  point,  for  an  indefinite  time,  without  injury 
to  its  elasticity. 

Note. — In  the  case  of  the  plain  T rail,  the  for- 
mula, No.  3,  vanishes  ; the  Ranch  having  no  thick- 
ness. 
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Trapezoidal  Rail. 

170.  Produce  the  sloping  sides  till  they  intersect 
the  neutral  axis  in  p,  q.  Then 
the  rule  for  the  head  AEFB, 
and  middle  rib,  vtzw,  will  be 
the  same  as  given  above ; and 
for  the  two  sides,  pCt,  q\)z,  the 
formula  is, 

^ + cm)  X (C  D —pq)  nst*. 

The  sum  of  this,  with  that  of 
the  head  and  middle  rib,  multi- 
plied by  4,  and  divided  by  /,  as 
before,  will  be  the  weight  re- 
quired. 

Mechanical  Solution. 

171.  Another  general  and  very  curious  mechani- 
cal method  of  finding  the  resistance  of  a railway 
bar,  is  suggested  by  the  remark  in  p.  343,  viz.  that 
the  centre  of  tension  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  a disc  of  the  form  of  the  section,  cut  off 
at  its  neutral  axis,  which  in  words  may  be  given  as 
follows : — 

* This  includes  tlic  small  dotted  part  of  the  triangular  sides 
in  the  head  and  in  the  sides,  but  the  amount  is  so  very  incon- 
siderably in  error,  as  to  be  nearly  or  wholly  insensible  in  the 
result. 
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Find  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  area  below  the  axis,  by  the  usual 
mechanical  methods,  and  call  the  distance  of  the 
former  below  the  neutral  axis  o,  that  of  the  latter  g, 
the  area  a,  the  depth  </',  and  the  distance  cn  — c,  the 
tension  t,  and  bearing  /,  as  usual,  then  the  weight 
the  bar  will  support  will  be, 


The  following  numerical  rules,  however,  will  be 
generally  more  convenient,  particularly  when  some 
of  the  dimensions  become  fixed,  as  necessarily  hap- 
pens in  such  cases  as  we  are  considering.  For  in- 
stance, whatever  figure  may  be  given  to  the  trans- 
verse section,  the  head  may  generally  be  supposed 
to  occupy  4 ths  of  it,  and  therefore,  in  the  larger 
rails,  to  have  about  two  inches  section,  and  to  be 
one  inch  deep ; that  the  lower  web,  when  there  is 
one,  is  the  same  depth  as  the  head,  and  that  the 
neutral  line  bisect  the  head,  or  upper  table*.  With 
these,  as  fixed  dimensions,  the  preceding  formulae, 
p.  169,  are  reduceable  to  words  at  length.  They 
apply,  however,  only  to  the  larger  rails ; for  other 
cases,  it  will  be  best  to  have  recourse  to  the  general 
formulae. 


• The  correct  rule  is,  that  the  area  of  compression  into  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  neutral  axis,  is  to  the 
area  of  tension  into  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  same  line,  as  1’  : 4’,  or  as  I to  IG. 
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1 72.  Resistance  of  the  Head  or  Upper  Table. 

1.  Subtract  the  thickness  of  the  middle  rib  from 
2 inches,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  1 0. 

2.  Subtract  4 an  inch  from  the  whole  depth,  and 
multiply  the  remainder  by  12. 

Then  the  former  product  divided  by  the  latter 
will  be  the  resistance  in  tons  due  to  the  head,  not 
including  the  continuation  of  the  middle  rib. 


Resistance  of  the  Centre  Rth. 

Multiply  the  whole  depth  of  the  rail  by  the 
whole  depth,  minus  ^ an  inch,  and  that  product  by 
1 0 times  the  thickness  of  the  rib  ; and  the  last  pro- 
duct divided  by  .3,  will  be  the  resistance  in  tons  of 
the  middle  rib  continued  through  the  whole  dejjth, 
i.  e.  through  the  upper  and  lower  tables. 


Resistance  of  the  homer  fVelt*. 

(1.)  Multiply  the  whole  depth  of  the  rail,  minus 
1 inch,  by  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  web,  minus  the 
thickness  of  the  rib,  and  that  product  by  10. 

• This  rule  only  applies  when  the  depth  of  the  head  and  lower 
web  are  each  1 inch.  In  other  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  general  formiilte. 
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2.  From  the  whole  depth  of  the  rail  subtract 
1 inch,  and  to  12  times  the  square  of  the  remainder 
add  6 times  the  remainder,  and  call  this  the  first 
number.  From  this  subtract  twice  the  remainder, 
and  add  1,  and  call  this  the  second  number.  Then 
say,  as  the  first  number  is  to  the  second,  so  is  the 
product  obtained  in  the  former  part  of  the  rule  to 
the  resistance  of  the  lower  web,  not  including  the 
continuation  of  the  middle  rib. 

Lastly,  the  sum  of  these  three  resistances  multi- 
plied by  4,  and  divided  by  the  clear  bearing  length, 
will  be  the  weight  the  rail  will  sustain  without  in- 
jury. A few  examples  worked  at  length  are  given 
below,  to  illustrate  the  rules. 


173.  Ej'ampks. 


(1.)  Let  the  depth  of  the  rail  be  5 inches,  with  a 
plain  rib,  whose  thickness  is  '9  of  an  inch.  Here 
f(2--9)  X io  = inn 
1(5-  J^)  X 12  = 54/54 
4^  X 5 X '9  X 10 


Resistance  of  Head 


= 0-20 


Ditto  of  Rib 


= 67-50 


07-7 


4 X 67*7 

And  — — — = 8-21  tons,  the  greatest  weight. 

*22 

Deflection  with  this  weight  = '05  nearly. 

(2.)  Parallel  rail  of  the  same  depth,  the  thickness 
of  the  centre  rib  being  ='78.  Hence, 
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Resistance  ofl(2  — 
Head.  ((5  - 

Ditto  Rib ^ 


•78)  X 10  = 12-2 

4 )x  12  = 54 
X 5 X -78  X 10 
3 ■■■ 


} 


12-2 


Tonu 

= 0-225 
= 58-5 


58-725 


And  ^ ^ = 7'11  tons,  the  greatest  weight. 


33 


22 


Deflection  with  this  weight  ^ = -049. 


(3.)  Parallel  rail  with  bottom  web,  the  depth 
being  still  5 inches,  the  thickness  of  rib  -6  of  an 
inch  thickness,  or  breadth  of  section  of  lower  web 
1-32,  the  weight  being  50  lbs. 


Resistance  of  Head 
Ditto  of  Rib 


l(2--6)x  10  = 14)14 
1(5-  4)  X 12  = 54)54 
44  X 5 X -6  X 1 0 

3 


Tons. 

= 0-26 
= 45-00 


!(5-1)  X -72  X 10  = 28-8 
12  (5  — 1)® + 24  = 216  = 1st  No.  ) 
216-7=209  = 2d  No.  ) 

As  216  : 209  : : 28-8  : 27’94 27'94 


73-20 

And  = 8|  tons,  the  greatest  weight. 

Deflection  with  this  weight  — c = -048. 

(4.)  As  another  example,  let  us  take  a parallel  rail 
of  50  lbs.  per  yard,  depth  44  inches,  thickness  of  rib 
4,ths  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  bottom  web  1-39. 
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Resistance  of  Head 
Ditto  of  Rib 


.1(2  -7)  X 10=  13il3 
i)  X 12  = 48j48 
4 X 4^  X 7 X 10 

It  


Tons. 

0-27 


42-00 


Do.  of  lowerpi  x (1-39 --7)  x 10  = 241 5 
Web.  (12(3i)*  + 21  = 168  = lst  No.  ^ 

168-6  = 162  = 2d  No.  ) 

As  168  : 162  : : 24'15  : 23-28  = 23-28 


65-55 


4x65-55 


33 


= 8 tons,  nearly  the  gi-eatest  weight. 


22 


Deflections  with  this  weight  = -055. 


Rail  of  Maj-hnnm  Strength. 

174.  The  preceding  rules  and  examples  will  en- 
able any  one  to  estimate  the  strength  of  any  pro- 
posed rail ; but  the  question  of  the  strongest  rail 
with  a given  quantity  of  metal,  remains  still  to  be 
decided.  In  this,  of  course,  we  must  limit  ourselves 
to  practical  forms ; but  even  under  this  limitation, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Thus, 
while  one  party  contend  that  the  strongest  form  is 
that  which  has  the  lowest  and  broadest  flanch, 
others  maintain,  that  if  the  flanch  was  wholly  re- 
moved, and  the  metal  placed  so  as  to  continue  the 
centre  rib  to  a greater  depth,  a considerable  addi- 
tional strength  would  be  obtained.  The  argument 
advanced  in  support  of  the  latter  doctrine  is  this: — 
Suppose  abed  to  denote  a rail  with  a double  flanch- 
the  lower  one  being  marked  c and  d,  it  is  main- 
tained, if  these  parts  were  removed,  and  placed  in 
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continuation  of  the  centre  rib,  as  shown  a & 

at  e,  that  these  fibres  being  now  placed  ! j 

further  from  the  neutral  axis  than  in 
their  former  position,  they  W'ould  be- 
come more  effective.  So  far  this  is  _ 
true,  but  then  the  part  of  the  centre 
rib  between  c and  d would  become  less  * J 
effective;  because,  in  the  first  form,  this  part  is 
amongst  the  lower  fibres,  which  are  all  exerting 
their  full  tension  of  10  tons,  while,  in  the  second 
form,  the  parts  between  c and  d are  no  longer  found 
amongst  the  lower  fibres,  and  it  is  the  lower  ones 
ftnly  in  which  this  full  tension  can  be  exerted. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  is  a question  which 
comes  immediately  under  the  class  of  mn.vima  d 
minima,  the  solution  of  which  is  as  follows  ; viz. 

Given  the  area  of  section  of  a railway  bar  below 
the  neutral  axis,  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  lower 

flanch,  so  that  the  strength  shall  » A » ^ 

be  a maximum ; the  breadth  of  1 

n » — » 

the  middle  rib,  and  the  depth 

^ jt—  ■ I — £ - 

of  the  lower  flanch  being  also  ^ 1 

given.  Referring  to  the  an- 
nexed figure ; let  the  whole 
of  the  sectional  area  below 
nn  zza 

the  breadth  of  rib/)^  =h 
the  depth  ns  —d'  ” 

the  depth  of  lower  flanch  rs  —e  " : "* 

the  tension  of  the  lower  fibre  = t c>- — ^ — J-b 
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1.  To  find  first  the  expression  for  the  strength  of 
the  middle  rib  ; take  any  variable  distance  x,  then 

(f  : t ::  X : ^ = tension  of  fibre  at  x. 

Multiply  by  the  distance  x,  and  breadth  It,  and  we 
have  for  the  sum  of  .ill  the  resistances 


this  when  x = d becomes  It t. 

2.  To  find  an  expression  for  the  strength  of  the 
lower  flanch  : Let  the  breadth  = b' ; any  distance 
from  nn  — x. 


then  </'  : t ::  X 


t X • 

-v  = tension  of  fibre  at  x. 
a 


Multiply  by  the  distance  x,  and  breadth  b’. 
We  have  for  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances, 


This  taken  between  the  values 

x = (f,  and  x — a'  — e, 
gives : Resisbince, 

Therefore,  the  resistance  of  the  rib  and  lower  flanch 


is. 

And  the  question  is,  to  determine  what  value  must 
be  given  to  d',  that  this  expression  may  be  a maxi- 
mum. 

To  effect  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  (f  as 
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variable,  to  denote  it  by  a-,  to  find  the  value  of  the 
de[>endent  quantity  //  in  terms  of  .r,  to  substitute 
these  quantities  in  the  preceding  expression,  and  to 
make  its  differential  equal  to  zero. 

Now,  since  the  depth  of  the  middle  rib  is  w and 
breadth  the  area  is  6 w,  and  consequently  the  area 
of  the  lower  flanch  = rt— A J-,  and  its  depth  being  c, 
its  breadth 


, that  is,  6’  = 


a^bx 

e 


Substituting,  therefore,  ^ ~ ^ for  it,  and  ,r  for  d 

in  the  preceding  expression,  it  becomes,  rejecting  /, 
which  is  common. 


3 A O’  — <?’  + j = a max.  Or, 

d(\it  .r')  + d (es-d  + f ^).  (“ - ; ^)  + 0 - 1 .»■). 

e’  + ^^  = 0.  Or  § ba'  da\ 

+0-fx0- 

— * .T’  — d j‘.  = 0.  Or, 

" ''  + ("  - S)-  G"  ^ -0  - K" + li) = «• 


r\  9 I / a b , , be'' 

Or,  S b.F-i-a  —h x — + b.r  he  — — — 

O lie  V X O X 


Reducing  every  term  to  the  denominator  3 .r',  and 
rejecting  it,  this  becomes 

A A g 
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2bx*-\-Zaa^~^bx*  — e*a-k-he*a'— .v^  + 

3 ebx*—be* x = 0.  Or 

— 4 + (3  0 + 3 e />)./■*— c’fl=:0.  Or 

3 S(a  + eb)x* — c'a 

^ 4 A 4 A 


From  which  x may  be  determined  for  any  given 
values  of  a,  b,  and  e. 

As  an  example,  take  a rail,  in  which  the  middle 
rib  is  *78  inch,  or  A = ’78,  as  given  in  Example  2, 
p.  350,  to  find  what  flanch  must  be  given,  and  the 
corresponding  depth  of  rail  to  produce  the  maximum 
strength. 

The  rail  being  4^  inches  lielow  the  neutral  axis, 
and  its  breadth  b = '78,  its  area  is  "78  x 4^  = 3‘51  =o; 
and  it  is  required  to  distribute  this  area  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a rail  of  maximum  strength,  the  depth  of  the 
proposed  flanch  being  1 inch.  Substituting 
0=3-51, ^ = -78,6=1, 
the  foregoing  equation  becomes 

o-’-4-ll  XZZ-1-U. 

Whence  .r=4-04  the  depth  of  the  rail  required. 

Now,  4-04  X '78  = 3-15  area  middle  rib. 

a-bx=3ol-3l5  = -36  = b'. 

\ 

Or,  -36  the  area  of  the  lower  flanch,  which  is  also  its 
breadth,  its  depth  being  1. 

The  strongest  rail,  therefore,  of  this  weight,  whose 
breadth  is  ‘78,  is  that  whose  depth  is  4-04  inches. 
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and  the  breadth  of  the  lower  flanch,  including  the 
middle  rib,  is  ‘78  + ’36  = I'l  4 inch. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  solution,  for  the 
sake  of  simplification,  the  strength  or  resistance  of 
the  head,  which  is  very  little,  has  been  neglected. 
Nor  is  the  resistance  transferred  to  the  centre  of 
compression ; but  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the 
strength  is  a maximum  estimated  from  the  neutral 
axis,  it  must  be  so  also  when  referred  to  the  centre 
of  compression,  or  very  nearly  so. 


Strenffth  (f  the  Rail  computed. 


The  whole  depth  4’54=/i«,  ms  = 4'04,  pq  — '7d>. 
II  j C(2  - -78)  X 10  = 12-2  7 

i(4-54-i)x  12  = 48-485“ 

Middle  Rib  ^ x -78  x 10_ 


Lower 

Flanch 


(4-54-1)  X -36  X 10  = 12-7 

12  (4-54-1)* + 4 X 3-54=171-6 
17r6-2V3^4  + 1 =165-6 

171-6  : 165-6  : 12-7  : = 12-25 


60-19 

4 


33)  240-76 


7-.3  Ions  nearly. 
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If  wc  take  the  area  the  same  3 51 , with  the  flanch 
1 inch  deep,  and  the  rib  '6  thick,  the  general  equation 
becomes 

.r'- 5-1 37  1-46. 

This  gives  x = 5 very  nearly. 

So  that  the  depth  assumed  in  Example  3,  p.  351,  is 
for  the  thickness  ‘6  of  an  inch  the  rail  of  maximum 
strength. 


0?i  the  Lou(fihidinal  Fifjure  of  Rails. 

1 75.  To  produce  the  lightest  kind  of  rail,  having 
a given  strength,  was  in  the  infancy  of  railway 
practice  considered  an  object  of  importance;  and 
as  the  strain  upon  a rail  is  greater  in  the  middle 
than  elsewhere,  it  was  considered  that  it  would 
be  economical  to  have  the  rail  of  such  a figure 
longitudinally  that  the  depth  should  be  every 
where  proportional  to  the  strain;  and  we  have 
seen  (Art.  21)  that  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  length  is 
divided  by  the  load,  and  the  resistance  is  as  the 
square  of  the  depth.  What  is  required,  therefore, 
for  a rail  to  be  of  equal  strength  throughout,  is  to 
have  one  in  which  the  depth  is  every  where  as  the 
square  root  of  the  rectangle  of  the  two  parts,  which 
is  the  property  of  an  ellipse.  The  bars,  therefore, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  ought  to  lie 
elliptical,  the  length  forming  the  transverse  axis  and 
the  depth  the  semi-conjugate  axis.  In  cast  iron  such 
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a form  is  commonly  given  in  buildings,  &c.,  with 
great  advantage,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  equally  advantageous  here  also.  Great  ingenuity 
was  accordingly  displayed  by  Mr.  Birkenshaw,  in 
contriving  a pair  of  rollers  that  would  produce  this 
form,  if  not  exactly,  at  all  events  pretty  nearly; 
and  before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  this  and  the  parallel  rail, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  be  informed 
of  the  means  by  which  this  figure  is  obtained  in 
rolled  iron. 

176.  This  is  done  by  a pair  of  finishing  rollers, 
of  the  kind  shown  in  plate  vi.,  fig.  3.  The  iron  is 
first  drawn  down  to  a square  bar  of  a proper  size ; 
it  is  then  passed  successively  through  the  rollers,  as 
numbered  in  the  figure.  First  passing  through  the 
grooves  jNo.  1,  it  takes  the  form  shown  in  that 
figure,  its  sides  being  parallel ; then  the  form  No.  2, 
still  parallel ; it  then  passes  through  the  edging 
groove  No.  3,  in  which  it  will  be  observed,  the 
lower  cylinder  is  turned  eccentric  to  the  axis  of  the 
rollers,  so  that  as  the  iron  passes  on  it  is  rendered  of 
different  depths,  as  shown  in  fig.  4 ; but  it  has  not 
yet  received  its  finished  form ; this  is  obtained  by 
passing  it  successively  through  the  grooves  No.  4 
and  No.  5,  by  which  it  obtains  its  final  thickness 
and  shape,  fig.  4.  This  is  not,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  strictly  elliptical,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining 
what  takes  place  in  the  edging  rollers,  an  enlarged 
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section  of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 

EF  is  the  section 
of  the  upper  roller ; 

G H the  section  of 
the  other.  This  lat- 
ter being  hung  on  a 
false  centre  C,  is 
turned  down,  leav- 
ing a groove  of  va- 
rying depth  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure. 

The  cylinder  G H be- 
ing now  again  placed 
on  its  proper  centre 
B,  the  bars,  as  have 
been  stated,  aie  introduced  between  the  two  rolls 
at  KL;  and  as  the  iron  passes  through,  it  acquires 
the  variable  depth  intended.  The  inner  circle,  or 
bottom  of  the  groove,  is  generally  1 foot  in  diameter, 
and  the  upper  3 feet  in  circumference ; consequently, 
the  figure  is  completed  in  a length  of  3 feet,  and  there 
are  commonly  five  such  lengths  in  a bar. 

177-  The  computation  of  the  ordinates  to  the 
curve  thus  formed  is  by  no  means  diflScult ; for, 
calling  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  CD  = r,  and  the 
distance  of  the  centres  BC  = and  a,-  any  angle  LCD, 
we  find  the  ordinate, 

ID  = BI  — ^ — '2rd  cos  .v). 
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And  by  this  formula  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  have 
been  computed  for  two  different  fish-bellied  rails; 
the  extreme  depth  in  both  being  5 inches,  but  the 
lesser  depth  in  one  3 inches,  and  in  the  other  inches, 
the  latter  being  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson  for 
the  London  and  Birmingham  railway.  The  ordinates 
are  taken  for  each  10°,  or  for  every  inch  of  the  half- 
length,  and  in  the  last  column  are  given  the  ordinates 
of  the  true  ellipse. 


TABLE  OF  ORDINATES. 


An»ci»SBB. 

OrdinatvA  in 
flfth-beDlrd  rail. 
(IrcaietltUpth  5 in. 
l.«ut  do.  3 iu. 

Ordinates  in 
Mr.  Stephcfuon's 
mil. 

Ordinates 
in  tl>e  eUii«sc. 

Inch. 

0 

— 

0 

»-oo 

3 75 

0 

Id 

or 

1 

301 

376 

1-64 

20 

2 

3 05 

3 76 

2*20 

:<o 

3 

312 

3-S2 

2 76 

40 

4 

3 21 

3 80 

314 

50 

5 

3 31 

3 05 

3'46 

(iO 

G 

3-44 

4*04 

3*72 

70 

7 

3S9 

414 

3*0G 

l‘A) 

S 

376 

4-23 

416 

00 

9 

392 

4;J4 

4-33 

ion 

10 

4 09 

4’46 

4'4S 

no 

II 

4-27 

4'SS 

4'6I 

I‘->« 

12 

4 43 

4 '66 

4 71 

130 

13 

4-50 

4-75 

4*80 

140 

14 

4-72 

4-84 

4-87 

I.V) 

IS 

4*84 

4-91 

4-93 

ion 

16 

4-93 

4*05 

4-97 

170 

17 

4-9S 

4 99 

4 09 

ISO 

IS 

5*00 

5-00 

500 
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We  see  by  this  table,  (although  it  is  impossible, 
with  any  proportions  or  degrees  of  eccentricity,  to 
work  out  a true  elliptic  figure  by  this  method,)  that 
we  may  approximate  towards  it  sufiiciently  near 
for  any  practical  purpose,  as  Mr.  Stephenson  has  done; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  without  due  precaution, 
we  may  so  far  deviate  from  it  as  to  render  the  bar 
dangerously  weak  in  the  middle  of  its  half-length. 

As  far  as  relates  to  ultimate  strength,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Mr.  Stephenson’s  rail  is  equal  to  that 
of  an  elliptic  rail,  and  consequently  to  that  of  a 
rectangular  rail  of  the  same  depth ; but  there  is 
still  an  important  defect  in  all  elliptical  bars,  viz. 
that  although  this  form  gives  a uniform  strength 
throughout,  it  is  by  no  means  so  stiff  as  a rectan- 
gular bar  of  a uniform  depth,  equal  to  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  curved  bar,  and  it  is  the  stiffness 
rather  than  the  strength  that  is  of  importance;  for 
the  dimensions  of  the  rail  must  so  far  exceed  those 
which  are  barely  strong  enough,  as  to  put  the  consi- 
deration of  ultimate  strength  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  object,  therefore,  with  a given  quantity  of  metal, 
is  to  obtain  the  form  least  affected  by  deflection;  and 
unfortunately  the  elliptical  bar,  although  equally  as 
strong  as  the  rectangular  bar  of  the  same  depth,  as 
far  as  regards  its  ultimate  resistance,  is  much  less 
stiff. 

178.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  inves- 
tigation : — 
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The  deflections,  which  beiinis  sustain  when  suj)- 
ported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  is  the 
same,  as  the  ends  would  be  deflected,  if  the  beams 
were  sustained  in  the  middle,  and  equally  loaded  at 
the  ends,  each  with  half  the  weight ; and  the  law  of 
deflection  is  the  same  in  the  latter  case,  as  when  the 
beam  is  fixed  in  a wall  and  loaded  at  its  end,  al- 
though the  ammnt  is  greater.  At  present,  however, 
our  inquiry  is  not  the  actual,  but  the  relative  de- 
flection in  two  beams,  one  elliptical,  and  the  other 
rectangular,  of  the  same  length,  and  of  the  same 
extreme  depth — the  breadth  and  load  being  also 
equal  in  each.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  corresponding  effects  on  two  half-beams, 
each  fixed  in  an  immoveable  mass,  as  represented  in 
the  preceding  figures. 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  elementary  deflection 
at  C is  the  same  in  both  beams,  because  the  lengths 
and  loads  are  the  same,  and  the  depths  at  CA  equal; 
but  the  whole  deflection  at  any  other  point  P,  will 
be  directly  as  MB’,  and  inversely  as  MP’.  If, 
therefore,  we  call  MB=.r,  and  MP=^,  the  sum 
of  all  the  deflections  in  the  two  beams  will  be 

da:  A,  A being  the  sine  of  deflection  at  C. 

But  in  fig.  1,  is  constant  and  equal  to  d (the  depth,) 
while  in  the  latter, 

yzzty/  (^Ix-x^) 

I being  the  semi-transverse  or  length,  and  x any 
variable  distance. 

The  whole  deflections,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases 
are,  fig.  1. 

^ d X 

Deflection  A = (when  a:  = ^ A ; 

and  in  fig.  2. 

Deflection  = > A 


This  is  best  integrated  in  parts,  thus  in  the 


expression’ 


^ x'  dx 

J (2  ii-i*)!’ 


• In  my  former  Reports  1 hatl  found  the  integration  by  a 
series.  I am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  S.  H.  Christie,  Esq., 
for  the  above  complete  integration  by  parts. 
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Let  x = l —y  a;’  = r — 2 ly  +3/’  and  — = P — y 

^ dx  p—i^  dy  r^y^y  _ fjlA'L 

"J  {r->/y 

r I'dy Ay  n dy 

J ii'-vH  ~ f/’-t/ni  ■*■  •>'  (r--vH 


Q'-y'f 

rdy 


(/ -y*)» 

A dy 


A y’  dy  B dy 


And  = A {P-f)  + Ay  + B {P-i/) 
By-(A  + B-1).  P = 0 
.-.B  = 0,  A = l. 

rdy 


And 

J {l.‘-y‘)l  {l‘-y  )i 


ri  ly dy  2 I 

J = (r-y'^ 

/ y’j^ y r_^y__ 

J (/'-yl’  ~ (/'-y-)i  ^ (/'-y)5 


■■/ 


x’’  dx 

(2  Ix—x^i  ~ {r—y^ 

2 X 


y *11/ 

2(l-y) 


+ sm 


-1  V 


+ C 


+ xin  — * + C. 


(2lx-x'^  ■ ■■■  I 

Which  taken  from  x = 0 to  x = I,  will  be 


2 — J =2- 1-5707963  = -42920.37. 
That  is,  the  deflection  is  here 

-4292037  J,  A. 
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The  deflections,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases  are, 
with  the  same  weights,  as  33  to  43*,  or  nearly 
as  3 to  4,  a result  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent 
experiment.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  this 
investigation  applies  only  to  the  deflection  when 
the  weight  is  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  that 
it  would  be  much  greater  in  comparison  with  the 
parallel  rail  towards  the  middle  of  its  half-length. 

179.  This  want  of  stifihess  is,  I should  ima^ne, 
but  badly  compensated  by  the  trifling  saving  of 
metal  thus  effected ; for  I find  that  an  addition  of 
little  more  than  four  pounds  jier  yard,  would  con- 
vert this  rail  into  a rectangular  one  of  the  same 
depth,  which  would  have  one-third  more  stiffnes-s 
at  its  middle  point,  and  probably  one-half  more,  a 
little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  half-lengths.  I 
am  aware,  objections  are  made  to  rectangular  bars 
having  so  much  depth  of  bearing  in  their  chairs, 
and  this  may  be  a practical  defect;  at  all  events, 
however,  it  is  well  to  estimate  properly  both  evils, 
and  then  to  choose  the  least. 

For  my  own  part  I have  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  stating,  after  having  well  considered  every  point 

• Experiments  have  been  made  from  wliich  it  has  appeared, 
that  the  fish-bellied  rail  was  stiflTer  than  the  parallel  rail,  which 
is  certainly  possible,  if  the  parallel  rail  be  of  inferior  metal  or 
of  injudicious  figure ; but  it  is  mechanically  impossible  if  the 
parallel  bar  be  made  of  the  figure  here  assumed. 
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that  has  licen  advanced  in  favour  of  the  fish-lielliefl 
rail,  that  the  parallel  rail  is  the  best. 

First. — Because,  although  it  is  not  stronger  in  the 
middle  point  than  the  former,  it  is  both  stronger  and 
stiffer  in  a very  sensible  degree  in  every  other  point. 

Secondly. — The  deflection  of  a parallel  rail,  during 
the  passage  of  a load,  is  less  every  where  than  in  the 
middle,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  fish-bellied  rail. 
The  fall  and  rise  of  a carriage,  therefore,  after  passing 
over  a support,  is  more  rapid  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other ; and  to  this  I am  induced  in  part  to  attribute 
man}"^  of  the  fractures  which  have  occurred  in  these 
curved  rails  within  a short  distance  of  their  point 
of  support,  but,  perhaps,  more  are  causal  by  the 
unequal  drawing  of  the  iron  through  the  rolls,  as 
well  as  by  some  of  the  early  rails  of  this  kind 
deviating  too  much  from  the  real  elliptical  figure. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  by  a judicious  and  scientific  distri- 
bution of  the  metal,  has  now  avoided  this  latter  evil, 
and  no  doubt  such  fractures  will  be  with  his  rail 
less  common ; but  the  objection  I offer  above,  applies 
not  merely  to  the  fish-bellied  rail,  but  to  the  truly 
elliptical  form  itself,  if  it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  it. 

Thirdly. — The  parallel  rail  is  the  best,  because  it 
enables  the  engineer  to  keep  the  blocks  and  chairs 
of  the  two  rails  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  shall  pass  over  both 
supports  at  the  same  time, — a point,  I believe,  not 
hitherto  much  attended  to,  but  which  is,  I conceive, 
of  great  importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the 
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motion  of  a locomotive-carriage  consists  of  a succes- 
sion of  ascents  and  descents ; and  it  must  be  evident 
how  much  easier  and  better  the  motion  would  l)e,  to 
have  the  opposite  wheels  both  rising  and  both  falling 
together,  than  to  have  one  always  rising  while  the 
other  is  falling,  and  the  contrary.  The  difference  is 
similar  to  that  of  a vessel  keeping  her  head  to  the 
waves,  and  another  crossing  their  direction  obliquely. 
And  every  one  who  has  never  been  further  than 
Margate  must  have  experienced  this  difference. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  waves  of  the  railway, 
or  the  deflections  of  the  rails,  are  verj’^  small;  but 
I would  observe  also,  that  the  weights  and  velocities 
of  the  carriages  are  very  great,  and  that  it  is  very 
desirable  every  possible  cause  of  momentum  should 
be  removed,  particularly  when  it  is  as  easy  to  do 
it  as  not  to  do  it,  as  is  the  case  with  parallel  rails, 
because  they  can  always  be  cut  to  determinate 
lengths,  which  is  not  so  easily  done  in  the  fish-bellied 
rail,  in  consequence  of  the  occasional  slipping  of  the 
Irar  in  the  rolls,  as  already  mentioned*.  At  all  events, 
their  length  cannot  be  varied  at  pleasure,  which  the 
former  will  admit  of,  and  which  is  necessary,  in  going 
round  sweeps,  to  preserve  the  blocks  always  parallel. 
For  example,  in  going  round  a sweep  of  800  feet, 

* I ought  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Blackmorc,  the  engineer  of 
the  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  railway,  by  a judicious  selection  of 
long  and  short  rails,  has  preserved  the  parallelism  of  the  blocks  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  case  that  I am  aware  of,  in  which  this  has 
lieen  attended  to,  not  only  in  the  general  line,  but  in  the  curves. 
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to  keep  the  supports  parallel,  the  rails  of  the  inner 
course  require  to  be  about  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
outer  ones,  and  they  are  as  easily  cut  into  lengths 
of  14  feet  11  inches  as  of  15  feet,  which  is  not 
practicable  in  the  other  form. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  I delivered 
in  the  following  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 


“ Report  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  Company. 

1 80.  “ The  accompanying  paper  contains  the  de- 
tails of  the  experiments  I have  made,  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  held  at  Birmingham,  on  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1835,  and  I am  in  hopes  several  important 
data  and  rules  have  been  thus  elicited.  These  will 
lie  found  in  the  paper  referred  to ; but  it  may  be 
convenient  to  state  the  results  in  this  place,  referring 
to  the  proper  pages  for  the  experiments  and  investi- 
gation on  which  they  are  founded. 

“ It  has  been  ascertained,  page  319,  that  a malleable 
iron  bar  of  any  length  is  extended  n^.th  part  of  its 
length  by  a direct  strain  of  a ton  per  inch  on  its  sec- 
tional area ; and  that,  when  strained  with  ten  tons 
per  inch,  or  when  stretched  ^J^th  part  of  its  length, 
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its  elasticity  is  injured,  and  the  bar  will  not  return 
to  its  original  state. 

“ Now,  as  the  contraction  of  iron,  between  summer 
and  winter,  amounts  to  hs  length,  it 

follows,  that  the  bars  cannot  be  fixed  permanently  to. 
the  chairs  and  blocks,  without  great  danger  of  draw- 
ing so  much  upon  their  strength, as  materially  to  impair 
their  efficiency  for  bearing  a gi  eat  passing  load. 

' “ It  follows  also  as  a consequence,  that  if  the  rails 
and  chairs  must  not  be  permanently  fixed  to  each 
other  by  direct  means,  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
by  indirect  means,  viz.  by  cotters,  keys,  or  wedges  ; 
for,  either  these  will  hold  the  rail  to  the  chair,  or 
they  will  not.  If  they  do  hold  fast,  they  produce 
all  the  mischief  which  permanent  fixing  would  occa- 
sion ; and  if  they  draw,  then  they  do  no  good,  al- 
though they  may  still  do  mischief.  Whence  I am 
led  to  conclude  that  the  rails  should  have  no  greater 
attachment  to  the  chairs  than  is  sufficient  for  pre- 
serving them  steady  while  the  load  is  passing. 

“ My  next  experiments  were  directed  to  finding 
the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in  malleable  iron,  for 
without  this  datum,  the  strength  of  rails,  of  differ- 
ently formed  transverse  sections,  cannot  be  computed 
and  compared  with  each  other,  at  least  without  the 
expensive  mode  of  having  them  first  made,  and  then 
their  strengths  found  by  exj)eriment.  In  this  inquiry, 
as  in  the  preceding,  I have  succeeded  to  my  entire 
satisfaction ; and,  by  the  results  obtained,  have 
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formed  rules  of  very  simple  character,  which  will 
enable  any  ]>erson  to  rninpute  with  great  precision 
the  bearing  strength  of  a bar  of  any  proposed  section 
within  the  limits  of  its  elastic  or  restoring  power, 
and  also  the  amount  of  the  deflection  it  will  sustain 
under  this  or  any  lesser  load.  I have  demonstrated 
by  these  means,  that  we  may  find  certain  practicable 
forms  of  parallel  rails,  which  shall  be,  weight  for 
weight,  equally  as  strong  as  the  fi.sh-bellied  rail, 
when  loaded  at  their  middle  point,  and  of  course 
stronger  in  every  other  part.  For  which  reasons, 
and  for  others  I have  explained  in  page  366,  I feel 
fully  convinced  that  the  parallel  rail  formed  according 
to  the  requisite  proportions,  is  decidedly  the  best. 

“ Such  are  the  results  of  my  experimental  re- 
searches on  this  subject ; and  here  perhaps,  I ought 
to  close  my  report,  leaving  it  to  practical  men  to 
work  out  the  conditions  I have  showm  to  be  neces- 
sary ; but  I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  offer  some 
suggestions  on  a few  practical  points, — a task  for 
which  I feel  myself  the  better  qualified,  by  being  a 
week  associated  with  Messrs.  Rastrick  and  Wood, 
in  examining  the  models  sent  in  for  the  prize,  and 
thus  benefiting  by  their  practical  skill  and  remarks. 
To  which  I may  al-so  add,  the  advantage  I derived 
from  examining  so  many  motlels,  several  of  them 
exceedingly  ingenious,  and  accompanied  with  de- 
scriptions, containing  very  sensible  remarks  on  dif- 
ferent modes  of  practice. 
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“ In  the  first  place,  as  I have  already  stated,  I am 
decidedly  convinced  that  tlie  rail  should  be  parallel ; 
that  its  whole  depth  should  not  be  less  than  4.J  or 
4^  inches ; that  the  thickness  of  the  middle  rib 
should  not  exceed  that — which  is  essential  to  the 
perfect  manufacture  of  the  bar ; and  that  the  lower 
web  (without  any  reference  to  the  distant  contin- 
gency and  dangerous  proposition  of  turning  the  rail,) 
should  be  made  of  the  best  form  for  present  purposes, 
viz.  for  giving  to  it  a steady  bearing  in  its  seat. 

“ With  respect  to  the  joint  chair,  I do  not  think 
any  better  form  can  be  devised,  than  tiu:  whole  chair 
proposed  by  Mr.  Daglish,  viz.  in  which  he  uses  no 
filling-up  piece,  but  with  a different  w’edge.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  by  well-gauging  both  the  ends  of  the 
rails  and  chairs,  and  then  leaving  the  former  free, 
we  should  best  comply  with  the  conditions  I have 
endeavoured  to  show  to  be  desirable,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary*. 

“ For  the  intermediate  chairs,  I think  a slight 
modification  of  Mr.  Stephenson’s  would  best  answer 
the  purpose ; that  is,  I would  support  the  rail  in  the 
chair  simply  by  the  ends  of  two  plain-ended  pins,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  requisite  steadiness  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible.  Of  course,  I would  have  these 
pins  pointing  horizontally,  or  upwards,  instead  of 

• I have  omitted  here  a paragraph  on  the  fixing  of  the  blocks 
and  cliairs,  which  is  only  applicable  to  a particular  model,  and 
would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
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downwards,  as  they  do  in  the  chair  in  question  *.  I 
do  not  conceive  such  pins  would  be  necessary  in  the 
joint  chair,  but  provision  might  be  made  for  them, 
and  they  could  be  applied,  if  necessary. 

“ I have  no  doubt,  practical  men,  w'ho  have  taken 
a different  view  of  this  subject,  and  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  fix  every  thing  as  fast  as  possible,  will 
see  objections  to  the  light  fixing  I have  jiroposed,  but 
without  attempting  to  anticipate  and  answer  those 
ol  jections,  I can  only  say,  after  having,  I believe, 
heard  every  thing  that  can  be  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  my  opinion  is  such  as  I have  stated. 

“ I have,  above,  alluded  to  the  gauging  the  ends 
of  the  rails  and  the  openings  in  the  joint  chair,  and  I 
have  also  spoken  in  the  description  of  my  experi- 
ments, of  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  blocks  of  the 
two  lines  of  rails  pandlel.  On  all  these  points  it  is 
probable  I shall  be  considered  by  many  as  entering 
into  refinements  neither  called  for  nor  practicable,  in 
the  case  of  railways ; but  I would  ask,  why  is  it 
found  that  so  much  breakage  takes  place,  and  that 
so  many  repairs  are  rendered  necessary  ? There  is 
no  theoretical  reason  why  a heavy  load,  jiassing  with 
great  velocity,  should  cause  more  damage  than  the 
same  load  passing  slowly,  if  the  road  were  perfect ; 

• It  may  be  wort!)  consideration,  wliether,  if  this  mo<te  of 
fixing  were  adopted,  it  would  not  be  practicable  and  advan- 
tageous to  introduce  pieces  of  felt,  or  other  substance,  within 
the  seat  of  the  chair,  which  would  greatly  subdue  the  jars  that 
tiike  place  hetween  metal  and  metal. 
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the  mischief,  therefore,  is  in  the  imperfect  practical 
execution,  and  the  disregarding  small  inequalities,  as 
we  would  disregard  them  in  common  cases.  It  has 
perhaps  never  occurred  to  such  persons,  that  a differ- 
ence of  level  at  a joint  chair,  between  the  two 
abutting  rails  of  only  of  an  inch  will,  when  the 
carriage  is  moving  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level 
at  its  greatest  s}>eed,  cause  the  wheel  to  pass  the  dis- 
tance of  a foot  witliout  pressing  on  the  rail,  and  con- 
sequently throwing  the  whole  weight,  which  ought 
to  be  borne  equally  by  the  two  rails,  wholly  upon 
one ; yet  this  is  a fact  resting  on  a natural  law,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise.  To  fall  ^th  of  an  inch  by  the 
action  of  gravity  requires  -^\th  part  of  a second,  and 
in  that  time  the  carriage  will  have  advanced  a foot ; 
consequently,  for  that  space  the  whole  weight  has 
been  borne  by  one  rail  onl}'.  It  may  be  said  there 
are  springs  provided,  which  assist  gravity  to  bring 
down  the  wheel.  I am  afraid,  however,  after  al- 
lowing for  their  inertia,  that  such  aids  are  very 
inefficient ; at  all  events,  they  furnish  no  arguments 
against  having  every  thing  as  accurate  as  fxissible. 
Again,  with  reference  to  the  abutting  rails,  I was 
certainly  surprised  when  a gentleman  officiall}’^  at- 
tached to  the  Manchester  and  Liverjxiol  railway, 
informed  me,  that  in  some  parts  of  their  line,  the 
rails  were  half  an  inch  ajiart,  and  that  it  was  not 
thought  injurious.  But  why,  I would  a.'>k,  whether 
injurious  or  not,  have  them  half  an  inch  apart,  when 
they  never  need  be  open  above  , '^th  of  an  inch  ; and 
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for  more  than  half  the  year,  not  above  ^^th  of  an  inch, 
if  proper  care  be  taken  in  laying  them  down  ? Hitherto 
an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  in  laying  down  the  rail, 
gth  or  ,7,th  of  an  inch  must  be  left  for  expansion,  and 
whether  hot  weather  or  cold,  the  siime  allowance  is 
made ; consequently,  if  the  rail  is  laid  in  the  summer, 
the  ^th  of  an  inch  becomes  nearly  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  winter,  provided  the  contraction  takes 
place  in  the  same  direction  in  two  adjacent  rails ; 
but  if  in  a contrary  direction,  it  becomes  half  an  inch, 
or  nearly  so,  as  my  informant  states  the  fact  occa- 
sionally to  be.  To  prevent  this,  I would,  as  stated, 
have  each  rail  fixed  to  one  chair,  and  to  one  chair 
only ; and  I would  have  three  steel  plates,  the  thick- 
nes.ses  of  the  proper  spaces,  to  be  left  between  the 
rails,  according  to  the  temperature^ — one  between 
1 5°  and  35°,  another  between  35°  and  65°,  and  another 
for  all  temperatures  above  65°,  whereby  to  regulate  the 
distances  of  the  rails.  This  again  will,  I have  little 
doubt,  be  considered  an  unnecessary  refinement ; but 
to  such  objections  I reply,  that  this  accuracy  costs 
nothing  itdditional  in  the  execution,  and  may  there- 
fore, at  all  events,  be  as  well  attended  to  as  not. 

“ It  only  remains  now  for  me  to  make  a few  ob- 
servations upon  the  absolute  requisite  strength  of  the 
bms,  and  the  tests  of  strength  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  submitted,  before  they  are  reported,  and  re- 
ceived as  efficient. 

“ First. — With  respect  to  their  absolute  strength, 
the  amount  of  this  will  depend  upon  the  weight  of 
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the  locomotive  intended  to  be  employed,  which  I 
shall  here  assume  at  1 2 tons ; and,  notwithstanding 
six  wheels  may  be  used,  I shall,  for  the  sake  of  being 
on  the  safe  side,  consider  only  four,  or  that  each 
wheel  bears  one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight,  or  three 
tons.  I will  also  suppose  that,  whether  my  sugges- 
tions are  acted  on  or  not,  cases  may  occasionally 
occur,  when  the  weight,  which  ought  to  be  borne 
equably  on  two  rails,  is,  from  irregularities  in  the 
road,  thrown  all  on  one.  This  gives  the  greatest 
bearing  load  6 tons,  and  I would  then  have  a surplus 
strength  of  50  per  cent.,  making  9 tons ; that  is,  I 
would  have  rails  whose  absolute  elastic  or  restoring 
power  should  be  9 tons,  and  I would  test  every 
sample  of  rails  to  7^  or  8 tons.  Such  a test  would 
be  perfectly  harmless  on  bars  of  good  iron ; and,  un- 
less it  is  carried  thus  high,  it  is  imi)ossible  to  detect 
bars  made  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  show  more 
stiffness  in  the  commencement  than  the  best  iron : 
but  their  elastic  power  at  length  yields  suddenly,  and 
the  bar  becomes  useless.  Such  iron  should,  of  course, 
be  excluded,  unless  indeed  it  be  contracted  for, 
and  the  rails  proportioned  accordingly.  This  testing 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  line  of  works  by  a proper 
person,  and  the  manufacturer  left  free  to  use  his  own 
plans  without  superintendence ; as  practised  by  the 
Admiralty  in  the  recei]it  of  their  iron  cables.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  cables  were  sent  to  sea 
without  proof,  and  every  failure  of  a link  attributed 
to  a want  of  sufficient  dimensions,  before  this  time 
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we  should  have  had  cables  for  the  several  rates  of 
vessels  of  much  larger  bolts  than  at  present,  thereby 
adding,  at  a great  expense,  much  unnecessary  and 
even  injurious  weight,  as,  appears  to  be  the  tendency 
of  the  present  practice  in  railway  bars. 

“ The  proof  I would  recommend  is  as  follows : — 

On  the  line,  near  the  place  where  the  work  is  going 
on,  all  the  intermediate  chairs,  in  one  length  of  rail 
should  be  removed,  and  over  this  space  the  bar  for 
trial  should  be  placed.  A carriage  then,  rightly 
adjusted  for  weight,  and  with  wheels  at  a proper 
distance  to  bring  the  requisite  strain  on  the  metal, 
should  be  passed  over  twice  ; when,  if  no  permanent 
deflection  be  observed,  the  bar  is  to  be  considered 
sound,  and  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an- 
other, to  undergo  the  same  test  *. 

“ For  the  gauging,  I would  recommend  an  over 
and  under  gauge,  acording  to  the  plan  followed  by 
the  Ordnance  Board,  in  the  receipt  of  shot  and  shell. 

“ I think  it  is  possible,  by  a slight  modification  of 
the  form  of  rail  I have  comprised  in  my  fourth  ex-  . 
ample,  p.  351,  to  give  to  it  a strength  of  9 tons,  w'ith- 
out  any  increase  of  weight.  I have  allowed  rather 
more  metal  for  the  head,  I believe,  than  is  generally 
employed,  which,  if  transferred  to  the  lower  web, 
would  give  all  the  additional  strength  required ; or, 
perhaps,  the  centre  rib  might  bear  a slight  reduction. 

• A paragraph  is  here  omitted  which  had  reference  to  the 
testing  every  individual  bar  ; one  or  two.  however,  of  each 
sample  delivered  might  be  sufficient. 
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At  III!  events,  leaving  every  thing  as  it  is,  except 
adding  2lbs.  per  yard  to*  the  bottom  web,  the  rail 
would  come  up  to  the  whole  strength  of  9 tons,  as 
required.  And  here,  I would  observe,  is  the  great 
advantage  of  working  by  rule  rather  than  by  opinion, 
for  if  we  had  only  the  latter  to  guide  us,  we  should 
be  hard  to  believe  that  an  increase  of  in  the 
weight  could  be  made  to  add  about  ith  to  the 
strength  and  stiffness  of  the  bar ; yet  such  is  un- 
questionably the  case. 

“ In  conclusion,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that 
through  the  liberal  permission  of  my  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  I have  had  every  conve- 
nience I could  desire  for  conducting  the  ex'iieriments  ; 
that  the  London  Committee  have  caused  to  be  siip- 
]ilied  every  instrument  and  material  I had  occasion 
for  *,  and  that  I have  been  much  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  Kingston  for  their  cheerful  assistance,  and 
ingenious  suggestions  on  various  occasions.  On  my 
own  part,  I will  only  say,  that  I entered  upon  the 
inquiry  without  prejudice;  that  I have  made  the 
best  use  in  my  power  of  the  means  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal ; have  faithfully  recorded  every  result  as  it  was 
noted  down  at  the  moment  of  observation ; and  that 
I am  in  hojies  the  laws  and  rules  I have  deduced  arc 
legitimate,  and  may  be  found  useful,  by  enabling 
[)ractical  men  to  compute  results  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  only  able  to  conjecture.” 
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Kjpcriincnts  on  the  actual  StrcTxjth  of  Raihcay  liars 
of  various  forms  and  dimensions. 

181.  Having  in  the  preceding  pages  investigated 
every  circumstance  which  has  a theoretical  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  strength  of  malleable  iron  ge- 
nerally, and  as  applied  to  railway  bars  in  particular, 
the  following  trials  on  the  bars  themselves  will  be 
useful  as  oll’ering  the  best  means  of  comparing  the 
rules  with  actual  experimental  results. 
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Ex]>erimci\ts  on  the  Rcaistancc  and  Deflection  of  Railwaif  Bars, 
without  a Lower  iVebb. 

.Mr.  Stephenson's  Fish-bellied  Rail,  50 lbs.  per  yard. 


Greatest  depth  5 inches,  less  depth  3]  inches,  thickness  of  centre  rib  ,"5  inch. 


Bar  No. 

1. 

Bar  No.  2, 

Wcixlll9« 

IK-flertions 
by  index. 

IH'ficiiionk 
for  each  ton. 

Wcifihu. 

Deflect  Urns 
by  Index. 

Deflections 
for  each  ton. 

1 

•O.'iS 

1 

•014 

2 

•045 

•010 

2 

•022 

•008 

3 

•o.v> 

•oil) 

3 

■030 

•OOA 

4 

•(m;s 

•010 

4 

•042 

■012 

s'} 

•071 

iK)0 

5 

•0.50 

•008 

6 

•076 

•<H15 

6 

•0A2 

•012 

7 

•OA7 

•01 1 

7 

■075 

•013 

74 

•005 

■016 

A 

•0A5 

•010 

9 

•101 

•016 

10 

^ Elaatidty 

( injured. 

11 

•.300 

Bar  No.  3. 

Bar  Na  4. 

Wci/;ht«. 

Deflect  iopt 

Oeflcrtioni 

Wcighu. 

Deflections 

Deflections 

by  index. 

for  each  Ion. 

by  index. 

fur  each  t<m. 

1 

■OIK 

1 

•045 

2 

•02.5 

•007 

2 

•056 

•on 

3 

•OAA 

•013 

3 

•0A5 

•009 

4 

i>.54 

•016 

4 

•075 

•010 

s'* 

•of;2 

(KW 

.5 

i»R4 

•009 

(i 

•fMi7 

« 

•005 

•on 

7 

•om) 

•on 

7 

•105 

•010 

A 

•05)4 

•014 

8 

■no 

•005 

«4 

•KH) 

•012 

0 

•116 

•(HMJ 

!> 

•112 

■0111 

10 

•125 

•009 

•»4 

•IIK 

•OIA 

11 

*105 

11) 

•I2«  I 

•014 

II 

*1(M» 

•034 

17 

I)i*Htroyod. 

Alean  deflection  per  ton,  Bor  No.  I.  ..  -0097 

No.  2.  . . -0101 

No.  .3.  ..  -OIK) 

No.  4.  . . -OODO 

.Mean -OlOO 
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TABLE — (continued). 


BAllNa5,  FltH-BELURD. 
Great  depth,  5 inchea. 
I^ss  diitu,  S|. 
Tliickness  of  nb, 

Head  ebtimaU'd,  2 by  1. 
Weight,  5Uibs. 

Bar  No.  6,  Fish-bellied.  | 

Great  depth,  S|  inches.  ) 

Ixts  ditto,  2^.  j 

'rhicknest  of  rib,  { 

Head  estimated,  2 by  | 

' 

Bar  No.  7,  Fisii-belued. 
Crreat  depth,  ,S  itichea. 
I^ess  ditto,  2. 

Thickness  of  rib,  •jl^ 

Head  estimated,  2 by  J. 

1 Weight 
In  toot. 

Deflection 
by  index. 

Deflection 
for  each 
ton. 

! Weight 
in  ton*. 

Deflection 
by  index. 

1 

Deflection 
f(>r  «A4'h 
hidf  ton. 

1 

Weight  ' Opfl^vtion 
in  tons.  ^ by  indi  x. 

Deflection 
for  each 
lulf  ton. 

I 

•030 

0*5 

•120 

' 

i 0-4  1 -033 

2 

*260 

10 

•140 

-020 

1 10  j 060 

•0-27 

1 'Re-adjii*ted. 

3 

•270 

•010 

i 1-5 

•170 

•030 

1 IS  •oo-i 

4 

•21MI 

•020 

2 0 

•IHO 

•010 

> 2 0 -omi 

•028 

5 

•300 

•010 

2-6 

•200 

•020 

2-5  -120 

•030 

0 

•320 

•020 

30 

•230 

•O.'W) 

30  -ISS 

•035 

7 

•336 

•015 

3-5 

•280 

•050 

1 3-5  : -240 

8 

•410 

•060 

40 

•420 

•140 

1 

— 

1 

Mean  deflection) 

Mean  d< flection) 

ton  to  7 f 

..  -015 

i>er  1 ton  to  3 > 

. . *022 

' per  i ton  to  2 > . 

. -030 

ton* 

tom 

1 

' ton*  ) 

Ditto, 

with  7i  ton*. . ”107 

1 Ditto, 

with  3 ton* 

..  -066 

Ditto,  with  2 too*  . 

■ ■ •oeo 

Comparison  of  the  above  Results,  with  the  Fon  mida*, 
p.  346. — viz. 

Rib i hs  . ns  . pq  ,t 

Head J/Sa>.S’  t 


Bars  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  1,  5. 


Here 

Hence  ... 


hs  — 5,  ns  — i'5,  pq  — '^,tz=.\0 
hx—\,nx-=  •5,nn—pq  — \‘\ 
^ X 5 X 4'.’5  X 9 = 67‘5 


• The  same  formulae  of  course  apply  to  the  fish-bellictl  as  to 
the  parallel  rail,  but  for  the  deflection  we  must  multiply  the 
result  by  J.  See  p.  3G6. 
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ix  1 X 0-5’x  ’-|  = -20 

4.7 

= 8Atons 

*22  4 

-f-  X “ X •066  deflection. 

4*.7  o 


Here 

Hence  ... 


Bar  No.  6. 

//.«  = 3-25,  ns  = 2-88,  pq  •?,  t=  10 
hcV=.  ‘75,  = '375,  nn—pq  = \-3 

ix. 3-25  X 2-88  x 7 =21-84 

ix  -tox-ItF^x^^  -ir, 


2 1-99  = V 

^ = 2§tons 

*22  4 

X - = '092  deflection. 

Z*oo  J 


Here 

Hence  ... 


Bar  No.  7. 

’hs=  3,  71S  =Q'75,  pq  = '6,t=10 
[h,v  = '5,  n.r=  '25,  nn—  pq  = H4 
^x  3x2‘75x  6 =16-50 

i X -5  X -25*  X = -05 

16-55  =.v 

^ = 2-06  tons 
*22  4 

X - = -1 06  deflection. 

2*/ 5 .*5 


The  following  experiments  have  been  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  publication  of  m3"  Rejiort  to  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Directors. 
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182.  ExjKriments,  with  the  Proving  Machine  in  His  Majesty's  Dock-Yard,  Woolwich,  to  ascertain  the 
Strength  and  Stiffness  of  the  Partulel  Rail,  with  double  jlanch,  for  the  North  Union  Railway  Company. 
Weight,  per  yard,  60  lbs.;  Area  of  Section,  6^  ittches;  Depth,  1-j  inches. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  R All. WAV  RARS. 
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Computed  Strengtii  and  Deflection  by  the  ride,  p.  349. 
See  aho  Eo'ample,  p.  352. 


Head. 


^(2-25--65)  X 10  = 16^ 

^(4i  - i)xl2  = 48r 

Middle  rib  ^ x 4 x 4^  x ‘65  x 10 


3^  X (2'25  — •65)  X 10=  56 


= 56^ 
— 108  ^ 


Lower  web  ^^12x^’  + 21  = 168, 

(168-6  = 162; 


168  : 162  ::  5-6  : 54... 


= 0-33 
= 39*00 


= 54-00 


93-33 

— = 1 li  tons,  computed  weight  or  strength  ; 
= -055  computed  deflection. 


Section  of  Equivalent  Straightdined  Rail. 


Weight  60  lbs.  per  yard. 
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1 83.  Report  of  Experiments  made  vnth  the  Proving 
Eigine  in  tJie  Royal  Dock-yard,  TVoohoich,  to 
ascertain  the  Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Three  Speci- 
mens of  Railway  Bars  designed  for  the  Southampton 
Railway. 

Fig.  of  Section  as  in  following  page. 

Present, — Col.  Henderson,  Acting  Director ; Mr.  Giles, 
Engineer  ; and  Wm.  Reed,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


The  experiments  were  made  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  is  described  in  my  Report  addressed  to  the 
Directors  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  except  that,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  lower  flanch,  the  frame  I had  hitherto 
used  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  Southampton  rail. 
Another  frame  was  therefore  made  by  Messrs. 
Gordon  and  Company  for  the  purpose ; like  the 
other  frame,  except  in  the  above  particular,  and  that 
the  opening  of  the  frame  to  form  the  points  of  bear- 
ing, was  by  mistake  made  34  inches  instead  of  33 
inches.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I have  there- 
fore reduced  the  observed  strength  to  33  inches’ 
bearing ; and  also,  as  the  Engineer  proposes,  to  have 
the  chairs  5 inches  long,  giving  only  a bearing  of  31 
inches  clear.  I have  also  reduced  the  strength  to 
this  bearing.  The  deflection  requires  no  correction, 
being  measured  by  the  same  instrument ; and  the 
observed  deflections  are  those  which  take  place  be- 

43  c 
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tween  the  feet  of  the  instrument,  independently  of 
the  points  of  bearing.  The  following  are  the  detail 
of  the  experiments. 


Section. 


Depth  of  rail,  3|  inches. 
Thickness,  centre  rib,  ‘8  inches. 
Breadth,  lower  flanch,  3^  inches. 
Depth  of  ditto,  '6  inches. 
Weight,  .57  lbs.  per  yard. 


1 Bab  No 

I. 

j Bab  No 

•2. 

Bab  No.  3. 

StrAiD. 

Index 

"1 

j Strain. 

Index 

Deflection 

{ Strain. 

i 

Index 

Deflect  k»n 

readings. 

per  ton. 

readings 

pet  ton. 

readings. 

per  ton. 

lonit 

1 tons. 

tons. 

2 

•076 

' 2 

•043 

2 

Horn 

:i 

♦o«7 

■on 

3 

•0.'»2 

3 

HI  ifl 

4 

•007 

•010 

4 

mrnm 

hsh 

4 

Hff  H 

5 

■no 

•013 

5 

•077 

■on 

5 

B?nH 

(J 

•12-2 

•012 

6 

•094 

•017 

8 

H> 

•on 

7 

•i:»7 

7 

•109 

■015 

7 

HI*  d 

•017  1 

8 

Quite  destroyed. 

R 

•137 

•026 

8 

•016 

■023  i 

1 

1 

9 



•167 

•Ool  1 

1 
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The  above  bars  were  in  7 j feet  lengths,  and  the 
experiments  were  all  made  on  their  middle  point. 
In  the  following,  the  experiment  was  first  made  on 
the  middle  of  the  length,  and  then  on  the  middle  of 
one  half  length. 


Middle,  Bar 

No.  4. 

1 

.Half  Length,  Bar  No.  4. 

1 

.Strain. 

Index 

reading*. 

Deflection 
per  tun. 

strain. 

Index 

readings. 

Deflection 
per  ton. 

tons. 

2 

3 

041 

•053 

■012 

1 toils. 
2 

1 ^ 

•014 

•024 

•010 

4 

•0f>3 

•010 

4 

•0.30 

•00c 

5 

•071 

•008 

5 

•041 

•on 

6 

•077 

•OOC 

6 

•054 

•013 

7 

•083 

■00« 

7 

•070 

•01c 

8 

•108 

•015 

8 

•094 

■021 

1 9 

[ 

•ICC 

•07c 

From  the  above  results,  it  appears,  that  the  mean 
strength  of  the  bars  cannot  be  stated  at  more  than 
7 tons,  four  out  of  the  five  bars  shewing  indications 
of  weakness  with  that  weight.  But  this  is  with 


.34  inches  bearing. 

Toni. 

(This  reduced  to  33  inehes,  gives yx 

\ and  reduced  to  31  inches ys. 

(Mean  deflection,  e.stimated  per  ton  -Oil 

(Deflection  with  3 tons  -0.3.3 


C c y 
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Computed  Strength. 


Here  the  equivalent  right  lined  section  may  be 
taken  as  follow : — 

hs:=3'5  «s  = 3 pq  = ’8  nn  = 2'Q5  ^.r=l  nx=.\ 
nn—pq  — \'^5  — mm  = 3’5  rs  — ’8 


Hence  by  the  rule,  p.  346. 
Resistance  of  Rib  \ hs  . ns  . pq  . t 


Tons. 
= 28-0 


Head  i h'x  . = 0-6 


+ T:;r- hcn  = S 


Lower  ^Veb 


12  nm 


i” 


nm.rs  . {mm—pq)  -^t=43‘7 


72-3 

72’3  X 4 

Whence  — = 8 J tons,  the  computed  strength 

for  34  inches.  Whereas  the  experiment  shews  a 
strength  of  only  7 tons. 

I had  no  hesitation  on  this  ground  of  reporting 
the  iron  bad ; and  that  I was  justified  in  so  doing, 
is  shown  by  the  following  experiments,  which  were 
other  specimens  from  a different  maker.  Bars  1 and 
2,  of  good  medium  quality ; and  bar  No.  3,  a higher 
priced  iron  of  superior  quality.  The  character  of 
the  section  the  same,  but  the  centre  rib  ^ inch  more 
between  the  flanches. 
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184.  Report  Experimettts  made  with  the  Procing 
Machine  in  His  Majesty's  Doch-yard,  Woolwich, 
on  Three  Bars  of  Iron  sent  as  Specimens  for  the 
Railway  Bars  of  the  London  attd  Southampton 
Railway.  Dec.  26,  1835. 

inch.  inch. 

^ Head  by  1 deep. 

_ . , \ Whole  depth  4 inches. 

Equivalent  rectilinear  di-  ' 

mensions  of  the  section. 

Mean  weight  per  yard,  60  lbs. 

The  experiments  were  performed  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  my  former  Report,  in 
the  presence  of  Col.  Henderson,  R.E.,  P.  Giles,  Esq., 
Engineer,  and  W.  Reed,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

The  bearing  distance  in  the  frame  made  for  the 
London  and  Southampton  Railway  experiments 
being  34  inches,  and  the  frame  on  which  my  other 
experiments  were  made  being  only  33  inches,  I have 
determined  the  strength  for  33  inches  by  computa- 
tion, that  these  strengths  may  be  more  readily  com- 
pared with  the  bars,  of  w'hich  the  experimental  re- 
sults are  given  in  my  printed  Reports.  I have  also 
found  the  strength  at  31  inches,  the  bearing  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Giles.  The  deflections  require  no  cor- 
rection. 


/ 


Thickness,  middle  rib  | do. 

Lower  web 
Lo  er  web 
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BAR  No.  I. 


Weight  of  y feet 


Poiiitiou  of  Bar  direct. 
1st  Trial. 

Strain  left  on  two  hount; 

! periment  repeated  in  the  same 
1 place. 

strain 

Index 

r>cflcrik>nA 

strain 

Index 

Deflection* 

in  ton*. 

reading 

with  each  ton. 

> in  to.'is. 

reading*. 

with  each  um. 

2 

•0.10 

1 

i 2 

•037 

3 

•0325 

•0025 

: 3 

•042 

4 

•034 

•001.1 

4 

•045 

•003 

» 

•037 

•003 

5 

•0515 

c 

•043 

•000 

6 

•056 

•0045 

7 

•0175 

' 7 

•0G:i 

007 

R 

•0005 

8 

•070 

•007 

9 

•005 

•OOH 

9 

•005 

10 

•07C5 

•0115 

•0R.3 

•oo« 

11 

•092 

•oo?> 

12 

•132 

•040 

It  appears,  from  these  experiments,  that  ahhoiip,h 
the  bar  shows  great  stiffness  with  the  first  strains, 
it  yields  considerably  to  the  last  strains,  and  that  it 
had  taken  a permanent  set  with  ] 0 tons. 

The  mean  deflection  j>er  ton  of  tliis  bar,  taken  bc- 

uveen  5 and  10  tons,  1st  experiment •0070 

Ditto Ditto,  2d  ex])criment ‘OOfia 

.Mean -0071 

Mean  Strength 10  tons  at  31  incites. 

10^  tons  at  33  inches. 

1 1 tons  at  31  inches. 

To  try  the  effect  of  the  lower  web,  the  bar  was 
reversed  in  jtosition,  ;ind  another  part  submitted  to 
llie  strain. 
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Position  reversed. 

Strain  in  tons. 

Index  readings. 

Deflect  iontt 
with  each  ton4 

2 

■012 

3 

•Olfi 

•004 

4 

•024 

•008 

5 

•027 

•003 

6 

•031 

•004 

7 

•03G 

•005 

8 

•041 

•(K)5 

9 

•051 

•010 

10 

•067 

•016 

11 

•082 

•015 

12 

•125 

•043 

Mean  lietweei 

5 and  10  tons  . . 

-008 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  BAR  No.  2. 

DIRECT  AND  REVERSED. 


Weight  of  9 feet 181  llts. 


! 

Position  dibcct.  I 

Position  iieveiisld. 

Strain  in 

Index 

Deflections 
with  ‘ 
each  ton. 

Strain  in 

Index 

Deflections 

with 

each  urn. 

tons. 

rcadlnf^ 

tons. 

readiiij^s. 

2 

3 

•035 

•040 

! 

•005  ' 

2 

3 

•041 

•047 

•008 

4 

•045 

•005 

4 

•052 

•005 

5 

•049 

•004 

5 

•081 

•009 

6 

•055 

•006  , 

6 

*0655 

•0045 

7 

•062 

•007 

7 

■072 

•0065 

8 

•072 

•010 

8 

•077 

•<K)5 

0 

•0795 

•0075 

0 

•0825 

•0055 

10 

•088 

■<K)65 

10 

•01M)5 

•000 

11 

•0905 

•0045 

11 

■099 

•0085 

12 

•105 

•0145 

12 

•113 

■014 

13  127 

Mean  between  5 and  10  to 

•022 
IS  *0074 

13 

Mean  betwee 

9 5 and  10  tons  •0059 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  BAR  No.  3. 

BOTH  DIRECT. 


Weight  of  9 feet 179  Ibe. 


GENERAL  MEAN  RESULTS. 


Mean  strength  at 


34  Inches 
bearing. 

33  Inches. 

31  Inches. 

Mean  deflection. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per  Ion. 

Bar  No.  1. 

10 

lOj 

11 

•0071 

No.  2. 

n 

12 

•0074 

No.  3. 

12 

12J 

■0069 

To  the  Dirtctort 
of  the  London  and  Southampton 
Railvcay  Company. 
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Comptded  Strength. 

Here  the  equivalent  right-lined  figure  gives 
A«  = 4 n«=3‘5  pq  = '75  nn  = 2'25 
hx=l  nn  — pq  = V5  nn  = 3‘2  mm  = 3‘5  rs  = ‘6 
Hence,  by  the  rule  page  346. 

Tons. 

Resistance  of  rib  ^hs  .ns.pq.  t = 35'0 

Do.  head  i.Aj? . wj;'’ • 0'7 

r rein  + + CM  = 8" 

Lower  web  -<  ~ ” j ^ 

\njn.rs.{mm—pq)-^,t...^  52'8 

88-5 

And  then  — computed  strength,  which 

agrees  with  the  mean  of  the  two  medium  bars  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

The  third  bar,  as  has  been  stated,  was  of  a supe- 
rior description  of  iron. 
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185.  Report  of  Experiments  made  on  Three  Bars,  for  the  South- 
ampton Railway  Company,  from  the  same  Iron  Works  as  the 
first  set ; March  \2th,  1835. 

Present,  W.  Reed,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Inches.  Inches. 

^ Depth  * 34  Breadth  of  centre  rib ^ 

C Depth  of  lower  Ranch  .. ‘G  Breadtl\  of  lower  Rauch  ....  3^ 
Weight  57  lbs.  per  yard. 


Strain 

in 

Ions. 

Index 

Tcadinga. 

I>cflcction 
for  each 
ton. 

1 

1 Strain 
in 

t tons. 

1 

Index 

readtnj^. 

Deflection  ] 
for  each  i 
ton.  1 

.Strain 

in 

tons. 

Index 

readings. 

Deflection  , 
for  each  ^ 
ton.  1 

1 

*0575 

' 

j 1 

•0050 

1 

•0340 

[ 

2 

•0105 

1 2 

•OloO 

•0100 

2 

04-20 

•0080  1 

3 

•07!H) 

•0110 

3 

•0250 

•0100 

3 

•04G0 

•0040  ' 

4 

KHQn 

•0110 

' 4 

•03C0 

■0110 

4 

■0510 

•0050 

5 

•0070 

5 

•0450 

•0000  1 

5 

•0000 

•OOIM) 

6 

•I0« 

•0000 

0 

•0540 

•OO'K) 

0 

■0700 

■0100  1 

7 

■120 

•0140 

7 

•OCGO 

•0120  1 

7 

•0800 

•0100  ' 

8 

1-28 

•0080 

i 8 

•0880 

•0220 

8 

•110 

•0240  1 

S 

•140 

Destroyed. 

1 9 

■109 

Destroyed. 

( 

!) 

•190 

By  comparing  the  above  results  with  those  ob- 
tained on  the  bars  first  tested,  the  strength  and  stiff- 
ness will  ajtpear  to  be  very  nearly  the  same,  except 
Bar  No.  1,  which  retained  its  elasticity  with  8 tons. 
Bars  No.  2 and  No.  3,  cannot  be  said  to  have  borne 
more  than  seven  tons  at  34  inches  bearing;  but  re- 
duced to  a bearing  of  31  inches,  the  strengths  will 
be  as  follow  : — 

Tons. 

Bar  No.  1.  Strength  at  31  inches  bearing  ...  8j 

No.  2.  do.  do.  7| 

No.  ;3.  do.  do. 


Bar  No.  1.  Deflection  3 tons -024 

No.  2.  do.  do ‘023 

No.  3.  do.  do 020 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  No.  1.  is  the  strongest 
bar,  and  No.  3.  the  stiffest.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
bars  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  first  sent ; as  will 
be  observed  in  referring  to  my  Report  on  them. 

I believe  that  some  improvement  was  attempted 
to  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of  these  bars,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  metal  itself  is  defective.  And  no- 
thing, perhaps,  could  have  better  proved  the  accuracy 
of  the  rules  I have  given,  nor  the  propriety  of 
testing  the  bars  when  delivered  from  the  maker, 
as  recommended  in  my  first  Report  to  the  Directors 
of  the  London  and  Binningham  Railway,  than  the 
preceding  experiments. 

186.  The  following  are  experiments  made  on  two 
specimens  of  iron  in  bars  of  75  to  77  lbs.  per  yard, 
intended  for  5 feet  bearings. 
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Report  of  JExperiments  made  on  the  Testing  Ma- 
chine in  his  Majesty's  Dock  Yard,  Woolwich,  on 
two  Specimens  of  Railway  Bars,  viz. 


Two  bars,  maker  not  known. 

Two  bars  from  Messrs.  Solly,  best  patented. 


First 

specimen. 


'Section,  double  flanch  with  centre  rib,  similar  to  Fig. 
Art.  182. 

Greatest  breadth  of  flanch  2‘C  inches. 

Mean  depth  I \ inch.  Whole  depth  of  rail  5 inches. 
Mean  breadth  of  flanch  2' 125  inches. 

Thickness  of  centre  rib  *85  inches. 

Weight  not  stated,  but  about  75  lbs.  per  yard. 


The  same  dimensions  rather  more  full. 

Best  Thickness  of  centre  rib  ‘9  inch, 
patented.*^  Weight  of  one  of  these  bars  3 cwt.  1 qr.  20  lbs.,  or 
I 77  lbs.  per  yard ; of  the  other,  3 cwt.  1 qr.  12  lbs. 
L or  75 Jibs,  per  yard. 


The  experiments  were  performed  as  before,  except, 
that  in  consequence  of  these  bars  being  intended  for 
5 feet  bearings,  the  iron  frame  was  obliged  to  be 
altered,  and  that  it  might  answer  both  for  those  bars 
designed  for  4 feet  bearings  as  well  as  5 feet,  it  was 
lengthened  to  4 feet  6 inches,  and  proportionally 
strengthened,  which,  as  I understand  the  experiments 
to  be  only  comparative,  seemed  to  answer  both  cases 
without  having  a new  frame  made. 

The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  two  speci- 
mens, it  will  be  seen,  is  very  considerable,  although 
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the  stiffness  at  first  is  nearly  the  same ; the  first  spe- 
cimen is,  however,  rather  the  stiffest,  but  the  other 
much  the  strongest.  The  elasticity  or  restoring 
power  being  preserved  up  to  a strain  of  1 0 tons  in 
the  latter,  and  only  to  8^  tons  in  the  former,  at  a 
bearing  of  4 feet  6 inches.  Or  reducing  both  to  5 
feet  bearing,  we  have  for  the  greatest  load  that  can 
be  safely  borne, 

. Tom. 


First  specimen 7'C5 

Best  patented  9' 00 

But  the  deflection  per  ton  with 

Inches. 

First  specimen -01C5 

Best  patented '0175 


In  the  computation  I made  in  my  last  Report  it 
was  intended  the  bars  should  bear  8 tons,  at  5 feet 
bearings.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  strength  of 
the  former  is  rather  less  than  ought  to  be  expected 
of  good  medium  iron,  and  that  the  other  is  in  excess 
of  strength  1 ton. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  from  which 
these  deductions  have  been  made : — 
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FIR.ST  SPECIMEN. 
Bar  No.  I. 


.Strain 
in  tons. 

Index 

rtadingx- 

Deflection 
per  ton. 

1 

2 

..  -050 

3 ... 

..  -0G7 

017 

4 .... 

..  -075 

-008 

5 ... 

..  . -092 

-017 

G ... 

..  -107 

015 

7 ... 

..  -122 

-015 

8 .... 

..  -142 

-020 

9 ... 

..  -1G5 

‘023  Injured  very  little. 

10  .... 

( ElAsticUy 
,<  quite 

\ destroyed. 

•01 G Mean  deflection  per 

# 

Bar  No.  2. 

1 

2 ... 

..  -032 

3 ... 

..  -045 

013 

4 ... 

..  -062 

5 ... 

..  -085 

G 

..  -102 

-017 

7 ... 

..  -121 

-019 

8 ... 

..  -136 

9 ... 

..  -171 

-035 

10  ... 

..  -255 

-084 
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BEST  PATENTED. 

Bar  No.  I. 

Weifjht,  3 cwt.  I qr.  20  lbs. 


Strain 
in  tonn. 

1 

Index 

rradinj?*. 

Deflections, 
per  ton. 

2 

..  -0.3C 

3 

..  •04.'; 

009 

4 

..  -OOf. 

-021 

5 

..  -08fi 

-020 

<> 

..  09fi 

010 

..  no 

014 

8 

..  128 

018 

9 

..  149 

021 

10 

..  -168 

019 

11 

..  -188 

12 

...  -210 

-023 

Bar  No.  2. 

1 

Weight,  3 cwt.  1 qr.  12  lbs. 

2 ... 

...  -054 

.3  .. 

..  -0G4 

4 .. 

...  -084 

5 ... 

...  -105 

-021 

6 .. 

...  -120 

-01.5 

7 .. 

...  140 

8 .. 

...  IGl 

-021 

9 .. 

...  -180 

10  .. 

...  -207 

-027 

11  .. 

...  -244 

-037 

12  .. 

....  -315 

-071 

To  tJie  Directors 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Jtaihcay  Company. 
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Woolwich,  Oct.  Slat,  1856. 

187.  Report  of  Experiments  on  Tmo  Railway  Bars  received 
Oct.  27</i ; Manufacturer's  name  not  stated,  nor  the  weight, 
but  by  the  section  about  65  lbs.  per  yard.  Double  Jlanch, 
whole  depth  4j  inches,  intended  for  4 feet  bearings. 

Tested  at  4}  feet  bearings,  the  tame  at  those  tetted  on  the  26th  and 
27th  inttant. 


Bar  No.  1. 

Bar  No.  2. 

Strain  In 

Index 

Deflection 

Strain  in 

Index 

tons. 

rradings. 

per  ton. 

tons. 

readings. 

1 

1 

2 

•048 

2 

•064 

3 

•072 

•024 

3 

•082 

•018 

4 

•091 

•019 

4 

•105 

•025 

5 

•110 

•019 

5 

•125 

•020 

6 

•131 

•021 

6 

•145 

•020 

7 

•163 

•0‘22 

7 

•165 

•020 

» 

•177 

•024 

8 

•186 

•021 

9 

•199 

•022 

9 

■211 

■025 

10 

•222 

-023 

— 

11 

i Elasticity 
tdestroyca. 

10 

•276 

Mmn  deflection  i 

er  ton. 

M 

ean  deflectio 

D per  ton. 

Bar  No.  1 ..  *022  inch. 

Bar  No.  2 . 

■021  inch. 

Mean  ttrength  of  the  two  bars  9(  tont,  at  4 feet  6 inchet  bearing,  or 
10-2  tons  at  4 feet. 

The  Directors  cannot  but  observe  the  striking  fact 
elicited  by  these  and  the  preceding  experiments  on 
the  Bars  Nos.  1 and  2 : viz. 

That  65  lbs.  per  yard  is  1 ton  stronger  at  the  same 
bearing  distance  with  these  bars  than  with  the  other 
at  75 lbs.  per  yard;  that  is,  with  134  per  cent, 
less  weight  there  is  12  per  cent,  very  nearly  more 
strength.  Now  whether  this  proceeds  from  a differ- 
ence of  the  ore,  a difference  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
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ture,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  sucIj 
large  bars,  I cannot  tell,  but  it  is  a question  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

Taking  into  account  the  difference  in  the  depth  of 
the  two  specimens,  the  proportional  stiffness  is  very 
nearly  the  same. 

These  experiments,  again,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding,  show  the  strong  necessity  of  some  mode 
of  testing ; as  a Company  may  otherwise  be  liable  to 
purchase  bars  at  a great  expense  actually  weaker 
than  others  of  less  cost,  not  only  in  the  gross,  but  per 
ton ; for  I have  since  learned  that  these  latter  bars 
were  bought  at  less  per  ton  than  the  former. 


D P 
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CONNECTED  WITH  BAILWAYS,  BEING  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  A SECOND 
REPORT  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  DIRBCTORS  OF  THE  LONDON  AND 
BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


188.  As  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the  following 
experiments,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  resolution  of 
the  general  meeting  which  gave  rise  to  their  being 
undertaken. 

Extract. 

“ Resolved  unanimously — That  Professor  Bar- 
low  be  requested  to  visit  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway,  to  view  that  line,  and  advise  this 
Board  as  to  the  weight  of  rails,  the  description  of 
chairs  and  fastenings,  the  distance  of  the  supports, 
and  the  size  of  the  blocks  that  he  would  advise  the 
Directors  to  adopt ; and  to  accompany  such  advice 
with  any  observations  generally  on  the  subject.” 

It  was  accordingly  arranged,  conformably  with 
this  resolution,  that  I should  visit  Liverpool  with  the 
chairman,  Isaac  Solly,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Tooke, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  London  Directors,  and  there  meet  T. 
W.  Rathbom,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Cropper,  Esq., 
two  of  the  Liverpool  Directors ; that  they  should 
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accompany  me  in  my  inspection,  and  while  making 
such  experiments  as  that  inspection  might  render  de- 
sirable;—the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Directors, 
on  their  part,  most  handsomely  offering  every  assist- 
ance and  facility  in  their  power,  by  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  deputation  the  Swiftsure  locomotive 
engine,  with  shch  carriages  as  might  be  required  for 
our  purpose,  and  every  other  accommodation  we 
might  desire. 

We  met,  as  appointed,  at  the  Liverpool  station  f>f 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  and  employed 
the  first  day  in  examining  the  state  of  the  rails, 
chairs,  and  blocks,  modes  of  fixing,  and  other  parti- 
culars. In  the  course  of  this  examination,  I took  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  on  the  spot,  the  opinion  of 
the  resident  engineers,  contractors  for  repairs,  work- 
men, and  others,  relative  to  these  several  points ; but 
I was  much  disappointed  to  find  those  opinions,  in 
most  instances,  discordant,  and  in  many  directly  con- 
tradictory ; a circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
one  would  have  thought  that  five  years’  incessant 
practice  would  have  been  sufficient  to  eradicate  many 
early  erroneous  ideas. 

I am  not  myself  a practical  man,  but  from  my 
situation  and  pursuits  I have  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  in  almost  constant  intercourse  with  two  of  the 
largest  and  most  varied  mechanical  establishments  in 
the  kingdom,  and  have,  during  that  time,  witnessed 
or  superintended  a vast  number  of  experiments  and 
trials  on  various  mechanical  subjects,  many  of  which 

1)  n 2 
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I have  afterwards  been  enal)led  to  examine  in  the 
works  at  large ; I am,  therefore,  to  a certain  extent, 
acquainted  with  what  theory  gives,  and  what  prac- 
tice requires,  and  the  limits  it  prescribes;  as  I am 
also  with  the  views  and  arguments  of  practical  men, 
who  I know,  sometimes,  like  other  persons,  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  one  evil  lose  sight  of  other  collateral 
evils,  which  their  remedy  increases  or  creates ; but 
I must  say  that  I never  saw  this  so  strongly  marked 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  such  a diversity  of 
conflicting  opinions  on  what  appears  so  simple  and 
plain  a case.  This  is  a circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted,  not  only  as  regards  the  doubts  which  it 
naturally  throws  upon  the  mind  of  proprietors,  em- 
barking large  amounts  of  capital  in  the  undertaking, 
but  also  in  respect  to  practical  men  themselves,  whose 
judgment  must  suffer  depreciation  by  such  discord- 
ance. Opinions  derived  from  long  experience  are 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  outweigh  all  others,  while 
they  are  consistent  with  facts  and  with  each  other; 
but  they  are  worse  than  useless  when  they  lead,  as 
in  this  instance,  to  directly  opposite  conclusions. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I beg  to  be  understood 
as  intending  no  disrespect  to  the  opinions  of  practical 
men  generally,  but  simply  to  show  that  it  was  im- 
possible, in  this  case,  for  me  to  be  guided  by  them  ; 
and  thereby  to  justify  the  plan  I soon  determined 
to  adopt,  viz.  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  argument 
founded  on  mere  hypothesis,  and  to  substitute  for  the 
latter,  facts  drawn  from  actual  experiments,  which 
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should  be  made  publicly,  registered  generally,  and 
witnessed  by  any  one  interested  in  the  decision; 
and  moreover,  as  I intended  to  rest  my  report  en- 
tirely on  these  data,  I resolved  to  offer  no  opinion, 
till  I had  time  to  analyze  and  compare  my  results. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

189.  The  first  and  most  important  point  which  re- 
quired to  be  decided  was,  the  strength  of  iron  necessary 
to  ensure  the  most  ample  safety,  at  any  practicable 
speed,  with  any  given  load  and  given  length  of 
bearing.  The  strain  which  any  quiescent  load  im- 
presses on  a bar,  is,  I think,  now  well  known ; but 
what  is  the  effect  of  velocity?  This  was  one  of 
those  questions  on  which  I found  opinions  greatly 
divided ; and  it  was  a question,  perhaps,  considered 
merely  hypothetically,  in  which  there  was  great 
room  for  doubt.  My  first  object,  therefore,  was  to 
reduce  it  to  a matter  of  experimental  fact ; this  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  construct  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose,  and  I feel  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
King,  of  the  Liverpool  Gas  Works,  for  the  ready  at- 
tention he  paid  to  my  suggestions,  and  for  the  inge- 
nuity he  exercised  in  giving  it  its  first  form,  the 
whole  of  which  was  left  to  his  own  invention,  after 
being  simply  informed  of  its  object,  and  the  general 
mode  of  its  intended  operation. 

This  instrument,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  a 
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dcjiectometer,  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevation  in 
the  annexed  diagram.  A B is  a plain  board  about 
27  inches  long  and  6 inches  broad,  with  two  pillars 
or  standards,  one  of  which  is  seen  in  the  elevation ; 
and  between  them  is  Suspended  the  lever  D E by 
screw  points,  divided  in  C;  in  the  projX)rtion  of  1 0 
to  1 ; G H is  a slightly  inclined  stout  wire,  on  which 
slide  the  two  indexes  i,  i,  but  with  sufficient  friction 
to  remain  in  their  places. 
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Tlie  manner  of  using  the  instrument  is  by  level- 
ing the  ground  under  the  centre  of  the  rail,  and 
placing  the  point  E under  its  lower  edge ; the  pre- 
ponderance then  being  on  the  side  of  the  long  arm, 
the  point  E is  kept  in  contact  with  the  lower  edge 
of  the  bar,  and  the  lower  index  i is  moved  up  to  the 
metal  plate  k ; the  upper  one  is  then,  in  like  manner, 
brought  down  and  placed  in  contact  also.  It  is  ob- 
vious, now,  that  whatever  deflection  the  rail  may 
sustain  during  the  passage  of  an  engine,  or  a train  of 
waggons,  the  index  i will  be  lifted  ten  times  the 
quantity  the  bar  is  deflected,  and  remaining  in  its 
place,  the  greatest  deflection  the  bar  has  sustained 
will  be  truly  and  distinctly  indicated. 

The  first  instrument  having  been  constructed,  (the 
men  working  all  night  to  finish  it,)  and  my  intention 
being  known  of  using  it  in  the  morning,  I was  much 
gratified  to  meet  on  the  ground,  on  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  several  directors  and  proprietors,  engineers, 
and  practical  men  interested  in  the  inquiry.  Of  the 
former  I may  name  Isaac  Solly,  Esq.,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Tooke,  Henry  Rowles,  Theodore  W. 
Rathborn,  Edward  Cropper,  Robert  Garnet,  Edward 
Wilson,  Hardman  Earle,  David  Hodson,  Directors, 
or  very  extensive  Proprietors ; and  of  the  latter, 
Messrs.  R.  Stephenson,  J.  Locke,  C.  Vignoles,  Civil 
Engineers ; Mr.  Dixon,  Resident  Engineer ; Captain 
Moorsom,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Company;  and  Mr.  Booth,  the  expe- 
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l ieiiced  and  intelligent  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line. 

Our  first  experiments  were  only  tentative,  with  a 
view  to  try  the  instrument,  but  even  in  these,  much 
was  very  distinctly  shown ; when,  for  example,  a 
train  passed  over,  we  could  see  clearly  the  operation 
of  each  wheel  upon  the  rail,  which,  where  these 
were  well  laid,  and  the  joints  and  blocks  secure, 
were  only  of  a certain  amount,  but  when  the  rails 
were  unlevel,  or  other  irregularities  occurred,  some 
lurch  would  take  place,  towards  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  train,  which  would  strike  the  rail  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  throw  up  the  index  to  nearly  double  its 
previous  amount,  indicating,  of  course,  that  it  had,  in 
the  case  in  question,  sustained  a deflection  nearly 
double  what  it  would  have  done  with  the  same 
weight  in  a quiescent  state. 

An  improved  form  of  this  instrument  is  represented 
in  the  following  page,  but  the  principle  of  its  action 
is  the  same.  We  found  in  the  first  instrument  an 
inconvenience  from  the  index  being  so  near  the 
ground,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  Mr.  W.  Gilbert, 
148,  Leadenhall  street,  gave  it  the  form  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  register  here  is  by  a sliding  vernier 
on  an  arc ; the  latter  also  being  raised,  the  result  may 
be  read  with  great  ease  and  convenience.  The  up- 
right stand  carrying  the  arc  is  a brass  tube  which 
fits  tightly  over  a brass  pin  on  the  base  board.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  easily  removed,  and  the  whole 
packed  very  close  for  convenience  of  carriage. 
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1 90.  Kjcperiments  made  with  a view  to  ascertain  the 
Strain  which  a Load  in  rapid  Motion  produces 
upon  the  Rail  over  which  it  passes,  in  order  to  com~ 
pare  the  same  with  the  known  Strain  produced  by 
an  equal  quiescent  Load. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  in  this  place,  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company 
having  resolved  that  their  rails  should  not  weigh  less 
than  60  lbs.  per  yard,  and  their  engineer,  Mr.  J. 
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I^ke,  finding  that  with  this  weight  of  iron,  or  rather 
with  bars  of  62  lbs.  per  yard,  and  with  3 feet  bear- 
ing, there  would  be  much  more  strength  than  the 
jjresent  or  any  contemplated  future  practice  would 
require,  very  properly  took  advantage  of  the  super- 
abundant strength  which  the  bar  possessed  to  in- 
crease the  distance,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  bearing  blocks ; but  he  would  not,  as 
a practical  man,  whose  character  might  suffer  by  a 
failure,  undertake  to  recommend,  with  the  rail  in 
(juestion,  a longer  bearing  than  3 feet  9 inches,  which 
of  course  saved  one  fifth  of  the  usual  number  of 
blocks.  But  an  exi)eriment  which  it  was  unad- 
visable  for  an  engineer  to  undertake,  might  be  made 
without  scruple  by  a private  gentleman  (no  immediate 
mischief  being  to  be  apprehended) ; and  accordingly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Hardman  Earle,  Esq.,  another 
block  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  bearings  extended 
to  5 feet ; several  yards  of  this  rail  are  thus  laid  in 
the  main  line  near  the  Liverpool  end,  and  the  same 
with  3 feet  9 inches  bearing,  as  also  other  exjieri- 
mental  rails  of  different  forms  and  weights.  The 
rails  at  8 feet  9 inches,  and  at  5 feet  bearing,  have 
been  laid  down  since  May  last*,  without  having  sus- 
tained any  observable  injury ; but  it  was  desirable 
to  examine  their  strength  and  stiffness,  and  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  before  such  bearings 

• Tlic  cxpi'rinieiits  were  made  the  latter  end  of  the  August 
following,  i.  e.  in  183o. 
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could  be  safely  recommended  for  general  adoption. 
All  the  other  rails  throughout  the  line  are  laid  on  3 
feet  bearings,  and  vary  in  weight  from  35  lbs.  to 
60  lbs.  per  yard. 

The  little  instrument  of  Mr.  King’s  was  admirably 
suited  to  this  inquiry,  for  by  this  the  greatest  deflec- 
tion the  bar  sustains,  from  whatever  cause  it  pro- 
ceeded, was  accurately  registered,  and  by  comparing 
this  deflection  with  the  experiments  made  on  the 
same  bar  with  quiescent  loads,  the  efiects  due  to 
velocity,  and  those  proceeding  from  irregularities  in 
the  joints,  &c.,  became  known,  at  least  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  this  aggregate  is  of  course  the  strain  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  provide. 


Experiments  on  live  central  Deflection  of  Railway 
Bars  during  the  passage  of  a Ueaxy  Load  at  dif- 
ferent Degrees  of  Speed ; and  on  different  Lengths 
of  Bearings. 

191.  Our  observations  were  commenced  in  and 
near  the  cutting  at  Wavertree-hill,  in  rock  cutting, 
the  ground  being  as  sound,  and  the  bearings  as  firm, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  line. 

The  first  trials  were  made  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Rail  laid  down  in  May,  on  3 feet  9 inches  bear- 
ings. The  weight  of  rail  62  lbs.  per  yard.  A de- 
flectometer  was  accurately  placed  under  each  of  four 
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bearing  lengths — one  having  been  selected  next  the 
bearing  end,  the  other  three  were  middle  lengths. 
The  following  were  our  recorded  observations : — 

First  ErperirtunU. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Speedwell  engine  and 
Train,  at  a medium  velocity,  or  about  20  miles  per 
hour : this  showed — 


Deflection  of  joint  length 

...  -0635  inch. 

Ditto  ... 

...  middle  length  ... 

...  -0435') 

Ditto  ... 

...  -040oJ 

Secmid  Erperiment. 

With  the  Swiftsure  engine,  furnished  for  the  expe- 
riments : weight  on  driving  wheels,  5 tons  16  cwt. ; 
velocity  about  20  miles  per  hour. 

Deflection  of  joint  length  '0800  inch. 

Ditto middle  length  -03301 

Ditto  ditto  *0400  )-mean  -0380 


Ditto  , 

-0430j 

Third  Experiment. 

The  same 

engine,  very  slow : 

Deflection  of  joint  length 

. -040  inch. 

Ditto  . 

,.  -034-j 

Ditto  . 

..  -035  >mean 

Ditto  . 

..  -033J 

FourtJi  Experiment. 

One  trial,  quite  at  rest -040 

Tlie  mean  of  the  above  three  means  is -0353 
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To  compare  this  with  the  mean  deflection  of  such 
a bar,  with  a quiescent  load,  I may  refer  to  the  ex- 
periments on  the  same  bars  at  W oolwich,  forwarded 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion line,  (Art.  182,)  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
mean  deflection  per  ton,  at  33  inches  clear  bearing, 
was  -0050  ; consequently,  for  three  tons,  -0150 ; and 
reducing  this  to  the  clear  bearing  of  45  — 3 = 42 
inches,  we  have  as  33’  : 42’ : : ‘0150  : -0314,  the  de- 
flection with  three  tons  at  rest ; and  the  mean  of  the 
preceding  deflections  in  motion  is  ’0353,  a close  agree- 
ment, which  shows,  that  when  every  thing  is  well 
fixed  and  secure,  the  deflection,  and  consequently  the 
strain  is  nearly  the  same,  whether  the  load  be  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  and  that  each  rail  is  only  pressed 
with  half  the  weight  of  one  pair  of  wheels. 


Experiments  on  the  some  Bars  at  Fire  Feet  Bearing. 
Fifth  K.rpfirimi’nt. 

SwiPTSi'RE  Engine. — Velocity  aboit  Twenty -two  Miles. 


Deflection  middle  length  .... 

v.=2i. 

-093  

v.=22. 

■0i7  .. 

v.=as. 
....  -080 

Ditto  . 

..  joint  length  .... 

..  '083  

•080  ., 

....  -123 

Ditto  . 

..  -108  

•U3  .. 

....  -130 

Ditto  . 

..  middle  length  ...  '082  -070  .. 

With  oreater  Velocities. 

Speedwell 

v.=3ii. 

....  -077 

Fury  train. 

Deflection  middle  length  

,.  112  

•122  .. 

....  -os.! 

Ditto  .. 

..  joint  length  

..  -080  

•105  .. 

....  085 

Ditto 

..  -2.50  

•120  ... 

....  -095 

Ditto  .. 

..  middle  length  .. 

. -O')!  

•1 15  ... 

...  •085 
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In  obtaining  a mean  from  these  results,  the  deflec- 
tions on  the  joint  lengths  are,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  rejected,  being  obviously  in  excess.  The  mean 
of  the  rest,  that  is,  of  the  central  length,  is  •089. 

In  my  experiments  at  Woolwich,  the  deflection 
per  ton  at  33  inches’  bearing  being  ’0050,  or,  for  3 
tons,  '0150,  we  have,  deducting  3 inches  from  60,  to 
obtain  the  clear  bearing — 

33’  : 57’  : : ’0150  : -079, 
while  the  mean  determined  by  the  deflectometer,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  '089. 

Nothing  can  be  expected  much  more  satisfactorj' ; 
as  it  is  thus  proved,  independently  of  any  opinion,  that 
while  the  blocks  and  fixings  are  secure,  the  strain 
from  a passing  load  is  but  little  in  excess  of  that  from 
a quiescent  load;  whereas  the  effect  on  the  joint 
ends  amounts,  from  a mean  of  the  preceding,  to 
•121,  being  in  excess  nearly  40  per  cent.  This, 
however,  is  not  all  strain,  part  being  due  to  the 
looseness  of  the  chair  or  block. 


192.  Continuation  of  the  Experiments  on  the  Deflec- 
tions of  different  Rails  and  Blocks  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway. 

DUBLIN  AND  KINGSTOWN  PARALLEL  RAIL. 

Weight  45  lbs.  per  yard ; with  a lower  web ; 
bearing  distance  3 feet ; fixed  by  vertical  keys ; 
depth  .3^. 
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SWIFTSURE  EA'OIKE. 


Deflections  in  parts  of  inches.  Meana 

Joint  length '120  '120  '105  'IGT*  ’177*  ‘105  ) 

Ditto  -120  -OS't  -098  090  -080  098  ) ■ 

Middlelength  '125  -110  -130  -130  -ISC*  -ISO') 

^ J--120 

Dtto -no  -103  -108  112  -120  -108  ) 


The  deflections  marked  with  an  a.sterisk  are  re- 
markable instances  of  the  efiect  of  the  lurching  of  the 
engine  and  carriages,  spoken  of  in  the  Report  as 
amounting  to  nearly  double  the  smaller  and  more 
natural  deflections. 

In  the  above  experiments  the  blocks  were  sounded, 
and  found  firm;  the  fixings  also  appeared  to  be 
secure  at  the  time  of  making  the  experiment;  but 
generally  the  vertical  keys  used  with  this  rail,  re- 
quire, according  to  the  report  of  the  workmen,  in- 
cessant attention. 

MR.  STEPHENSONS  FISH-BELLIED  RAIL. 

Weight  43^  lbs.  per  yard ; bearings  .3  feet,  fixed 
by  iron  keys  on  the  side;  great  depth,  4^,  less 
ditto,  3:^. 

SWIFTflrRF.  ENOIKE. 


I Joint  length 

. 032  .. 

. 040  .. 

. -038  .. 

. -027  .. 

. -o  t.; 

2 Ditto 

. -070  .. 

. 170  .. 

. -OfiS  .. 

. 130  .. 

. 077 

3 Middle  length  .. 

. -125  .. 

. -1.30  .. 

. -ISO  .. 

. -170  .. 

. -093 

4 Joint  length  .... 

. -030  .. 

. •02.'; .. 

. -030  .. 

. -028  .. 

. •O.OG 

The  blocks  of  Nos.  2 and  3 were  Umse. 
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The  mean  of  the  other  deflections  is  ’034,  but  we 
have  no  experiments  to  compare  with. 


The  same  Experiments  repeated  on  four  other  Rails: 
velocities  not  recorded. 

Middle  length  ...  ‘105  ...  *135  ...  '100  ...  '150 


Ditto  -035  ...  -050  ...  -047  ...  -053  j 

Ditto  -075  ...  -075  ...  -070  ...  -085  >Mean  ‘062 

Ditto  -065  ...  -060  ...  ‘070  ...  -060  ) 


The  great  discrepance  between  the  means  in  these 
two  sets  of  experiments  is  very  remarkable ; I am 
quite  unable  to  explain  the  cause  from  any  fact  I am 
acquainted  with. 


THE  RAILS  ON  THE  ST.  HELEN'S  LINE. 

Parallel,  with  lower  bead ; weight,  43  lbs.  per 
yard ; bearings,  3 feet. 


SWIFTSUBE  ENOINE. 


Joint  length  ... 

..  -no ... 

...  -092  ... 

...  ‘115  ... 

...  -095 

Middle  ditto  ... 

..  -060  ... 

...  ‘075  ... 

..  -100  ... 

...  -068 

Joint  ditto 

...  -070  ... 

...  080  ... 

...  '148  ... 

..  -135 

Middle  ditto  ... 

..  -082  ... 

...  '045  ... 

..  -063  ... 

...  -045 

Mean  deflection  of  joint  length,  '105 ; of  middle  lengths,  -067. 

MR.  BOOTH’S  NEW  RAIL. 

Parallel  with  equal  upper  and  lower  flanch; 
weight,  CO  lbs.  per  yard ; depth,  4 inches ; bearing 
distance,  3 feet. 

E B 
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SWIFTSVHE  EHOINE. 


Middle  length  ... 

...  -066  ... 

...  -062  ... 

...  -066 

Joint  ditto 

...  -038  ... 

...  -084  ... 

...  050 

Ditto  ditto 

...  -100  ... 

...  *042  ... 

...  -144  lurch. 

Middle  ditto 

...  -040  ... 

...  -052  ... 

...  -044 

The  deflectometers  were  removed  from  the  above 

two  joint  lengths ; 

the  Other  two  remained  the  same. 

Middle  length  ... 

...  -052  ... 

...  -064  ... 

...  -064 

New  joint  ditto  . 

..  -048  ... 

...  -064  ... 

...  -042 

Ditto  ditto 

..  -074  .... 

...  -082  .... 

...  -050 

Middle  ditto 

...  -056  ... 

...  -060  .... 

...  -054 

Mean  of  the  four  middle  lengths,  '056 


Parallel  Plain  T.  Rail. — Huytm.  Plane. 

Weight,  50 lbs.  per  yard;  bearing,  3 feet;  laid 
down  ten  months ; depth,  3^  inches. 


Ve«U 

train. 

Sampaon 

train. 

1st  Middle  length  ... 

...  088  ... 

...  -070 

2d  ditto 

...  -072  ... 

...  -066  f Mean 

3d  ditto 

...  -052  ... 

...  -044  r ‘067 

4th  ditto 

...  -068  ... 

...  -080  ) 

1st 

SW1FT8URE  ENGINE. 

Slow.  Velocity  IS.  V.  15. 

1 

2d  

-065  

. -080  -082  ( 

Mean 

3d  

-048  

. -060  -060 1 

-072 

4th 

-072  

. 080  -086  J 

1 

General 

mean,  "OSOA. 
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On  Chat  Moss. 

MR.  R.  STEPHENSON’S  FISH-BELLIED  RAIL  AND 
CHAIR. 

Weight,  44  lbs.  per  yard,  3 feet  bearing  on  wooden 
sleepers.  The  four  deflectometers  were  here  ap- 
plied to  two  blocks  and  two  rails,  but  not  adjacent, 
and  the  disturbance  on  the  blocks  and  rails  observed 
together  as  below  • — 


8WIFTSURE  ENOINR. 


1 Block 

•058 

Dtflectioof. 
...  -060  ... 

•060  ... 

•060 

Mcm*. 

•059 

2 Middle  Rail.. 

.176 

...  178  ... 

•200  ... 

•198 

•188 

3 Block 

•030 

...  -028  ... 

•040  ... 

•032 

•032 

4 Joint  Block ... 

, 152 

...  -160  ... 

•160  ... 

•170 

•160 

Ejrperiments  repeated. 

The  rails  and  blocks  being  now  selected,  so  as  to 
have  one  rail  between  the  two  blocks,  and  the  other 
adjacent,  the  results  were : — 


1 Block  018 

2 Rail  between  '178 

3 Block  '030 

4 Rail  adjacent ' 1 36 


Deflcctlofu. 

1 Meanfc 

■018  ... 

•018  . 

..  -022  ... 

•023 

•019 

•195  ... 

•190  . 

..  -194  ... 

•196 

•191 

■056  ... 

•060  . 

..  -056  ... 

•060 

•056 

124  ... 

•154  . 

..  130  ... 

•124 

•134 

These  last  results,  as  in  the  other  hsh-bellied  rails, 
are  very  anomalous.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
may  suppose  a great  deal  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 

E E 3 
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peculiar  situation,  as  the  whole  road  trembled  under 
our  feet  as  the  engine  passed;  but  still  the  great 
excess  of  deflection  of  the  rail,  beyond  that  of  the 
disturbance  shown  by  the  block,  is  very  unaccount- 
able, although  some  of  it  may  be  due  to  the  working 
of  the  segmental  piece  in  this  particular  chair.  Still, 
however,  after  every  allowance,  I must  think  there 
are  obvious  indications  of  the  rails  being  much  more 
strained  in  such  a situation  as  this,  than  on  a good 
bottom ; and  should  this  be  verified  by  further  ob- 
servations, it  would  certainly  be  advisable  in  future, 
in  such  cases  to  strengthen  the  rails,  either  by  en- 
larging them  beyond  the  dimensions  given  in  the 
other  part  of  the  line,  or,  which  would  amount  to 
the  same,  preserving  the  dimensions,  and  reducing 
the  bearing  distance. 

The  speeds,  in  the  last  two  sets  of  experiments, 
varied  from  1 5 to  about  2 1 miles  per  hour. 


1 9.S.  Experiments  on  the  lateral  Defiedion  of  Rail- 
way Bars. 

Having  ascertained  the  deflection  of  the  bars  in  a 
vertical  direction,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  determine  also  to  what  extent  the 
rails  were  deflected  laterally  on  the  outer  sweeps  of 
curves,  in'  order  that  I might,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary,  increase  the  thickness  in  the  longer  bearing 
rails,  beyond  what  mere  strength  required,  in  order 
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to  counteract  this  necessarily  greater  strain.  I accord- 
ingly wrote  to  T.  W.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  to  beg  that  he 
would  have  the  goodness  to  get  these  experiments 
made,  giving  him  a very  rough  sketch  of  the  method 
I proposed  to  have  employed;  and  I find  myself 
again  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  King  for  working  out 
my  idea  in  a most  satisfactory  way,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  described  hereafter ; as  I am 
also  to  Mr.  Edward  Woods,  for  the  detail  of  the 
series  of  experiments  which  follow. 

The  whole  of  these  experiments  have  a tendency 
to  show,  that  the  stress  which  the  bars  have  to  sus- 
tain in  this  direction  is  not  such  as  to  require  to  be 
more  amply  provided  for  than  the  increased  thickness 
the  bar  must  have,  to  meet  the  greater  vertical  strain 
due  to  the  longer  bearing.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ditional strength  given  to  the  bar,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  vertical  strain,  will  be  amply  suflBcient 
to  meet  and  resist  the  lateral  strain.  It  will  there- 
fore not  be  necessary,  in  proportioning  the  weights 
and  sections  of  bars  for  different  lengths  of  bearing, 
to  attend  to  more  than  the  vertical  strength. 

The  following  description  of  the  instrument,  and 
one  set  of  experiments,  will  be  sufficient  for  illus- 
tration. 

Description  of  iJus  Instrument. — In  the  annexed 
figure,  L is  a bent  lever,  turning  on  a centre  c ; V a 
vernier,  sliding  in  the  groove  y;  S a steel  spring,  to 
keep  the  short  end  of  the  lever  in  contact  with  the 
stud  p,  to  a wire  sliding  in  the  standards  m,  m. 
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having  an  adjusting  screw  at  p,  to  set  the  index  to 
Eero.  The  end  R bebg  now  brought  into  contact 
with  the  rail,  the  stud  p,  on  the  passage  of  the  en- 
^e,  will  press  upon  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  to 
the  extent  of  its  deflection,  the  amount  of  which, 
ten  times  multiplied,  will  be  read  on  the  scale  or  ver- 
nier  at  V. 
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“ The  experiments  were  made  on  the  Wigan  Rail- 
way, with  the  engine  “ Experiment the  rail 
parallel  weighing  42  lbs.  per  yard ; the  bearing  dis- 
tances, 3 feet. 

“ The  instrument  being  adjusted,  the  following 
results  were  obtained : — 


Deflection. 

Velodlr- 

Dhreettanof 

theeninne. 

Exp.  1. 

■ '047  ••• 

8 miles  per  hour. 

Back. 

2. 

...  *045  ... 

10 

Forward. 

3. 

...  -038  ... 

11 

B. 

4. 

...  *036 

12 

F. 

5. 

• ••  *040  ••• 

10 

B. 

6. 

...  *035  ... 

12 

F, 

**  The  same  experiment  repeated,  after  the  middle 
chair  between  two  others  was  removed : the  clear 
bearing  now  bemg  5 feet  10^  inches  : — 


Exp.  1. 

Deflection. 

...  -070  ... 

Vdoclty. 

4 miles  per  hour. 

Direction  oC 
the  engine. 

Back. 

2. 

O 

00 

6 

Forward. 

3. 

...  ’093  ... 

7 

B. 

4. 

...  -097  ... 

8 

F. 

ContimuUion  of  the  Ejcperimenis  on  Lateral  Deflec- 
tion, made  on  the  Wigan  Railroad,  1 Qth  September, 
1835.  By  Mr.  Edward  Woods. 

“ The  rails  are  of  the  parallel  form,  weight  42  lbs. 
per  yard ; bearings,  3 feet. 
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“ Irf  Series. — On  the  curve  near  the  junction  to 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 

Curve  = 2 feet  4 inches  per  chain. 

= to  a radius  of  622  yards. 


“ The  outer  rail 

of  the 

curve  If  inches  higher 

than  the  inner  rail,  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force 

of  the  trains. 

“ Deflection  (lateral)  of 

an  outside  rail. 

1 ft.  6 in. 

from  the  bearing. 

Engine,  Erperimerit. 

Dell.  In  indie*. 

No.  1 

■040  ... 

..  1 0 miles  per  hour. 

2 

•024  ... 

..  8 ditto. 

3 

•026  ... 

..  8 ditto. 

4 

■022  ... 

..  14  ditto. 

5 

•007  ... 

..  10  ditto. 

“ 2rf  Series. — Another  rail  on  the  outside  of  the 

curve,  same  engine 

&c.  as 

before. 

Deflect,  inches. 

If  lie*  per  hour. 

No.  1 

•000 

....  13  

F. 

2 

•018  .. 

....  10  

B. 

3 

•000  . 

9 

F. 

4 

•023  . 

9 

B. 

5 

•017  . 

....  11  

F. 

6 

•060  . 

8 

B. 

7 

•031 

....  10  

F. 

8 

•055 

9 

B. 

9 

•042  . 

....  12  

F. 

10 

•086 

....  11  

B. 

“ N.  B. — The  letters  F.  and  B.  denote  whether  the  engine 
was  working  forwards  or  backwards. 


“ 3d  Series. — ^With  a rail  exactly  opposite  that  of 
the  second  series,  viz.  on  the  inner  rail  of  the  curve. 
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“ In  this  and  in  all  other  experiments,  the  deflec- 
tion was  measured  outwards  from  the  centre  of  the 
road. 

“ In  this  instance  the  deflection  seemed  to  arise 


solely  from  the  wedge-like 

action  of  the  conical  tire 

on  the  wheels,  as  some 

paint 

which  had  been 

smeared  for  a 

few  yards  ( 

on  the 

inner  side  of  the 

rail  had  not  been  wiped  off 

; shewing  that  the  flanch 

had  not  come 

into  contact  with 

the  rail.  Engine, 

the  Exyeriment. 

DeAect.  inch. 

Milee  per  hour. 

No.  1 

•030 

8 

> B. 

2 

•030  

9 

F. 

3 

•040 

9 

B. 

4 

•040 

10 

F. 

5 

•030 

4 

B. 

6 

•000 

2 

F. 

7 

•037  

3 

B. 

8 

•002 

2 

F. 

9 

•033  

3 

B. 

10 

•001 

2 

F. 

11 

•006  

6 

( ‘ Jupiter’  with  a 
t coach  train. 

“ \th  and  5th  Series  are  given  in  the  Report. 

“ 6th  Series. 

— With  a rail  on 

the  straight  road. 

Engine,  the  Ejrperiment. 

Deflect.  Inche*. 

Mile*  per  hour. 

No.  1 

•010 

.... 

8 B. 

2. 

•010 

....  14  F. 

3 

•010 

....  1.5  B. 

4. 

•007 

in  F. 
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“ ^th  Series. — Another  rail  near  the  same  place. 
Engine,  the  Experiment;  weight  of  working  wheels, 
5 tons  1 5 cwt.  1 qr. 


No.  1. 

Deflect.  Inchn. 

■032 

MUe»  per  hour. 

16  

B. 

2. 

•032 

..  12  

F. 

3. 

•020 

13  

B. 

4. 

5 

F. 

5. 

4 

B. 

C. 

■010 

4 

F. 

7. 

25  

B. 

8. 

18  

F. 

(Signed)  " EDWARD  WOODS." 

As  the  velocities  are  not  the  same  in  these  ex- 
periment, except  the  first  of  the  first  series  and  the 
last  of  the  second,  we  can  only  make  this  one  compa- 
rison, and  by  this  the  deflection  appears  to  be  about 
double,  which  is  certainly  less  than  calculation  would 
lead  us  to  expect ; but  the  amount  is  so  far  within 
the  elastic  power  of  the  iron,  and  the  strength  of  the 
rail  experimented  on  so  inferior  to  what  will  proba- 
bly be  adopted,  that  I am  quite  satisfied  no  addi- 
tional strength  will  be  required  to  meet  this  strain. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  Woods  and  Mr.  King,  in  the  presence  of 
T.  W.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  Dr.  S.  Trail,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Swansea. 
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DEDUCTIONS. 

194.  It  would  be  useless  to  go  through  a compa- 
rison of  all  the  experiments  noted  in  this  and  the 
preceding  section,  I shall  therefore  only  observe,  re- 
ferring to  the  vertical  deflections,  that  the  obvious 
deduction  from  them  is,  that  with  firm  blocks,  chairs 
well  fixed,  and  with  joints  well  made,  the  road  it- 
self being  firm,  the  rail  is  only  deflected  at  the 
greatest  velocity  a little  more  than  is  due  to  a 
quiescent  load  equal  to  half  the  weight  on  the  two 
wheels ; but  that  in  consequence  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  these  parts,  a strain  is  occasionally  thrown 
on  the  rail  which  produces  a deflection  about  double 
that  which  belongs  to  the  load  in  question.  This 
effect  was  frequently  and  obviously  exhibited  in  the 
experiments  with  the  trains.  In  many  cases,  the 
deflectometer  showed  only  the  common  amount  of 
deflection  when  the  engine  (by  far  the  heaviest 
load)  passed  over  ; whereas,  perhaps  in  the  middle, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  train,  a waggon  would  lurch 
over  from  some  irregularities,  and  throw  up  the  in- 
dex to  double  its  former  amount.  This  effect  was 
very  particularly  noticed  by  the  Deputation,  Direc- 
tors, Proprietors,  and  other  parties  present.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  till  greater  perfection  can  be  • 
obtained  in  railways,  a strength  of  bar  more  than 
double  that  due  to  the  mean  strain  must  be  pro- 
vided. In  my  original  Report,  I have  allowed  50 
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per  cent,  beyond  the  double,  as  a surplus  ; but  from 
these  experiments,  it  appears  this  allowance  is  in 
excess,  and  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  beyond  the 
double  will  be  sufficient;  that  is,  for  a 12  ton  en- 
gine, as  the  weight  is  at  present  distributed,  a 
strength  of  7 tons  would  be  an  ample  provision,  and 
with  greater  accuracy  of  construction,  such  as  the 
care  now  taken  may  be  expected  to  ensure,  a less 
strength  would  be  sufficient ; or  rather  allowing  the 
same  strength,  an  engine  of  1 4 or  1 6 tons  might  be 
passed  over  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

By  referring  to  the  preceding  results,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  one  rail  is  sometimes  depressed  by  one 
wheel  a quarter  of  an  inch,  while  the  other  wheel  is 
perhaps  on  a block  ; and  immediately  after  the  high 
wheel  is  depressed,  and  the  lower  wheel  raised, 
giving  thus  a rocking  motion  to  the  carriages,  the 
effect  of  which  was  rendered  remarkably  obvious  by 
the  little  instrument  employed.  No  doubt  much  of 
this  is  due  to  a want  of  parallelism  in  the  bearing 
blocks;  and  therefore,  as  one  step  towards  correc- 
tion, I would  recommend  it  to  be  made  a special 
instruction,  that  the  blocks  shall  in  every  case  be 
placed  immediately  opposite  to  each  other,  which  in 
parallel  rails  may  always  be  effected  without  ex- 
pense or  inconvenience.  Other  corrections,  how- 
ever, are  necessary,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  I shall  therefore,  pursuing  the  pre- 
sent subject,  proceed  to  draw  such  results  as  the 
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foregoing  experiments  seem  to  justify;  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is,  (being  given  not  as  an 
opinion  or  supposition,  but  as  an  experimental  fact,) 
that  with  engines  of  1 2 tons’  weight,  and  with  velo- 
cities not  exceeding  82  or  35  miles  per  hour,  it  is 
not  necessary,  even  as  railways  have  been  hitherto 
constructed,  to  provide  for  a strain  of  more  than 
7 tons,  which  is  allowing  a surplus  strength  of  16 
per  cent,  beyond  the  double  of  the  mean  strain. 


19.5.  On  the  proportional  increased  Section  mth  in- 
creased Distance  of  Bearings. 

The  above  fact  being  established,  it  is  clear  that 
we  may  provide  this  strength  for  any  length  of  bear- 
ing,  by  increasing  the  section  of  the  bar  propor- 
tionally as  the  distance  of  the  props  increase ; but  it 
may  still  be  a question,  which  is  the  best  length  to 
adopt  ? or  whether  different  lengths  may  not  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  according  to  Idfcal  circum- 
stances? For  example,  in  some  places  the  stone 
blocks  cost  more  than  the  iron  rails  they  support, 
while  in  others,  the  blocks  may  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate  ; therefore  in  the  former  case,  if  present 
cost  only  were  considered,  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  blocks,  and  increase 
the  weight  of  iron,  and  in  the  latter,  to  use  less  iron 
and  increase  the  number  of  bearing  blocks. 
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Still,  however,  there  are  limits  which  cannot  be 
conveniently  exceeded : if  the  blocks  are  too  close, 
the  requisite  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bar  may  be  so 
small  as  to  give  a very  unsatisfactory  section  ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lengths  be  too  much  ex- 
tended, the  weight  of  the  bar  must  be  made  incon- 
veniently great.  Thus  restricted,  therefore,  it  will 
be  useless  to  examine  any  distance  of  bearing  less 
than  three  feet,  or  more  than  six ; and  in  apportion- 
ing the  quantity  of  metal  for  each  length,  regard 
must  of  course  be  had  to  the  limits  prescribed  by 
practice,  that  is,  we  must  only  employ  such  sections 
as  may  be  subject  to  no  substantial  practical  objec- 
tions ; but  with  this  condition,  the  form  of  section  is 
unlimited. 

The  first  limitation  which  practice  enforces  is, 
that  whatever  be  the  bearing  length  and  weight  of 
rails,  the  head  ought  to  have  the  same  certain 
weight. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  along  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Une  to  see  that  the  heads  of  the 
original  3.5  lbs.  elliptical  rails  are  far  too  small  for 
the  present  weight  of  the  engines,  the  outside  flanch 
of  the  upper  table  being,  in  numerous  instances, 
nearly  separated  from  the  central  rib.  The  Dublin 
45  lbs.  parallel  rail,  which  has  a broader  and  some- 
what larger  head,  does  not  show  the  same  defects : 
still,  however,  it  is  generally,  I find,  considered  too 
small.  The  50  lbs.  parallel  plain  T rail,  and  the 
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Grand  Junction  rail  are  perhaps  the  best  propor- 
tioned heads  in  the  line ; their  area  of  section  to  an 
inch  deep,  occupying  about  2 J square  inches.  In 
the  following  calculations,  therefore,  I shall  lay  it 
down  as  a practical  limit,  that  the  head  ought  not 
to  occupy  less  than  2*25  inches’  area,  or  which  is 
nearly  the  same,  not  weigh  less  than  22’5  lbs.  per 
yard. 

Another  practical  limit,  in  which  I believe  most 
engineers  agree,  is,  that  the  depth  of  the  rail  ought 
in  no  case  to  be  more  than  5 inches. 

Abiding,  therefore,  by  these  conditions,  I propose 
to  compute  the  weight  of  iron  per  mile,  on  four  lines 
of  rails,  preserving  in  all  cases  a constant  strength 
of  7 tons  at  the  several  bearing  lengths  of  3 feet, 
3 feet  9 inches,  4 feet,  5 feet,  and  6 feet,  and  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  stone  per  mile  required  in 
each  case;  distributing  the  iron  in  each  bar  most 
economically  for  strength. 

The  lightest  rail  in  the  line,  which  appears  to 
approach  towards  the  required  degree  of  strength,  is 
the  Dublin  parallel  rail,  of  45  lbs.  per  yard ; but  as 
the  head  is  lighter  than  the  present  practice  seems 
to  point  out  as  the  best,  I would  increase  this  by  2^ 
or  3 lbs.,  and  with  a little  addition  to  the  rail  itself, 
make  the  whole  about  52  lbs.,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  weight  that  ought  to  be  given  to  a rail  on 
3 feet  bearings ; and  the  best  disposition  of  this 
weight,  according  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  on 
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the  principle  of  maxima  et  minima,  regard  being  had 
to  the  practical  limits  above  stated,  is  given  in  Art. 
174  ; and  on  similar  principles,  although  not  strictly 
following  the  minutia  of  the  solution,  have  been  ar- 
ranged the  proportions  for  the  other  bearings,  the 
section  at  half  size  and  the  several  particulars  being 
as  follow : — 


Section  for  a Three  Feet  Bearing. 

ON  A SCALE  OF  HALF  THE  LATERAL  DIMENSIONS. 


Head  to  1 inch  depth,  22‘5  lbs. 
per  yard ; whole  depth 
inches. 

Ditto  bottom  web,  1 inch. 

Breadth  ditto,  V25  inch. 

Thickness  of  middle  rib,  ‘6 
inch. 

Whole  weight,  51  *4  lbs.  per 
yard. 

Strength,  7 tons. 

Deflection  with  3 tons,  *024 
inch. 


E F 
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Section  far  a Three  Feet  Nine  Inch  Bearing. 


Head  to  1 inch  depth,  22‘5  lbs. 
per  yard. 

Whole  depth,  inches. 

Ditto  of  bottom  web,  1 inch. 

Breadth  ditto,  1^  inch. 

Thickness,  middle  rib,  '75 
inch. 

Whole  weight,  58‘8  lbs.  per 
yard. 

Strength,  7 tons. 

Deflection  with  3 tons,  '037 
inch. 


Section  for  a Four  Feet  Bearing. 


Head  to  1 inch  depth,  22‘5  lbs. 
per  yard. 

Whole  depth,  4|  inches. 

Ditto  of  bottom  web,  1 inch. 

Breadth  of  ditto,  1^  inch. 

Thickness  of  middle  rib,  '8 
inch. 

Whole  weight,  61'2lbs.  per 
yard. 

Strength,  7 tons. 

Deflection  with  3 tons,  -041 
inch. 
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Section  for  a Five  Feet  Bearing. 


Head  to  1 inch  depth,  22*5  lbs. 
per  yard. 

Whole  depth,  5 inches. 

Ditto  of  bottom  web,  inch. 

Breadth  of  ditto,  1*66  inch. 

Thickness  of  middle  rib,  -85 
inch. 

Whole  weight,  67'4  lbs.  per 
yard. 

Strength,  7 tons. 

Deflection  with  3 tons,  ‘064 
inch. 


Section  for  a Suv  Feet  Bearing. 


Head  to  1 inch  depth,  22'5  lbs. 
per  yard. 

Whole  depth,  5,^  inches. 

Ditto  of  bottom  web,  inch. 
Breadth  ditto,  1'66  inch. 
Thickness  of  the  middle  rib, 
inch. 

Whole  weight,  7.9  lbs.  per 
ton. 

Strength,  7 tons. 

Deflections  with  3 tons,  ‘082 
inch. 


F F 2 
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It  will  be  seen,  by  the  above  statement,  that  al- 
though I have  preserved  the  same  strength  or  re- 
sistance in  each  of  the  rails,  the  longer  bearings  are 
less  stiff’  than  the  shorter ; indeed,  unless  this  in- 
creased deffection  be  allowed,  all  thoughts  of  greatly 
increasing  the  distance  of  the  bearings  must  be 
given  up ; for,  in  order  to  preserve  a proportional 
deflection,  either  the  breadth  of  the  rail  must  be  so 
increased  as  to  require  a weight  of  iron  altogether 
inadmissible,  or  the  depth  must  be  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  length  of  bearing,  which 
is  impracticable.  The  deflections,  however,  of  the 
longer  bearings,  although  greater  than  the  shorter, 
do  not  amount  to  a large  quantity ; the  deflection  of 
several  of  the  rails  at  present  on  the  line  being 
much  greater,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
several  experiments  on  this  subject. 

196.  Assuming  these  dimensioii.s,  I have  in  the 
following  table  computed  the  number  of  tons  of  bar 
iron  per  mile,  requisite  for  four  lines  of  rail  at  different 
bearing  distances,  also  the  weight  of  the  requisite 
number  of  chairs,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
stone,  in  order  thereby  to  facilitate  a comparison  of 
the  expense,  or  first  outlay,  under  these  several  cir- 
cumstances ; but  the  price  of  stone  being  very  va- 
riable, according  to  its  quality  and  locality,  the  pecu- 
niary amount  is  not  attempted. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  weights  I have 
taken  for  the  chairs  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  on 
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weighing  Mr.  Stephenson’s  chairs,  I find  the  joint 
chairs  and  pins  to  weigh  1 qr.  or  28  lbs.,  and  the  in* 
termediate  chairs  and  pins  24  lbs. ; and  as  the  depth 
in  his  rail,  including  his  segmental  piece,  is  the  same 
«s  that  I propose  for  the  3 feet  bearing,  I take  this 
as  my  guide,  and  I have  slightly  increased  the 
weight  of  both  chairs  as  the  rail  becomes  deeper. 
That  is,  I make  for  the 

3 feet  bearing-joint  chairs  28  lbs.  Intermediate  do.  24  lbs. 


3 

feet  9 inches  do. 

do. 

30 

do. 

25 

4 

feet 

do. 

do. 

30 

do. 

25 

5 

feet 

do. 

do. 

33 

do. 

27 

6 

feet 

do. 

do. 

33 

do. 

27 

I was  pretty  generally  informed,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  chairs  that  are  broken,  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  wedging ; and  &s  no  wedging  is  here 
intended,  it  is  expected  the  above  weights  are  suffi- 
cient. 

In  computing  the  quantity  of  stone,  I have  as- 
sumed the  present  sized  blocks,  of  4 cubic  feet,  suffi- 
cient at  each  distance,  except  the  joint-blocks,  which, 
as  they  ought  certainly  to  be  larger  than  the  others, 
I have  taken  at  5 feet. 

While  the  blocks  preserve  a perfect  level,  I am 
not  aware  that  a joint-block,  when  the  joint  itself 
is  perfect,  has  more  to  sustain  than  any  other  ; but 
if  one  of  them  sink  a little,  the  continuous  rail  over 
an  intermediate  block  has  a much  greater  sustaining 
power  as  the  load  passes,  than  the  discontinued  rails 
at  the  joints.  Moreover,  as  these  have  been  hitherto 
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made,  a much  greater  shock  is  communicated  to  the 
support  at  the  joints  than  to  the  other  blocks ; for 
both  which  reasons  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
joint-blocks  should  be  greater,  but  to  what  extent 
it  is  difficult  to  say ; I am,  however,  disposed  to 
think  one  foot  additional  a sufficient  allowance. 
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Showing  the  Number  of  Cubic  Feet  of  Stone  requisite  for  forming  a Mile  of  Railway  in  Four  Lines, 
as  the  Bars  are  supported  at  a greater  or  less  distance. 
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Expense  of  btlUsting  and 
laying  per  mile, 
as  depending  on  the 
number  of  blocks. 

(A.  A.  (V.  A. 

Total  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  blocks 
per  mile. 

29,668 

23,930 

21,440 

18,304 

16,840 

Number  of  cubic 
feet  in  the  inter* 
mediate  Mocks 
per  mile. 

22,628 

16,896 

14,840 

11,264 

7,040 

Number  of 
intermediate 
blocks  in  four  Uncs 
per  mile. 

g s s S s 
i 3 s s S 

Number  of 
cubic  feet 
In  joint  blocks 
per  mile. 

t*«  ^ ^ ^ 

Number  of 
Joftit  blocks 
In  four  lines 
per  mile. 

I s s s s 

^ w CO  ^ 

*5  «« 
5 -c 

jl 

j 

■go  c»  o e e 

c 

II  n CO  ^ lo  ce 
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N.B. — The  above  calculation  for  the  stone  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  the  same  sized  blocks  are  applicable  at  all  distances 
of  bearing.  Some  rwnarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a subsequent  page. 
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In  the  preceding  table  I have  only  attempted  to 
preserve  the  same  strengths  at  all  the  different  bear- 
ings ; and  I have  observed,  that  to  preserve  the 
same  proportional  deflection  w^ould  require,  if  greatly 
extended,  an  inadmissible  weight  of  iron  in  the  rails. 
It  may,  however,  be  well  to  state  that  amount,  which 
is  as  below,  viz. : — 


Weight  of  nil 


ru 

In. 

per  yard. 

Weight  of  Rail. 

Weight  per  mile. 

At  3 

0 

il-4  lbs. 

257  lbs. 

161  tons. 

3 

9 

67-5 

337J 

212 

4 

0 

72-0 

384 

226 

5 

0 

92-0 

460 

289 

6 

0 

22-5 

490 

385 

If  (as  was  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and 
Mr.  Locke)  we  take  the  present  50  lb.  fish-bellied 
rail  as  the  criterion  for  strength  and  proportional  de- 
flection, we  must  provide  at  least  a strength  of  8 

*03 

tons,  and  not  allow  a g.  eater  slope  than  — . To  in- 
sure these  conditions  the  following  weights  and  di- 
mensions must  be  adopted,  viz. : — 


Kl. 

In. 

Weight  per  yard. 

Weight  of  rafl. 

Weight  per  mile. 

At  3 

0 

55-5  lbs. 

277-5  lbs. 

174|  tons. 

3 

9 

64 

320 

201 

4 

0 

66-7 

356 

209\ 

5 

0 

75-8 

.379 

238 

6 

0 

100 

400 

314 
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1.07.  Remarks  relaiite  to  the  MecJuinical  effect  of 
different  Rearing  Lengths. 

Tlie  above  is,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  weight  of  iron,  and  the 
quantity  of  stone,  requisite  to  assure  the  same  strength 
and  security  for  the  different  bearing  distances ; and 
as  far  as  mere  present  outlay  is  concerned,  it  may 
always  be  determined  which  is  the  most  economical 
(or  rather,  which  will  cost  the  least  money)  when 
the  price  of  the  stone,  the  expense  of  the  labour  in 
laying,  and  the  price  of  iron  are  given ; but  looking 
to  future  expenses,  I must  certainly  prefer  the  larger 
bars,  and  longer  bearings,  having  due  regard  to 
the  soundness  of  the  bar  when  made.  Whatever 
deterioration  is  going  on  upon  the  iron,  it  is  on  its 
surface,  and  consequently  will  proceed  no  faster, 
or  very  little  faster,  in  the  larger  bars  than  in  the 
smaller ; and  therefore  we  have  a right  to  assume, 
that  the  larger  bars  will  last  serviceable  longer  than 
the  smaller,  although  their  strengths  at  the  beginning 
are  equal. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  advantage  that  was  claimed 
by  some  parties  for  the  longer  bearings.  It  was  con- 
tended, that  as  it  was  the  practice,  generally,  on 
railway  lines,  to  allow  the  blocks,  while  they  were 
in  a state  of  subsidence,  to  settle  only  a certain 
quantity  before  packing  them,  that  this  quantity 
being  the  same  at  long  and  short  bearings,  a central 
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block  sinking  (say  a quarter  of  an  inch)  would  cause 
a less  slope  in  long  bearings  than  in  the  shorter ; and 
thus,  the  slope  being  less,  the  action  of  the  engine 
and  carriages  on  the  blocks  would  be  less  also,  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a consideration  of 
economy,  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
road ; that  is,  not  only  were  the  three  blocks,  for 
instance,  in  the  five  feet  bearings,  to  perform  their 
duty,  as  well  as  the  five  blocks  in  the  three  feet 
bearings,  each  block  being  of  the  same  size,  but  they 
were  to  perform  it  better,  in  consequence  of  the 
lesser  slope  produced  by  a central  sinking  block. 
Every  one,  during  our  experiments,  took  part  in  this 
discussion,  but  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such 
questions,  without  convincing  or  being  convinced. 
It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  to  submit  it  to  the  test 
of  observations,  which  our  little  instrument  enabled 
us  to  do.  It  appears,  from  the  previous  experiments, 
on  3 feet  9 inch,  and  5 feet  rails,  that  the  deflection  of 
the  former  was  '035,  and  of  the  latter,  ‘089 ; the 

slopes,  therefore,  were  as  to  or  nearly  as 

1 to  2 ; consequently,  according  to  the  principle 
maintained  in  the  argument,  the  blocks  of  the  five 
feet  bearings  ought  to  have  been  more  rocked  than 
the  3 feet  in  that  proportion;  whereas,  on  trial,  they 
were  found  to  be,  of  the  two,  rather  less  affected, 
but  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  error,  as  I 
must  consider  it  to  be,  unciuestionably  arose  from 
assuming  that  the  pressure  of  a body  on  an  inclined 
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plane  was  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  plane, 
or  to  the  sine  of  the  angle;  whereas,  it  is  as 
the  cosine,  and  as  the  cosines  of  small  angles  are 
nearly  constant,  so  also  are  the  pressures  of  the 
weight  upon  the  plane*. 


198.  Experiments  made  icith  a view  to  estimate  the 
^ect  of  the  Carriages  on  the  Blocks  at  different 
Bearing  Distances. 

The  manner  in  which  these  experiments  were 
conducted  was  as  follows : — A block  being  selected, 
a hole  was  drilled  in  it,  and  into  this  a strong 
cranked  piece  of  iron  was  driven,  and  the  tail  of  the 
deflectometer  brought  into  contact  with  its  lower 
edge.  The  effects  of  the  passage  of  the  engines 
were  then  read  and  registered,  as  in  the  case  already 
described. 

* Another  idea  may  have  led  to  this  false  conception,  i.  e. 
that  the  motion  of  the  carriage  “ is  naturally  horizontal," 
whereby  it  may  have  been  supposetl,  that  it  pressed  harder  on 
the  plane,  and  of  course  on  the  prop,  as  the  slope  was  greater  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case : the  force  which  urges  the  body  is 
tangential  to  the  rail,  and  the  pressure  ought  actually  to  be  less 
as  the  slope  is  greater,  as  we  found  it  to  be.  In  my  original 
Report,  I used  an  expression  with  respect  to  the  elliptical  rails 
which  seems  to  imply  something  like  this  ; but  what  is  meant 
there,  is,  that  the  change  of  direction  of  the  tangent  is  more 
rapid  in  that  part,  and  that  this  sudden  change  of  direction 
was  what  produced  the  injurious  eifect  spoken  of. 
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The  first  trials  were  made  on  four  of  the  blocks 
of  the  3 feet  nine  inch  bearings ; one  was  what  is 
called  a hanging  block,  viz.  one  under  which  the 
ground  has  so  much  subsided  as  to  leave  the  block 
just  suspended  by  the  rail ; two  of  the  blocks  were 
sounded,  and  considered  quite  firm  and  solid,  and 
another  suspected  not  quite  firm. 


Ejqperiments  u'ith  the  Swiflsure;  3 Jeet  9 inches  hearings. 


Velocity 

xlU 

v.=  l«. 

i.=20. 

T.=.Ta 

Hanging  block  disturbance 

•060 

•090 

•080 

•085 

Firm  block 

ditto 

•010 

•020 

•022 

•032 

Ditto 

ditto 

•000 

•012 

•017 

•032 

SupiKtsed  not  'i 
quite  firm  j 

ditto 

•018 

•028 

•028 

•032 

Taking  the  mean  of  all  but  the  hanging  block, 
we  obtain  for  the  general  disturbance  ’02 1. 


Erperiments  with  the  Swifisure,  and  two  Trains,  on 
the  Blocks  of  the  h feet  bearings ; Blocks  aU  firin. 

SWIFT8UIIE. 


Vdodty^lS.  T.=  1A. 

».=?  T.=r 

Middle  block,  No.  1 disturbance 

•014  -004 

•004 

•005 

Joint  ditto  No.  2 ditto 

•024  -017 

•012 

•016 

Middle  ditto  No.  3 ditto 

•017  -006 

•004 

•012 

Middle  ditto  No.  4 ditto 

•030  -020 

•018 

•026 

Fury  train. 

OrloD  train. 

Hlock  No.  1 disturbance 

•012 

•018 

No.  2 ditto 

•046 

•028 

No.  3 ditto 

•004 

•012 

No.  4 ditto 

•040 

•032 
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SWIFTSURE. 

v.=meditun. 

medium. 

Block  Ko.  1 

disturbance 

•016 

•008 

No.  2 

ditto 

•036 

•020 

No.  3 

ditto 

•018 

•010 

No.  4 

ditto 

•023 

•025 

The  mean  of  all  these  gives  a disturbance  = ’01 9, 
which  differs  very  little  from  the  former,  but  the 
greater  slope,  instead  of  exhibiting  a greater,  shows 
a less  disturbance  than  the  smaller  slope ; we  may, 
however,  consider  them  as  equal,  the  difference  being 
so  extremely  small,  as  not  to  be  of  any  very  definitive 
amount  in  experiments  of  this  kind. 


Erperiments  on  the  Disturbance  of  the  Blocks,  with 
Mr.  Booth's  New  Rail,  tcith  S feet  bearings. 


1st  Block 

firm 

•018 

•028 

•018 

•023 

2d  Ditto 

not  firm 

•036 

•040 

•036 

•032 

3d  Ditto 

firm 

•022 

•013 

•014 

•oil 

4th  Ditto 

do. 

•021 

•020 

•027 

•023 

Mean  of 

the  first 

and  last 

two. 

which 

appear 

to  have  been  firm,  gives  the  disturbance  'OSO. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  following  results : — 

Grand  Junction,  3 feet  9 inches  bearing,  disturbance  *021 


Ditto  3 feet  bearing  -019 

Mr.  Booth's  rail,  3 feet  do -020 


These  show  that  the  disturbance  of  the  block  is 
but  little  dejiendent  on  the  length  of  bearing  on  a 
well  consolidated  base,  and  consequently,  that  the 
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saving  supposed  to  be  effected  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  slope  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experiments. 
I ought  p)erhaps  to  observe,  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
some  experiments  were  made  with  the  same  view  as 
the  above,  on  which  the  disturbance  was  measured, 
by  driving  in  a broad  cliiseled  edged  piece  of  iron 
between  the  chair  and  block,  projecting  beyond 
the  latter  to  meet  the  deflectometer,  which  rather 
favoured  the  hypothesis  in  question ; but  it  was 
admitted  by  all  present,  that  they  probably  involved 
the  motion  of  the  chairs  with  that  of  the  block,  and 
were  therefore  by  general  consent  rejected  before 
any  comparison  was  made;  those  above  detailed, 
which  were  made  the  following  morning,  having 
been  substituted  for  them. 

Having,  I hope,  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this 
side  of  the  question,  by  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  the  three  blocks  would  not  sink 
more  than  the  five,  let  us  now  examine  how  far  this 
admission  is  justifiable. 

It  is  asserted  in  one  report,  that  whatever  the  num- 
ber of  blocks  may  be,  each  block  is  pressed  with,  or 
has  to  sustain  only  the  same  weight  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train  over  it,  and,  therefore,  whether  on  3 
feet  bearings,  or  5 feet,  the  sinking  of  the  blocks  will 
go  on  at  the  same  rate ; while  others  contend  that, 
with  the  present  distance  of  the  wheels,  the  whole 
weight  of  an  engine  may  fall  on  three  blocks  only  in 
the  5 feet  bearings,  which  would  be  distributed  over 
five  blocks  in  the  .3  feet  bearings ; and,  therefore. 
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although  at  the  moment  of  the  pa.ssage  of  a wheel 
over  a block,  that  block  is  no  more  pressed  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other,  it  has,  upon  the  whole, 
more  pressure,  or  the  effect  of  a greater  number  of 
blows  to  sustain  in  a given  time  when  there  are 
fewer,  than  when  there  are  more,  supports. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  deny  this  position, 
and  I cannot  doubt  for  a moment  if  rails  upon  a new 
ground  or  embankments  were  partly  laid  on  3 feet 
bearings,  and  partly  on  5 feet  bearings,  the  blocks 
being  of  the  same  size,  that  it  would  be  found  that 
the  blocks  in  the  latter  case  would  sink  faster  than  in 
the  former,  till  the  consolidations  were  fully  effected; 
after  which,  I have  little  doubt  the  5 feet  bearing- 
blocks  would  be  as  eflScient  as  the  3 feet,  and  that 
they  would  very  soon  become  so  in  cuttings  where 
the  substrata  are  already  well  compressed.  Another 
argument  I have  heard  advanced,  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  by  assimilating  the  blocks  of  a rail  to  the 
piers  of  a bridge,  which  require  to  be  broader  as  the 
number  of  piers  are  less,  but  this  does  not,.  I think, 
apply  well  to  this  question.  In  a bridge,  the 
weight  of  structure  is  nearly  every  thing,  the 
passing  load  being  inconsiderable;  whereas  in  a 
railway  the  load  constitutes  the  principal  weight 
to  be  resisted. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I am  brought,  as  to  the 
relative  expense  of  maintenance  per  block  in  5 feet 
and  3 feet  bearings,  or,  more  generally,  in  long  and 
short  hearings,  after  well  weighing  all  these  points. 
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is,  first,  that  in  embankments,  and  where  there  is  a 
soft  sub-soil,  the  expense  would  be  greater  at  first 
with  the  long  bearings  than  with  the  short,  but 
that  it  would  ultimately  becpme  the  same,  although 
certainly  never  less;  and,  secondly,  that  on  rocky, 
or  very  solid  bottoms,  the  expense  would  be  very 
nearly  the  same  for  the  same  number  of  blocks  from 
first  to  last. 

Such  is  my  unbiased  opinion ; it  is,  however,  but 
an  opinion ; and  I do  think  it  would  be  very  desira- 
ble to  submit  the  question,  if  possible,  to  experiment 
on  an  embarkment.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  to  lay  down  on  the  embankment  at  Kensal 
Green,  a certain  length  of  the  Grand  Junction  rails, 
at  3 and  5 feet  bearings,  and  to  observe  minutely  the 
effect  on  each  ? The  locomotion  and  train,  I think, 
pass  here  seventy  times  a day,  which  would,  in  a very 
short  time,  decide  the  question,  as  far  as  embankments 
are  concerned ; and  for  the  rest,  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  reasonable  cause  for  doubt. 


On  the  best  Form  of  Rail. 

1 99-  In  the  sections  given  in  a preceding  page  for 
rails  at  different  lengths  of  bearings,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I have  confined  the  breadth  of  the  lower  web 
to  1^,  or,  at  most,  to  If,  inches,  and  this  has  been 
done,  although  I am  well  aware  that,  to  extend  the 
breadth  of  the  lower  web,  and  to  reduce  its  depth, 
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would  theoretically  give  the  strongest  rail ; in  fact, 
that  the  double  T is,  on  paper,  a stronger  rail  than 
the  deep  and  less  broad  flanched  rail,  but  I am  quite 
convinced  it  is  not  so  in  practice.  The  lower  web 
comes  no  other  way  into  use  than  as  it  is  brought 
into  a state  of  tension  by  the  action  of  the  centre 
rib ; and  although  the  fibres  of  the  lower  web  lying 
immediately  below  the  centre  rib  are  brought  into 
action  by  it,  and  that  these  fibres  excite  a similar 
action  laterally  in  those  immediately  contiguous  to 
them,  and  these  again  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  yet  in 
a ductile  metal,  like  malleable  iron,  this  lateral  effect 
is  soon  lost;  so  that  the  extreme  fibres  of  the  extended 
lower  flanch  become  ineflBcient. 

The  fact  is,  this  particular  form  of  rail  was  pro- 
posed with  a view  to  a certain  advantage  it  was 
supposed  to  possess,  viz.  that  it  might  be  turned 
when  the  upper  table  had  been  worn  down,  but 
this  has  been  shown  in  my  former  report  to  be  im- 
practicable; and  not  fulfilling  this  condition,  while 
in  other  respects  it  is  disadvantageous,  it  should  be 
at  once  rejected ; I know  it  is  said  it  may  still  be 
turned  and  used  in  side  rails ; but  I reply,  wherever 
it  is  used,  it  will  be  strongest  if  not  turned.  Again, 
it  is  stated,  that  both  sides  being  alike,  the  rail-layers 
may  select  the  side  that  fits  best;  but  it  would  surely 
be  better  to  have  the  rails  made  so  uniform  that  no 
such  choice  was  requisite.  Again,  it  gives  a broad 
bearing,  in  which,  however,  I see  no  advantage 
when  carried  to  excess.  And,  lastly,  it  admits  of 
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the  rail  being  fixed  by  a wooden  key  or  wedge; 
but  is  it  not  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  wedge 
altogether?  In  fact,  I can  see  no  advantage  this 
form  of  rail  possesses,  to  compensate  for  its  actual 
and  obvious  defects. 

The  proportions  I have  shown  in  the  preceding 
diagrams,  which  resemble  nearly  the  form  of  rail  to 
which  the  prize  was  awarded,  is,  I am  persuaded, 
the  strongest  and  best.  It  being  of  course  under- 
stood that  these  diagrams  give  only  angular  outlines, 
the  salient  and  re-entermg  angles  of  which  may  be 
softened  down  or  fortified  according  to  the  taste  or 
other  considerations  of  the  engineer. 

To  convince  Mr.  Locke,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
of  the  defect  of  the  double  T form,  I had  one  of  the 
rails  taken  up,  and  ^ an  inch  cut  away  on  each  side 
from  the  lower  flanch,  reducing  its  breadth  at  the 
point  of  greatest  strain,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bar,  to  IJ  instead  of  2^  inches.  It  was  then  put 
into  the  press,  and  the  strains  brought  on  as  usual, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Woods 
and  Mr.  John  Gray;  Mr.  Locke  himself  being 
obliged  to  leave  just  at  the  time  the  experiment 
was  in  progress. 

Mr.  Rathbom,  Mr.  Edward  Cropper,  and  myself, 
were  also  present,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  bar 
thus  mutilated  showed  greater  strength  than  the 
mean  strength  which  Mr.  Locke  found  to  belong 
to  it  when  whole.  Now,  although  I am  ready  to 
grant  that  the  bar  was  actually  weakened,  and  that 
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this  apparent  anomaly  is  attributable  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  press  already  pointed  out,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  could,  with 
such  a result,  have  lost  but  little  of  its  strength,  and 
that  the  iron  thus  abstracted,  viz.  nearly  ^ of  the 
whole  section,  if  judiciously  introduced  elsewhere, 
would  undoubtedly  give  a much  stronger  rail*. 


On  the  Form  of  Chairs,  and  the  means  of  securing  the 
Rail  to  the  Chair. 

200.  This  is  a delicate  subject  to  approach,  after 
so  much  has  been  done  and  written  respecting  it ; 
and  I know  of  only  one  qualification  I possess,  be- 
yond that  of  common  observation,  to  enable  me  to 
form  a judgment  iqwn  it ; which  is,  that  I have  no 
proposition  of  my  own  to  recommend.  I examined 
with  every  necessary  attention  all  the  different 
chairs,  keys,  filling-up  pieces,  &c.  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line,  and  must  say  that  no  one,  in 
my  estimation,  is  so  simple  nor  so  well  adapted  to 
preserve  the  bar  steady,  as  that  made  to  receive  the 
plain  T rail.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  any  other 
have  ever  been  thought  of,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

• It  is  since  this  was  written  that  the  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  Southampton  rails,  which  are  still  more  objection- 
able from  their  extended  lower  web  ; but  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  these,  where  the  iron  was  good,  did  not  indicate  the  weak- 
ness anticipated  from  their  extensions. 
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introduction  of  the  lower  web.  The  question  there- 
fore is,  how  are  we  to  retain  the  advantages  of  the 
lower  web,  without  losing  the  simplicity  of  lodge-  , 
ment  due  to  the  plain  T rail?  Now,  a method  of 
effecting  this  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  his  re- 
cent report,  which  consists  in  having  a recess  cut  in 
the  rolls,  so  that  at  the  ends  of  the  bar,  and  at  every 
point  of  bearing,  the  rail  shall  form  a plain  rib  equal 
in  thickness  to  the  breadth  of  the  lower  flanch, 
that  is. 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  *.  Fig.  3. 


fig.  1 being  the  general  section  of  the  rail ; al  lout 
3 inches  at  each  bearing  point  would  assume  the 
plain  T form  shown  in  fig.  2,  or,  if  more  simple, 
to  roll,  the  form  fig.  3. 

On  inquiring  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  1 find 
it  admitted  that  this  proposition  is  practicable. 
I do  therefore  think,  that  we  have  in  such  a rail 
and  chair  all  the  good  qualities  that  can  be  desired. 
1st.  We  have  all  the  simplicity  and  steadiness  of 
lodgement  due  to  the  plain  T rail.  2d.  We  retain 
all  the  advantages  of  the  lower  web.  3d.  We  have 
all  the  breadth  of  bearing  that  can  be  serviceable ; 
and  4th,  In  case  a central  block  sinks,  we  have  a 
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much  stiffer  double  bearing  length  than  could  be 
otherwise  obtained. 

This  last,  I conceive  to  be  a decided  advantage, 
although  amongst  other  doctrines  I have  heard  on 
this  subject,  one  has  been,  that  the  small  neck  of  the 
fish-bellied  rail  gives  it  less  strength,  and  thereby 
enables  the  rail  to  bend  and  follow  the  block  in  its 
downward  progress  into  the  ground;  and  this  was 
considered  an  advantage;  but,  I must  say,  if  it  be  one, 
I am  unable  to  see  in  what  it  consists. 

I have  only  at  present  spoken  of  the  lateral  sup- 
port of  the  rail  in  the  chair ; but  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  rail  rising  in  the  chair,  or  rather,  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  rail  quitting  the  bottom  of 
the  chair  when  the  latter  sinks ; and  I do  not  think 
this  can  be  more  simply,  nor  more  efficiently  per- 
formed than  with  the  present  chair  and  pin  proposed 
by  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  omitting,  however,  his  seg- 
mental piece. 

In  my  former  report,  having  no  idea  it  was 
possible  to  effect  what  Mr.  Sinclair  now  proposes, 
I considered  that  the  whole  chair  for  the  joint  ends 
would  have  been  useful ; but  Mr.  Sinclair’s  present 
proposition  offers,  in  my  mind,  such  decided  advan- 
tages, that  I consider  the  whole  chair  to  be  rendered 
quite  unnecessary,  or  rather,  that  each  chair  thus 
becomes  a whole  one. 

It  is  proper  here  that  I should  notice  also  a pro- 
vision which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  in  the  bed  of  his 
chair,  to  prevent  the  rising  up  of  the  end  of  the  rail. 
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while  the  rail  itself  is  submitted  to  deflection  by  the 
passage  of  a load;  which  I consider  very  useful. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  bed  of  the  chair  be  left, 
as  it  commonly  is,  quite  square;  when  the  rail  is 
deflected  by  a load  in  the  middle,  the  whole  bearing 
is  brought  upon  the  inside  edge  of  the  chair,  and  the 
short  remaining  part  of  the  joint  end  is  thrown  up 
with  such  great  force  (although  the  motion  is  not 
much)  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  restrain  it.  But 
what  cannot  be  restrained  by  force  is  here  judiciously 
prevented  from  occurring  by  giving  a very  slightly 
curved  figure  to  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  whereby 
the  inside  contact  falls  as  the  deflection  proceeds, 
instead  of  allowing  the  end  to  rise;  and  certainly 
such  form  of  chair-bed  I should  strongly  recommend, 
whatever  chair  may  be  adopted.  The  curvature 
required  is,  of  course,  very  small,  being  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  it  avoids  a great  strain 
upon  the  chair  itself.  And  the  other  great  and  irre- 
sistible strain  from  contraction  and  extension,  which 
is  brought  on  when  every  thing  is  keyed  tight,  is 
also  easily  provided  against,  or  will  soon  provide  for 
itself,  by  the  mode  of  fixing  recommended ; that  is, 
the  small  hole  made  by  the  pin  in  the  rail  may  be  a 
little  enlarged,  or  it  will  soon  enlarge  itself  suflSciently 
to  admit  the  contraction  and  expansion  to  proceed 
without  injury,  and  without  reducing  its  holding 
power  on  the  rail  itself;  and  that  this  action  does 
take  place  in  the  rails  thus  laid  down  may  be  seen 
by  examination,  the  ends  of  the  pins  and  the  holes  on 
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the  rails  being  both  slightly  polished,  and  the  latter 
a little  elongated.  One  of  the  pins  in  each  rail  also 
being  rather  harder  driven  than  the  rest,  will  answer 
the  other  object  pointed  out  in  my  former  report: 
viz.  to  furnish  a fixed  point  towards  which  the  con- 
traction may  take  place  from  each  end  of  the  bar. 
This  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  which 
I omitted  to  notice  in  my  former  paper. 

In  some  of  Mr.  Stephenson’s  chairs  the  pins  are 
chissel-ended,  instead  of  pointed.  Of  course,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  used  that  is  found  to 
answer  best. 


On  tlic  Formoiion  of  the  JoinUs. 

201.  On  carefully  examining  the  Joints  of  the  rails 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  I am  disposed 
to  estimate  that  about  one  in  six  of  the  plain  butt 
joints  are  as  perfect  as  can  well  be  desired,  and  that 
another  one  in  six  are  as  bad  as  bad  workmanship  and 
negligence  can  make  them;  the  remaining  two-thirds 
varying  in  character  between  these  two  extremes. 
These  circumstances  naturally  lead  to  the  question: — 

On  what  does  the  goodness  of  the  joints  consist  ? 
and  tlie  answer  is  plain. 

1st.  On  the  imiformity  of  size  and  figure  in  the 
tranverse  section  of  the  rail. 

2d.  On  the  straightness  and  evenness  of  the  bar, 
longitudinally. 
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3d.  On  the  squareness  of  the  ends  of  the  rail  to 
the  line  of  its  length.  And, 

4th.  On  the  uniformity  of  size  and  figure  in  the 
opening  of  the  chair. 

There  can  be  no  question,  if  these  points  could  be 
perfectly  attained,  the  joints  would  be  perfect  also ; 
and  though  perfection  is  not  to  be  had,  still  a great 
approach  towards  it  may  be  made  with  proper  care, 
and  would  be  made,  if  enforced  in  the  condition 
of  the  contract,  at  a very  inconsiderable  charge. 
The  practical  genius  and  talent  our  iron  masters 
have  at  their  command,  stimulated  by  the  large 
amoimt  of  the  sum  to  be  expended,  would,  if  con- 
ditions were  enforced,  lead  to  the  contrivance  of 
simple  means  of  effecting  these  objects  within  very 
close  limits ; and,  I will  venture  to  say,  that  nothing 
like  perfection  in  railways  will  be  obtained  till  such 
conditions  are  made  and  complied  with.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  the  means  of  producing  the 
requisite  degree  of  accuracy  will  rest  with  the  iron- 
master, but  the  methods  of  gauging,  or  otherwise 
ascertaining  how  far  the  contract  has  been  complied 
with,  and  the  allowable  amount  of  deviation,  will  be 
the  business  of  the  company. 

I will  not  here  undertake  to  prescribe  either  the 
limits  of  deviation,  or  the  means  of  testing  or  gauging, 
which  will  both  be  best  settled  by  the  company’s 
engineer,  after  duly  weighing  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case;  but  will  merely  add,  that  in  government 
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contracts  for  shot,  shells,  &c.,  very  little  deviation  is 
allowed,  and  yet  it  is  seldom  found  necessary  to 
reject  any  of  the  articles  sent  in. 

In  the  smaller  shells,  which  are  still  considerably 
larger  than  the  opening  in  a railway  chair,  and 
unquestionably  much  more  difficult  to  cast,  not  more 
than  a deviation  of  of  an  inch  is  allowed,  and 
I can  see  no  reason  why  the  railway  chairs,  and  the 
end  of  the  rails,  should  not  be  submitted  to  at  least 
as  close  a gauge.  To  enforce  this  accuracy  may, 
perhaps,  incur  some  present  charge,  but  do  not  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  and  engines  incur  a much 
larger  constant  expense  of  maintenance  ? I am  sure 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  urge  this  point  upon  those 
proprietors  who  witnessed,  during  the  experiments, 
the  concussion  on  the  rail  exhibited  by  the  deflecto- 
meter,  which,  of  course,  produced  a like  concussion 
on  the  engine  and  carriages.  The  whole  of  these 
were,  doubtless,  due  to  irregularities,  of  which  the 
want  of  parallelism  of  the  blocks  and  bad  joints 
were  the  principal.  Some  persons  present  attributed 
them  in  part  to  flat  places  in  the  wheel ; but  if  there 
are  flat  places  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
to  what  are  these  attributable  but  to  bad  joints? 
To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to  consider 
what  must  be  the  eflect  of  a blow  on  a wheel  sup- 
porting a load  of  3 tons,  and  moving  with  a velocity 
of  30  or  32  miles  per  hour,  when  such  a body  meets 
the  end  of  a rail  rising  |th,  or,  perhaps,  nearly  ^th  of 
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an  inch  above  another ; or  when  the  joints  are  so  open 
as  to  allow  the  wheel  to  fall  from  one  upon  the  other, 
with  all  the  impetus  due  to  such  velocity. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  this  effect, 
a bad  or  open  joint  was  selected,  the  deflectometer 
applied  to  the  block,  and  the  shock  measured  by  the 
instrument.  The  rail  was  then  taken  up  and  re-laid, 
so  as  to  make  the  joint  as  close  as  usual,  leaving  the 
opening  at  the  other  end,  and  the  effect  was  again 
taken,  when  it  was  foimd  that  the  bad  joint  increased 
the  force  of  concussion  full  50  per  cent.;  that  is,  the 
engine  had  to  sustain  a shock  from  this  circumstance 
one-half  at  least  greater  than  was  due  to  a very 
common  joint,  and  probably  double  what  it  would 
have  had  to  sustain  at  a good  one. 

The  experiment  above  alluded  to  was  our  last, 
and  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Cropper  and  myself. 


with  the  Swiftsure 

engine. 

The  following  are 

results : — 

Bad  jmnt. 

Re>pUced  joint. 

Disturbance 

•043 

Ditto 

•030 

-016 

Ditto 

•031 

Ditto 

•023 

-OIS 

Mean  disturbances 

•032 

Mean  ^021 

Seeing,  then,  the  obvious  injury  produced  by  bad 
joints,  and  the  impossibility  of  having  good  ones, 
without  a strict  uniformity  in  the  opening  of  the 
chair  and  in  the  size  of  the  end,  and  bearing  part  of 
the  rail,  as  well  as  in  the  perfect  straightness  of  the 
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bar,  and  the  squareness  of  its  end ; — seeing,  further, 
that  all  these  conditions  may  be  insured  at  an  in- 
considerable charge  for  examination,  when  the  arti- 
cles are  received,  it  will  remain  for  the  directors  to 
decide  how  far  it  wUl  be  advisable  to  adopt  these 
suggestions. 

I have  not  spoken  of  the  half-lapped  joint,  because 
I think  if  the  butt  joints  were  well  made,  the  half- 
lap would  be  unnecessary;  for,  as  I have  already 
observed,  there  are  perhaps  about  one-sixth  of  the 
present  butt  joints  on  the  rail  as  good  as  any  lapped 
joints  could  be  made,  and  even  much  better  than  they 
would  probably  be  made,  unless  cut  by  machinery, 
which,  in  the  large  bars,  the  directors  will  most  pro- 
bably adopt,  would  be  attended  with  a great  expense 
without  yielding  an  adequate  advantage. 


On  the  F'iriu^  the  Chair  in  the  lilock. 

202.  This  question  ought  to  be  considered  under 
two  jioints  of  view ; that  is  to  say,  simplicity  of 
fixing  and  removing  a chair,  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  hold  which  it  giyes.  In 
my  former  report  I recommended,  for  security  of 
holding,  a method  which  had  been  proposed  for 
drilling  a hole  quite  through  the  stone,  and  using  a 
large-headed  bolt,  except  that  for  reasons  assigned  in 
the  report,  I proposed  to  countersink  the  stone  below. 
I find,  however,  that  it  is  a very  prevailing  opinion 
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amongst  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  this  method 
has  been  tried  some  years  back  and  found  to  be  in- 
efficient, and  that  it  was  ultimately  rejected  by  its 
original  inventor.  I find  also  that,  in  general,  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  considerable  practice  is, 
that  the  method  now  most  commonly  employed 
with  a wooden  plug  and  iron  pin  is,  upon  the 
whole,  efficient  and  satisfactory;  and  imder  these 
circumstances,  I feel  myself  bound  to  recommend 
the  latter. 


SUMMARY. 

203.  I have  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages 
replied  to  every  point,  which  by  the  resolution  al- 
ready referred  to,  I was  requested  to  examine  and 
to  report  upon.  In  so  doing  I have  thought  it  right 
to  explain  the  several  principles  and  experiments 
from  which  I have  drawn  my  conclusions ; and 
these  being  thus  disconnected,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  them  here  collectively  and  isolated  from  other 
matter.  In  this  form  they  will  stand  thus : — 

1st.  I am  of  opinion,  that  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  amount  of  the  first  outlay,  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  weight  or  section  of  the  rails,  and 
to  decrease  proportionally  the  number  of  bearing 
blocks. 

2d.  That  in  cuttings  and  other  places  furnishing 
a good  firm  bearing,  the  present  size  of  blocks  is 
sufficient ; viz.  allowing  for  the  intermediate  blocks 
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4 feet,  and  for  joint  blocks  5 feet,  while  the  bearing 
length  does  not  exceed  5 feet ; but  that  on  embank- 
ments they  will  probably  require  to  be  proportionally 
increased  in  size.  But  I recommend  this  to  be  put 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 

3d.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
will,  in  the  former  case,  after  a short  time,  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduced  number  of  blocks,  but  certainly 
not  less. 

4th.  I consider  the  double  and  equal  flanched  rail 
to  be  inferior,  in  strength  and  convenience  of  fixing,  to 
that  which  is  described  and  modified  to  suit  different 
distances,  in  a preceding  page. 

.5th.  I consider  Mr.  Sinclair’s  proposition  for  ren- 
dering the  rail  plain  at  its  points  of  bearing,  to  be  in 
every  respect  recommendable. 

6th.  I am  of  opinion  the  form  of  chair,  and 
method  of  fixing  the  rail  in  the  chair,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  is  as  simple  and  efficient 
(adopting  the  plan  of  rolling  of  Mr.  Sinclair)  as 
can  be  desired. 

7th.  Yielding,  as  I am  always  ready  to  do,  to 
practical  opinions,  when  they  are  found  pretty  ge- 
nerally to  agree,  I am  disposed  to  think  the  present 
mode  of  fixing  the  chairs  to  the  blocks,  with  a 
wooden  plug  and  iron  pin,  is,  from  its  simplicity 
and  convenience,  the  most  recommendable. 

Lastly.  I am  strongly  convinced  that  no  change 
or  modification  of  form  will  produce  any  essential 
improvement,  till  greater  uniformity  be  enforced  in 
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the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  rails  and  chairs, 
and  greater  attention  paid  to  the  parallelism  of  the 
blocks,  and  to  a proper  adjustment  of  the  distances 
of  the  ends  of  the  rails  from  each  other  to  allow  for 
expansion  and  contraction. 

In  now  concluding  this  report,  I think  it  my  duty 
to  state,  that  should  it  be  found  to  contain  any 
valuable  facts  or  information,  it  is  indebted  for  them 
to  the  facilities  and  conveniences  with  which  the 
deputation  were  supplied  by  the  directors  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  to  whom  also  I feel 
great  obligation  for  many  personal  accommodations 
and  attention.  And  I am  sure  that  I am  only  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  my  coadjutors, 
Isaac  Solly,  and  Thomas  Tooke,  Esqrs.,  who  formed 
the  London  Deputation,  in  expressing  our  warm 
acknowledgments  to  Theodore  W.  Rathbom,  Esq., 
for  the  hearty  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he 
entertained  us  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
we  were  engaged  in  the  experiments  and  investi- 
gations, which  I have  great  reason  to  hope  will  be 
found  to  have  led  to  some  useful  results,  and  to 
which  we  shall  never  recur  without  the  most  gra- 
tifying recollections  of  the  bounteous  and  cheerful 
hospitality  of  Alerton  Priory. 
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COMTAlKINt; 


THEORETICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

ON  TUN  SrrKCT  OF  THE  « 

UEFLF.CrrON  OF  RAILS,  INCLINED  PLANF.S,  AND  GRADIENTS, 

rrc,,  F.TC. 


To  determine  the  Influence  of  the  Deflection  of  an  elastic  Bar  to 
tlie  Motion  of  a Body  passing  over  it,  the  Bar  being  supported 
at  its  two  extremities. 

1 . Lkt  a C B represent  an  elastic  bar,  supported  at  its  middle 
point  and  loaded  at  its  extremities  with  two  equal  weights,  w,  w. 
Then  the  deflection  of  the  two  ends  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  same  bar  supported  at  its  ends  and  loaded  with  a 
weight  2 w at  its  middle  poinL 
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Z.  Let  A CB,  fig.  2,  be  the  same  bar  supported  at  any  point  C, 
dividing  the  beam  into  two  lengths  m,  a,  and  loaded  at  B by  a 

weight  and  at  A by  a weight  ~ (/being  the  whole  length), 


so  that  the  beam  may  be  still  in  eqiiilibrio  on  the  support  C,  and 
the  sum  of  the  two  weights  equal  to  2 w,  as  before.  Then  C b 
will  be  the  deflection  of  the  point  A,  and  Ca  of  the  point  B, 
C e being  a mean  deflection,  as  referred  to  the  oblique  line  A B, 
and  this  deflection  C e will  be  the  same  as  if  the  beam  was  sup- 
ported at  A and  B in  a horizontal  line,  and  loaded  at  C with  a 
weight  2 m,  the  deflections  being  considered  as  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  length. 

In  6g.  I,  let  the  element  of  deflection  at  C be  A,  then 
the  whole  deflection,  being  as  the  element  of  deflection  into 
the  square  of  the  length,  we  may  represent  by  ^ /'A. 

But  the  element  of  deflection  in  the  same  beam  is  as  the  strain ; 
and  the  strain  at  C in  fig.  2,  is  to  that  in  fig.  I,  as  mn  : ^ /*. 
Therefore,  in  fig.  2, 


the  element  of  deflection 


a'= 


4»nn 


. , • n r-  4»n’n  , 

and  the  deflection  L a— — — A — '4', 


. , n . 4 ni  n' 

the  deflection  L 6= — p— A = -, 


4»»n(rn’-n’) 

and  oa= — — i. 


Consequently,  the  sine  of  the  inclination,  or  of  the  angle  A B a 
4 m n (m” — n‘) 

~ / • 

And  this  is  precisely  the  inclination  the  tangent  C t would  have, 
if  the  beam  were  turned  about  C till  A B became  horizontal, 
and  therefore  the  same  as  the  tangent  Cl  would  have,  if  the  beam 
were  supported  at  its  ends,  and  loaded  at  C with  a weight  2 n>; 
and  it  is  this  inclination  which  forms  the  impediment  to  the 
motion  of  the  body  along  the  plain  face  of  the  bar. 
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3,  To  find  the  point  where  this  inclination  is  the  greatest, 
we  have 

5 m + n=/ 
mn  (to’ — n’)=:a  max. 
or,  TO  (/— to)  (!2 /to  — /’):i:a  max. 
or,  — 2 /m’  + 3 /’to'— /’»«=a  max. 
wlienee,  — 6 /m’  + C /’to  — /’  = 0, 

TO* — / mz:  — ] /’ 

TO  =i  / (I  + ✓ J) 

a=J /(1  + v/i). 

When  TO  and  n have  these  values,  the  inclination  of  the  tangent 
is  the  greatest,  and  consequently  at  that  point  the  resistance  to 
the  motion  is  the  greatest.  It  is  shown  that  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  inclination  is  expressed  generally  by 
4 TO  n (m’ — n") 

P • 


Calling  /=1,  this  is  S(  X ✓J=-384. 

Now  the  inclination  of  a plane  of  half  tlie  length  of  the  bar,  vix. 
^ /,  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  central  deflection,  viz.  \ f A — 
(with  which  this  case  is  frequently  but  erroneously  confounded) 

I [t 

would  when  / =:  1 be  proportional  to  ^ = *fi.  That  is,  the 

greatest  resistance  a heavy  load  experiences  in  consequence  of 
the  deflection  of  the  bar  over  which  it  passes,  is  to  the  constant 
resistance  it  would  experience  in  ascending  an  inclined  plane, 
whose  height  is  equal  to  the  central  deflection,  as  -384  to  -50, 
or  nearly  as  3 to  4.  The  former,  moreover,  acts  only  for  an 
instant,  and  begins  and  terminates  in  zero,  while  the  other  re- 
mains constant  throughout. 

To  compare  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  in  the  two  cases, 
let  us  consider  still  /=1,  then  the  general  expression  for  the 
resistance  at  any  point,  viz. 

4 TO  N (to’ — n*) 

P 


becomes  4 ( — 2 3 to’—  m) 

11  11 
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and  thii  multiplied  by  the  differential  of  m, 

gives  4 ( — 2 to’ + 3 to’ — to)  dm 
the  integral  of  which  between  the  values 
m—\  and  in  = l,  is 

While  the  sum  of  all  the  constant  resistances  -5  for  the  half  length 

=Jxi=i. 

That  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  variable  resistances  to  a load  by 
the  deflection  of  the  bar  over  which  it  passes,  is  exactly  half  the 
resistance  the  load  would  experience  in  ascending  a plane  of 
the  same  half  length,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  central 
deflection  of  the  same  bar. 

Now  the  resistance  on  such  a plane,  the  central  deflection 
being  S,  which  is  to  he  considered  the  height  of  the  plane, 

, 2 i 

its  length  being  1 1,  is  consequently  the  resistance  of  a bar 

S 

only  deflected  to  the  same  extent  will  be  j. 

4.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  is  the  resistance  to  the 
ascent  of  the  body  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  up  to  the  prop ; 
and  if,  as  has  been  assumed  by  some  persons,  as  much 
power  was  gained  in  the  descent  as  was  lost  in  the  ascent, 
the  odds  would  be  made  all  even,  and  the  deflection  of  the 
bar  would  be  no  impediment ; but  that  assumption  is  altogether 
erroneous,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  In  fact,  the  gain  from 
descent  is  so  exceedingly  small  in  such  short  planes  as  we  are 
here  considering,  that  it  may  be  wholly  rejected ; so  that  in  a 
plane  supposed  perfectly  horizontal,  the  retardation,  or  additional 
resistance  to  the  carriages,  caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  bar, 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  carriage  being  carried  up  a plane  of 

i 

half  the  whole  length  on  a slope  equal  to  the  other  half  being 

horizontal,  or,  which  is  the  same,  on  one  entire  ascending  plane, 
. S . . 

whose  slope  is  — where  I is  the  distance  between  the  props, 
and  i the  central  deflection.  Having,  thus,  the  resistance  due  to 
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deflection  estimated  on  a continually  rising  plane,  the  resistance 
per  ton  becomes  known,  and  consequently  the  exact  numerical 
increase  of  engine  power  which  is  necessary  to  overcome  that 
resistance.  Computing  in  this  way,  it  appears  that  the  effect  of 
deflection  on  the  several  bars  whose  sections  are  given  in  p.  433, 
et  seq.  produce  resistances  equivalent  to  planes  of  the  following 
slopes ; viz. 


BMriDK 
ditUnccifc 
ft.  in. 

3 0 

DcflecUoot. 

•024 

Equlvftlent 

plane*. 

I in  3000 

Incrcaae  power 
per  ton. 

•75  lbs. 

3 

9 

•037 

I in  2432 

•92  lbs. 

4 

0 

•041 

1 in  2341 

•95  lbs. 

5 

0 

•064 

1 in  1875 

1-2  lbs. 

6 

0 

•082 

1 in  1756 

1-3  lbs. 

5.  These  being  important  considerations  in  the  economy  of 
railways,  and  feeling  that  what  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  a 
mathematician,  cannot  be  equally  so  to  persons  not  in  the  habit 
of  following  such  trains  of  reasoning,  I had  a little  model  made, 
representing  one  length  of  rail,  the  distance  of  the  supports 
being  30  inches ; the  bars  are  drawn  steel,  | inch  by  ^ ; the 
load  with  the  carriage  weighs  134  ounces,  and  the  deflection 
with  that  weight  is  nearly  half  an  inch.  The  model  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  page,  with  the  scale,  in  which  weights 
are  placed  for  illustrating  the  points  in  question.  From  A to  B 
was  laid  a well-planed  piece  of  wood,  on  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  railway  bars  were  secured  at  their  proper  parallel 
distance.  The  end  of  the  model  A being  now  raised,  this  plane 
was  made  to  he  truly  horizontal ; weights  were  then  gradually 
put  into  the  scale  till  that  weight  was  found  which  just  balanced 
the  friction,  and  which  was  found  to  be  exactly  5 ounces,  in- 
cluding the  scale. 

The  model  was  then  placed  in  its  natural  position,  the  base  CD 
accurately  levelled,  and  the  carriage  placed  on  the  unsupported 
bars,  the  weight  being  thrown  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the 
front  wheels  only ; 5 ounces  due  to  friction  were  introduced. 
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and  weights  gradually  added ; as  each  ounce  was  introduced  the 
carriage  advanced,  and  with  1 6 ounces  it  rose  over  the  point  E, 
where  the  resistance  was  the  greatest,  and  was  then  accelerated 
to  the  end.  E,  according  to  the  preceding  investigation,  was 
a little  beyond  the  half  of  the  half  length,  and  the  same  was 
distinctly  indicated  by  the  experiment.  At  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve  the  resistance  was  the  same  as  on  the  horizontal  plane, 
as  it  was  also  at  the  end  B,  which  are  both  likewise  consistent 
with  the  investigation. 

The  bars  were  now  removed,  and  the  plane  already  men* 
tinned  placed  from  A to  B,  inclining  so  that  the  bars  passed 
exactly  through  the  point  F,  when  it  was  found  that  the  weight 
necessary  to  balance  the  carriage  and  friction  was  19^  ounces. 
The  greatest  resistance,  therefore,  on  the  deflected  bars  was  to 
the  resistance  on  this  plane  as 

(16—5)  to  (19J— 5),  or  as  11  to  14J, 
which  is  also  very  closely  approximative  to  what  is  given  by  the 
theory.  The  only  doubt,  therefore,  which  can  remain,  is  how 
far  I ought  to  reject  as  inconsiderable  any  increase  of  power  on 
the  descending  side.  This  point  cannot  be  met  experimentally, 
and  I am  therefore  obliged  here  to  depend  only  on  demonstration. 
The  case  certainly  involves  no  great  difficulty  of  conception  as  a 
mere  question  of  theoretical  mechanics,  having,  however,  been 
treated  on  different  principles  by  persons  of  considerable  scien- 
tific eminence,  I should  have  been  glad  to  have  exhibited  the 
effect  experimentally ; but  as  the  whole  turns  upon  velocity, 
this  is  impossible.  The  demonstration  alluded  to  is  involved 
in  the  princi{des  explained  in  the  following  section. 


On  the  Law!  which  gorern  the  action  of  Locomotive  Engine* 
on  Railways. 

6.  At  this  time  when  a novel  application  of  a powerful 
mechanical  agent  is  being  nuule  over  so  many  miles  of  this 
country,  and  different  public  companies  are  competing  with 
each  other  to  effect  the  same  object  by  different  lines,  it  is 
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desirable  that  some  certain  rules  should  be  established  of 
estimating  the  effects  of  the  same  engine  on  different  loads 
and  of  the  several  ascending  and  descending  planes  which 
necessarily  occur  in  all,  in  order  thereby  to  form  a just 
comparison  of  their  respective  mechanical  merits.  These 
questions  have  been  examined  by  different  writers,  but  un- 
fortunately without  coming  to  any  fixed  conclusion,  in  fact, 
both  the  theory  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  mechanics 
involve  points  of  consideration  which  are  liable  to  lead  to 
some  discrepancies  according  to  the  views  which  may  be  taken 
of  them. 

One  of  the  prevailing  defects  in  many  of  these  solutions  is, 
that  of  assuming  that  the  engine  power  required  for  different 
loads  on  a horizontal  plane  is  proportional  to  the  power  of 
traction  requisite  to  produce  the  motion,  whereas  the  expense 
of  engine  power  has  no  definite  ratio  to  the  force  of  traction, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  forces  which  must  be  overcome 
before  any  motion  can  be  impressed  on  the  load. 

Thus,  for  example,  before  any  motion  can  be  produced  on 
the  load,  whether  it  be  great  or  small,  the  following  resistances 
must  be  overcome,  viz. — 

1st.  The  friction  of  the  engine  gear. 

Sd.  The  friction  of  the  wheels  and  axles  of  the  engine  and 
tender. 

5d.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pistons. 

The  power  or  quantity  of  steam  thus  expended  every  stroke 
of  the  engine,  before  any  effect  can  l>e  transmitted  to  the  load, 
is  very  considerable,  in  many  cases  quite  as  much  as  is  employed 
for  actual  traction*. 

* Our  engineers  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  power  of  high  pree- 
•ure  engiiiee  bjr  the  pressure  of  the  steam  as  exhibited  or  limited  by  the 
safety  valve,  tliat  is,  by  the  pressure  above  the  atmosphere,  and  this  is 
quite  correct  while  comparing  the  effective  power  of  different  engines; 
but  in  estimating  the  expenditure  of  steam  to  produce  this  dispossble  power, 
the  whole  elasticity  of  the  steam  must  be  considered. 
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7.  Another  source  of  error  has  been,  according  to  my  view  of 
the  subject,  by  confounding  what  may  be  called  the  statical  and 
dynamical  effects  of  friction.  Thus,  supposing  the  inclination 
of  a descending  plane  to  be  such  as  just  to  balance  the  friction 
when  the  body  is  at  rest,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it 
would  continue  to  balance  it  at  all  velocities,  without  regard  to 
the  law  of  the  force  by  which  the  body  is  affected,  which  is  such 
that  equal  quantities  of  steam  are  producible  in  equal  times, 
and  consequently  such  that  the  pressure  at  any  time  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  velocity*,  whereas  the  force  of  gravity  is 
constant  at  all  velocities ; or  which  is  the  same,  the  whole  re- 
tardation from  friction  down  a given  plane  is  the  same  at  all 
velocities,  whereas  the  effect  of  gravity  depends  only  on  the 
time  of  descent. 

Amongst  the  writers,  who  have  contributed  most  to  elucidate 
the  laws  of  action  in  locomotive  engines,  we  ought  to  distinguish 
M.  Pambour  a French  engineer,  who,  after  many  judiciously 
conducted  experiments  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and 
on  the  Darlington  lines  of  railway,  has  arrived  at  numerical 
results,  which  appear  in  every  respect  to  be  entitled  to  entire 
confidence ; according  to  these — 

1st.  The  friction  of  the  engine  gear  alone,  that  is,  without  a 
load,  amounts  on  an  average  of  several  engines,  to  6 lbs.  per 
ton  of  the  weight  of  the  engine,  as  applied  to  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel. 

2d.  That  the  friction  of  the  wheels,  axles,  &c.  of  the  engine 
and  tender  is  9 lbs.  per  ton. 

3d.  That  the  friction  of  the  waggons,  without  the  engine  and 

* This  is  admitted  as  a general  law  in  the  production  of  steam  in 
stationary  engines;  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  holds  good  in 
locomotives,  because  the  draft  being  increased  by  the  ejection  of  the  steam 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  chimney,  it  is  supposed  by  some  engineers  that 
the  more  rapid  the  velocity  the  more  will  be  the  combustion ; on  the  other 
hand  it  is  contended,  that  although  the  ejection  is  more  rapid,  the  steam 
is  more  rarefied,  and  that  the  effect  is  therefore  the  same,  at  least  at  all 
practicable  velocities. 
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tender,  is  8 lbs.  per  ton,  including  the  weight  of  the  waggons 
and  load. 

4th.  That  the  friction  on  the  engine  gear  is,  at  a medium, 
1 lb.  additional  per  ton,  for  every  ton  weight  of  the  load  and 
waggons. 

5th.  M.  Pambour,  who,  as  far  as  1 know,  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  distinctly  introduced  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  pistons,  estimates  that  pressure  at  14'7  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

6th.  Lastly,  it  is  assumed,  that  equal  quantities  of  steam  are 
producible  in  equal  times ; and  consequently,  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the  piston,  at  any  time,  is  inversely  as  the  velocity. 

8.  Let  now 

W denote  the  tons’  weight  of  the  engine. 

w the  tons’  weight  of  tender. 

L the  tons’  weight  of  the  waggons  and  load. 

L'  the  gross  load,  including  the  engine,  tender,  &c. 

'I'hen  the  force  necessary  to  be  applied  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  to  balance  these  resistances  alone,  will  be 
6 W + 9 ( W + ,r) -I- 9 L n 6 W -f- 9*  L. 

To  this,  is  to  be  added  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  its 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  pistons,  viz. 

2d*7rXl4-7, 

d'n  being  the  area  of  one  piston  in  inches,  and  14*7  the  number 
of  lbs.  pressure  per  inch. 

But  this  last  resistance  being  only  overcome  with  the  velocity 
of  the  piston,  must  be  transferred  to  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  where  tlie  other  resistances  are  estimated.  Taking 
therefore  D to  denote  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  / for  tlie 
length  of  stroke,  we  have 

4Dir:  2/::  J2d'xXU7  : [ 

which  is  the  force  that  must  be  applied  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  to  balance  the  pressure  on  the  piston. 
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liCt  this  be  denoted  by  A,  then  the  whole  force  requisite  to 
balance  the  resistance  on  a horizontal  plane,  is 
A + 6W  + 9L'. 

And  as  the  sum  of  the  first  two  terras  is  constant,  call 
A + 6 W=C, 

then  the  whole  resistance  will  be  expressed  simply  by 
C + 9L'. 

And  suppose,  that  the  observed  horizontal  velocity  with  this 
load,  is  e,  and  it  be  required  to  determine  the  velocity  the  same 
enf'ine  would  impress  on  a gross  load  L'',  we  should  have 

(C;  + 9L')e=e'(C  + 9L"). 

vv,  • 

hence  c — r -,-,  v. 

C 1-U  L 


9.  In  an  observed  exi>criment,  let  the  weight  of  the  engine 
W = 1 2 tons,  of  the  tender  rt=:G  tons,  and  L=83  tons ; and 
consequently  L'=100  tons,  and  the  velocity  v—25  miles  per 
hour.  And,  in  another  case,  let  the  load  be  one  half,  or  41  tons, 
and  therefore  the  gross  load  L'’=59  tons ; and  let  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine  be  as  follows,  viz.  diameter  of  piston 
12inches=(/,  the  length  of  stroke  /=1.J  foot,  and  diameter  of 
drawing  wheels  D::z5  feet. 

Then  An = G.'Jolbs. 

6 W n 73 


Then  C ~ 707 
And  in  the  first  case  9 L'  =900  lbs. 
in  the  second  9L'=6Jllbs. 

And  substituting  these  numbers  in  the  above  expression,  we 
find 

' c+9i;  , 

'■=  C + 9L'  = 


So  that  diminishing  the  lo-td  by  one  lialf,  only  increases  the 
velocity  about  7\  miles  per  hour. 
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If,  on  the  other  band,  the  velocity  v—%5  was  that  observed 
on  the  half  load,  we  should  have 


707  + 531 
7W+900 


X25  = 19J  miles. 


That  is,  the  double  load  is  carried  by  the  same  engine,  and 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  power,  at  nearly  |ths  the  speed 
of  the  single  load, — results  which  are  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  practical  experience. 


On  the  Effect  of  Gradients. 

10.  As  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject,  pro- 
bably arising  more  from  imperfect  definition,  than  from  any 
other  cause,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  subject  rather  more 
in  detail  than  would  be  otherwise  requisite. 

Let  us  therefore  take  a very  simple  theoretical  case,  by  sup- 
posing a body  free  from  friction  and  resistance  to  be  moving 
along  a horizontal  plane,  with  a certain  velocity,  which  we  may 
assume  to  be  32  feet  per  second,  and  that  it  arrives  at  the  foot 
of  a plane,  rising  1 6 feet ; then,  by  the  known  laws  of  mechanics, 
the  body  in  this  particular  case  will  arrive  at  the  top  of  the 
plane,  and  at  that  point  will  have  lost  all  its  velocity ; but  if 
there  it  meeta  an  equal  descending  plane,  it  will  in  its  progress 
down,  acquire  at  the  bottom,  the  same  velocity  it  had  at  first. 
In  this  respect,  tlierefore,  it  may  be  said  to  have  lost  no  force, 
because  its  first  and  last  velocities  are  equal ; but,  as  the  time 
of  the  body  ascending  one  plane  and  descending  the  other,  will 
be  double  that  with  which  it  would  have  passed  over  the  same 
horizontal  distance  with  its  first  velocity,  it  will  have  lost  time; 
and  a loss  of  mechanical  effect  is  thus  sustained. 

11.  If  now,  instead  of  a body  free  from  friction  and  resist*' 
ance,  we  take  the  case  of  a locomotive  engine,  moving  with  the 
same  velocity,  and  suppose  it  to  possess,  within  itself,  a power 
so  exerted  as  just  to  balance  the  friction  at  all  velocities,  that 
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is,  as  acting  upon  the  piston  throughout  the  journey  witli  a uni- 
form pressure,  then  this  body  will  not  mechanically  differ  from 
the  former,  that  is,  it  will  ascend  and  descend  the  plane  ac- 
cording to  the  same  laws,  and  there  would  still  be  no  loss  of 
power,  but  a loss  of  time  only  ; for,  according  to  this  view  of 
the  question,  the  quantity  of  steam  power  expended  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  body  had  passed  along  the  base  of  the  two 
planes  (rejecting  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  base  and 
plane  itself  as  altogether  inconsiderable). 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  steam 
power  thus  assumed,  is  not  that  which  occurs  in  the  actual 
machine : for,  as  the  steam  itself  can  only  be  generated  at  a 
certain  rate,  it  follows,  that  its  pressure  will  vary  according  to 
the  rate  of  motion,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  applied,  as 
supposed  above,  only  to  overcome  the  friction,  it  will  act  on  the 
ascending  plane  to  aid  in  the  ascent ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  the  descending  plane  the  natural  gravitating  power  will  assist 
in  overcoming  the  friction.  The  two  forces  thus  act  conjointly, 
and  being  subject  to  different  laws,  the  question  of  gain  or 
loss  of  power  becomes  rather  complicated.  If  we  examine  our 
first  two  supposititious  cases,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  original  velocity  depends  upon  the  time  of  ascent 
and  descent  being  equal,  so  that  all  the  velocity  lost  by  the 
ascent  is  regained  in  the  descent ; but  in  the  actual  case,  the 
time  of  ascent  exceeds  that  of  the  descent,  and  there  is  not 
therefore  time  for  gravity  to  restore  on  the  descending  side  all 
the  velocity  lost  on  the  ascending  side  ; and  a loss  both  of  time 
and  power  (which  are  equivalent  in  a locomotive  engine)  is  sus- 
tained accordingly. 

12.  It  is  clear,  that  when  a locomotive  engine  and  train,  pro- 
ceeding with  a given  horizontal  velocity,  arrive  at  the  foot  of 
an  ascending  plane,  its  motion  from  that  point  will  be  retarded 
till  the  increased  pressure  of  the  steam  is  sufficient  to  balance 
the  increased  force  of  traction  and  friction,  after  which  the 
motion  will  continue  uniform.  And  when  the  engine  and  train. 
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proceeding  at  the  same  velocity,  arrives  at  the  top  of  a de- 
scending plane,  the  motion  down  will  be  accelerated  till  the  re- 
duced pressure  of  the  steam  due  to  the  increased  velocity  is  just 
such  as  to  balance  the  difference  between  the  two  opposite 
forces  of  friction  and  gravity,  when  also  the  descending  velocity 
will  become  uniform  also. 


13.  I^t  us  now  endeavour  to  get  an  expression  for  the  ac- 
celerating forces  above  referred  to. 

We  have  seen,  that  with  a gross  load  L',  the  force  of  traction 
on  a horizontal  plane  is  expressed  in  lbs.  by  C + 9 L' ; and  let 

^ be  taken  to  denote  the  force  as  a fraction  of  the 

22  WL  / 

load,  the  corresponding  velocity  being  v,  and  let  — , denote  the 

slope  of  the  plane,  or  the  height  divided  by  the  length,  and  let 
f)'  be  the  velocity  of  ascent  at  any  time,  then  the  steam  pressure 

being  inversely  as  the  velocity,  and  being  equal  to  -,  with  a 


velocity  c will,  at  the  velocity  v',  be  expressed  by 


The  increased  force  of  traction  in  lbs.  will  be 


2S40L' 


and 


For  we  have  seen,  that  the  friction  on  the  engine 


this  will  bring  on  an  increased  friction  on  the  engine  gear  of 
2240  L' 

~8  j ■ 

gear  amounts  to  ^th  of  the  whole  force  of  traction  ; if,  there- 
fore, we  again  divide  these  terms  by  2240  L',  as  before,  we  find 
that  the  actual  forces  in  operation,  are 

Urging  force...  or  steam  pressure. 

Retarding  force  the  original  retarding  force. 

Do.  do....  the  weight  of  body  on  the  plane. 


Do.  do....  — , increased  friction  of  engine  ircar. 

8 r o 
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And  therefore  the  whole  variable  force  is 

c 1 1 1 r— r'  9 

r / / * 8 r ~ r’f  8 s ’ 

14.  Precisely  the  same  forces  are  in  action  on  the  descend- 
ing plane,  but  is  now  an  urging  force,  and  acts  as  a 
s H j 

reduction  of  the  force  i.  The  expression,  therefore,  for  the 
descending  force  is 

E — V 9 
tt'f  8 * ' 

And  therefore, 

E-e'  9 _ 

will  be  a general  expression  for  the  variable  force  with  which 
the  engine  is  urged  along  any  plane  ascending  or  descending ; 
and  by  the  known  laws  of  variable  motions,  we  shall  have 

B— o'  9 dv d‘‘s 

V f 8f  dt  dl‘' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  here  to  reduce  and  integrate  this  ex- 
pression, because,  if  we  did,  it  would  lead  to  merely  a theoreti- 
cal result  not  applicable  to  the  real  case ; we  may  therefore  pass 
it  over  without  injury  to  the  inquiry,  the  real  object  of  which 
is,  not  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  result,  according  to  the 
theory  of  these  forces,  but  what  is  the  practical  result.  Theo- 
retically, we  may  find,  on  a descending  plane,  a velocity  of  100 
or  200  miles  per  hour,  or  even  an  infinite  velocity  ; but  practi- 
cally, if  these  results  were  attainable,  they  would  be  inadmis- 
sible ; leaving  therefore  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  real  practical  effect. 

15.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  for 
want  of  having  obtained  the  integration  in  question,  we  cannot 
estimate  the  immediate  effect  of  the  acceleration  or  retardation  ; 
we  may  in  all  cases  determine  the  velocity  of  ascent  or  descent 
after  the  acceleration  ceases,  that  is,  after  the  motion  becomes 
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uniform ; for,  in  this  case,  the  precedini^  value  of  the  force  4> 

becomes  zero,  so  that 

v~v'  9 

± — =0,  or  th.it 
/r  8s 


r — v'_ 9 

/o'  8 s 

And  from  this  we  may  ascertain  the  uniform  velocity  due  to 
any  slope,  or  the  slope  which  will  give  any  proposed  velocity. 


Suppose,  for  example,  it  were  required  to  find  the  inclina- 
tion which  would  produce  a final  uniform  velocity  rrge.  Sub- 
stituting 2 V for  o',  we  find. 


2f~  8s' 


Or 


1_  4 


Again,  to  find  the  slope  that  will  give  an  ultimate  uniform  velo- 
city ^th  greater  than  the  uniform  velocity  o,  we  have  only  to 
substitute  o'=|  o,  and  we  obtain, 

— o 1- 

6/  8s’  ’’  s “ 27/ 

And  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest  increased  speed  that  can,  with 
a due  regard  to  safety,  be  admitted  on  a descending  plane  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  greatest  slope  that  can  be  safely  de- 
scended with  the  steam  admission  valve  fully  open. 


16.  It  will  be  observed,  that  afler  the  motion  thus  becomes 
uniform,  the  loss  and  gain  of  time  and  power  on  the  ascending 
and  descending  planes  compensate  each  other,  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  space  passed  over  is  the  same  with  the  same 
power,  as  if  the  path  had  been  horizontal ; the  actual  loss  sus- 
tained being  only  during  the  period  of  acceleration  ; but  there 
is  this  important  consideration,  that  the  time  of  acceleration 
always  exceeds  that  of  retardation,  and  we  must  not  therefore 
conclude,  that  because  there  is  no  loss  when  the  motions  are 
uniform,  that  there  is  therefore  no  loss  actually  sustained  ; or 
that  that  loss  is  inconsiderable. 
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Let  us  suppose,  for  exaiu|)le,  that 
1 _ !) 

In  this  case  we  find,  that  tlie  velocity  of  usceiit,  aftei>  ihe  re- 
tardation ceases,  is  half  tlie  horizonUiI  velocity,  that  is  p — ^ r ; 
and,  on  the  descending  plane,  the  velocity  after  the  acceleration 
ceases,  is  infinite,  or  r’cz  infinity. 

The  former  velocity  r'z:  i r is  very  soon  attained,  hut  the 
latter  can  never  he  practically  actpiired  ; therefore,  theoretically, 
the  gain  on  the  descending  side  of  any  given  plane  whatever, 
can  never  compensate  the  loss  on  the  ascending  side.  This, 
though  apparently  an  extreme  case,  is  one  which  fretpiently 
occurs  in  practice,  and  is  selected  here  to  ]nit  the  question  in  a 
strong  light;  but  a similar  effect  takes  place  in  all  ascending 
and  descending  planes,  that  is,  the  time  of  acceleration  w ill  al- 
ways exceed  that  of  retardation,  and  a loss  both  of  time  and 
power  must  be  sustained  accordingly. 


1 7.  The  actual  loss  thus  occasioned  cannot,  as  has  been  staled, 
be  ascertained  theoretically  without  the  integration  of  the  pre- 
ceding formula,  nor  is  it  important  that  it  shoidd  while  looking 
only  for  practical  results  ; because  the  velocities  thus  computed 
could  not  be  admitted  into  practice  with  a due  regard  to  safety; 
let  us,  therefore,  now  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  the  (piestion 
as  limited  by  considerations  of  prudence,  that  is,  by  claiming 
no  more  advantage  for  the  descending  planes  than  is  consistent 
with  safety. 

These  limitations  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  perhajis  agreeably  to  the  usual  practice. 

1.  That  no  plane  on  which  the  train  would  be  accelerated 
with  the  steam  wholly  shut  off,  ought  to  he  descended  with 
more  than  the  uniform  horizontal  velocities.  .Such  are  all  planes 
1 8 

having  a slope  greater — ~ which  of  course  the 

brake  must  be  applied  to  prevent  acceleration. 

1 I 
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S.  That  all  those  planes  on  which  the  ultimate  velocity  would 
exceed  ^th  of  the  original  horizontal  velocity,  and  in  descending 
which,  therefore,  the  admission  of  steam  must  be  partly  shut  off, 
ought  not  to  be  descended  with  more  than  |ths  of  the  original 
velocity.  Such  are  all  planes  between 
18,1  4 

7“^®"  *“27/‘ 

All  planes  of  less  slope  than  this  last  will,  soon  afler  the  descent 
uf  the  body  commences,  take  up  their  uniform  velocity  without 
shutting  off  any  steam,  and  the  speed  down  them  may  he  com- 
puted from  the  formula 

ft 

f ■/  ~ ^ 

without  any  sensible  error. 

And  in  all  cases  the  ascending  velocity  which  soon  becomes 
uniform,  may  be  computed  by  the  formula 
r— ti' 9 


the  former  of  which  gives 


and  the  latter 


8 r * 

8 s-9/ 

8 t!  s 
8r  + 9/- 


1 8.  Hence,  in  estimating  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a de- 
scending plane,  we  must  claim  nothing  for  those  whose  slopes 

are  equal  to  or  exceed  - = 

^ t 9/ 

For  all  planes  whose  slopes  fall  between 


8 1 * 

97*"'‘i77 

we  may  claim  an  increased  velocity  of  \ th. 

4 

For  planes  of  less  slope  than  ■^yvthe  advantage  may  be  com- 
puted  by  the  first  of  the  above  formulae. 
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An<l  in  all  ca«ies  the  reduced  velocity  on  the  ascending  plane 
by  the  latter  formula. 


1!).  The  best  way  of  exhibiting  these  eft’ects  will  be  by  com- 
puting the  lengths  of  cipiivalent  horizontal  planes,  that  is,  the 
lengths  of  horizontal  planes  which  woidil  he  passed  over  in  the 
same  time,  ami  with  the  same  power  as  the  ascending  or  de- 
scending planes  in  question,  and  taking  these  lengths  as  the 
measure  of  their  mechanical  eft'ccts. 


Tims,  planes  sloping  more  than  (descending),  will  have 

for  their  equivalent  horizontal  plane  one  of  equal  length  to  the 
jdancs  themselves  ; descending  planes  having  slopes  between 

and 

will  have  their  equivalent  horizontal  planes  ^ths  of  their  own 

+ 

lengths.  And  planes  of  less  slope  than  have  their 

equivalent  planes  times  their  own  length,  and 

Lastly,  all  ascending  planes  will  have  their  equivalent  planes 


8 * + !)/. 


8 s 


times  their  own  length. 


20.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  table  has  been  com- 
puted, taking  the  dimensions  already  given  of  the  locomotive, 
page  475,  with  a gross  load  of  100  tons. 

According  to  those  data 

C jf  n 1/  _ 707  4 !>n0  _ J_  _ 1 
2240  L'  “ “224000  ~ ~ 

and  taking  the  several  planes,  each  1 mile,  the  length  of  the 
equivalent  planes  for  the  ascending  side  are  given  in  column  2, 
and  the  equivalent  descending  planes  in  column  .1 ; and  co- 
lumn 4 shows  the  mean  of  two,  ascending  and  descending. 

'I'hus  the  time  and  power  required  to  ascend  a plane  of  I In 
90,  one  mile  in  length,  would  carry  the  train  'VI 1 miles  on  a 

I 1 y 
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horizontal  plane.  The  time  to  descend  it  would  be  the  same  as 
to  go  over  the  same  mile  horizontally,  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
1-87,  that  is,  a mile  of  such  plane,  would  require  the  same  time 
to  pass  and  repass  it  as  would  admit  the  train  to  pass  and  repass 
1‘87  mile  on  a level. 


21.  Table  showing  the  equicalenl  horizontal  lines  to  the  several 
ascending  and  descending  planes  as  given  below.  The  power 
and  dimensions  of  the  Engine  being  as  stated  in  p.  475. 
The  gross  load,  including  Engine,  <^e.,  100  tons. 


Gradient«  or 
inclined  pUnes. 

Equivalent  horiiontal  line*. 

Mean 

effbet. 

A&cendin;;. 

Descending. 

1 in 

90 

2-74 

100 

1-87 

1 

100 

2-57 

100 

1-78 

1 

120 

2-31 

100 

1-65 

1 

140 

212 

100 

1-56 

1 

160 

2-00 

•83 

1-41 

1 

180 

1-87 

•83 

1-35 

1 

200 

1-78 

•83 

1-30 

1 

250 

1-63 

•83 

1-23 

1 

300 

1-62 

•83 

117 

1 

350 

1-46 

•83 

114 

I 

400 

1-39 

•83 

111 

1 

500 

1-31 

•83 

107 

1 

750 

1-21 

•83 

103 

1 

1000 

116 

•85 

1-01 

1 

1500 

110 

•90 

100 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  as  the  expression  C + 9 L' 

involves  a constant  quantity  C,  the  value  of  the  fraction 

will  vary  with  the  load.  Thus,  supposing  the  gross  load  to 
be  50  tons  instead  of  1 00  tons,  we  should  have 
C + 9L’_  1 _1 
2240  L'~  97  ~ f 

The  length  of  the  equivalent  planes,  therefore,  change  with  the 
load,  and  the  following  table  is  computed  for  the  same  engine, 
with  a load  of  50  tons. 
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22.  Table  showing  the  equivalent  horizontal  lines  to  the  several 
ascending  and  descending  planes  as  given  below.  The  power 
and  dimension  being  as  stated  in  p.  475.  The  gross  load, 
including  the  Engine,  Sfc.,  50  tons. 


Rquivajcnl  horizontal  tine». 


OradienU  or 
iudinctl  pUim. 

AKunding. 

Descending. 

Menn 

ettWt. 

) 

1 ill  »0 

2-21 

1*00 

1-81 

I too  1 

209 

I'OO 

1*54 

1 120  ! 

191 

1*00 

1-45 

1 140 

1-78 

•ai 

I-.39 

1 KiO 

1-88 

•ra 

1 '2.1 

1 180 

1-80 

•8a 

1 21 

1 200 

1-54 

•Kt 

118 

1 230 

1-44 

•83 

113 

1 .300 

i;«i 

•B3 

109 

1 a-V) 

1-.31 

•83 

1-07 

1 400 

1-27 

•83 

105 

1 .'lOo 

1-22 

•83 

103 

1 7&0 

115 

•Ho 

1-00 

1 1000 

111 

•80 

1-00 

1 1500 

107 

•98 

I 00 

23.  The  two  cases  above  computed,  of  gross  weights  of 
100  tons  and  50  tons,  are  .about  the  mean  of  the  luggage  and 
passenger  trains  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line.  And  in 
estimating  the  loss  occasioned  by  gradients  on  any  proposed  line, 
we  may  take  the  one  or  the  other  accordingly  as  the  traffic 
may  be  expected  to  consist  mostly  of  luggage  or  passengers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  computed  equivalent  length 
of  a line  of  railway,  (the  Bill  for  whieh  passed  last  session  of 
Parliament,)  from  Croydon  to  Dover ; the  data  being  assumed 
as  stated  in  the  table. 
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21.  T ABLE  shotehi/^  the  lengths  of  the  eqitintlriit  horizontal  planes 
for  the  several  gradients  on  the  South  Eastern  line,  between 
Croydon  and  Doeor.  Engine  as  before,  assumed  gross  weight 
100  tons. 


Di^Uiu-e. 

Gradinitk 

1 

I)  iac  or 
Kail. 

Kquivaltnl 
horixotital 
lines  frinn 
Croydon. 

f'kiuhalmt 
lioiironlal 
lines  from 
Umor. 

: 

l>ata  rniploycri. 

1 

M. 

CIi. 

M. 

Ch. 

M. 

(h. 

1 

1 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

22 

Weijfht  of  engine  . . 12  tons.  ^ 

1 

12 

1 ill  I. AO 

Riae« 

2 

28 

1 

12 

Do.  tender  . . 6 

I 

58 

1 lOO 

Ditto. 

4 

.34 

1 

56 

M'aggoiis  and  loads  82 

1 

14 

1 l.SO 

Ditto. 

2 

22 

1 

14 

(irons  weight  ....  100 

2 

58 

1 .330 

Ditto. 

3 

70 

2 

20 

Friction  of  load  8njs.per  tou. 

I 

68 

1 360 

Kail. 

1 

43 

O 

A3 

Kngiiie  and  tender  9 lbs.  do. 

1 

50 

1 100 

Ditto. 

] 

50 

4 

14 

7 

0 

1 :i3o 

Ditto. 

5 

67 

10 

26 

KiigiiiCKearwith-i-. 

r> 

0 

1 A26 

Ditto. 

4 

14 

6 

40 

out  load /<2 

1 

0 

LeveL 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Additional  at  1 lb.  per  ton. 

1 

40 

1 880 

Kiiic. 

1 

61 

1 

24 

2 

40 

1 330 

Fall 

2 

7 

3 

56 

Diameter  of  wheel  ..  5 feet. 

3 

0 

1 880 

Fall. 

2 

40 

3 

43 

Idength  of  stroke  • ■ . . 1 

4 

0 

1 1320 

Rii«o. 

4 

.36 

3 

53 

Diameter  of  piston  12  inches. 

1 

0 

1 2640 

Fall. 

0 

77 

1 

4 

Pressure  of  atmosphere. 

3 

0 

Izevcl. 

3 

0 

3 

0 

14*7  lbs.  per  inch. 

0 

0 

1 609 

Rise. 

II 

27 

7 

40 

2 

6B 

1 2950 

Fall. 

2 

60 

2 

79 

3 

49 

I 3:u) 

Rise. 

5 

27 

3 

1 

6 

40 

1 380 

Ditto. 

7 

60 

4 

47 

1 

42 

1 100 

Fall. 

1 

42 

3 

73 

1 

71 

1 3:<o 

Ditto. 

I 

46 

2 

63 

5 

A3 

I^cvel. 

A 

A3 

5 

A3 

0 

76 

1 336 

Fall. 

0 

63 

1 

32 

69 

37 

79 

9 

79 

37 

Aleaii  79  23 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  several  gradients  will 
cost  an  expenditure  of  time  and  power  which  would  have  car- 
ried the  train  10  miles  further  on  a horizontal  plane;  being  a 
loss  of  power  of  about  10  per  cent. 

It  w ill  be  observed  that  in  the  preceding  tables  the  whole  time 
of  ascent  is  considered  as  if  it  were  made  with  the  uniform 
velocity,  w hereas  the  commencement  of  the  ascent  is  more  rapid 
in  consequence  of  the  original  velocity  ; it  is,  however,  assumed 
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that  the  little  time  thus  (rained  is  lost  after  the  train  reaches  the 
top  of  the  plane  by  its  having  to  regain  its  original  horizontal 
velocity.  A similar  remark  applies  to  the  time  of  descent. 

To  obtain  a practical  case,  in  order  to  compare  the  preceding 
rules  with  practice,  I wrote  to  Mr,  K.  Stephenson,  and  was  fur- 
nished by  him  with  the  following : 


WIIARNCUFFE  ENGINE. 


In. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels 4 6 

I/ength  of  stroke  1 6 

Diameter  of  piston 0 1 ^ 

Mean  sjieed,  horizontal  plane,  with 

a loud  of  100  tons iiO  miles. 

Mean  speed  up  the  Kainhill  plain 

of  — , with  a load  of  50  tons 1;J 

96 

Weight  of  engine,  12  tons  ; tender,  6 tons. 

Let  us  now  assume  the  horizontal  velocity  of  20  miles,  as 
given,  and  compute  what  the  ascending  velocity  ought  to  be; 

First,  100 -pistils  gross  load, 

6 w ...  72 

J 

vith  118  tons. 


A= 


-■^^=  705 
118X9  =1062 


1“ 


1839 

C + 9L'  ...  -I839  and 


Again, 


6 w=  72 
A = 705 
68X9  = 612 

1389  and 


with  68  tons. 
1389  1 


2240  L'  ~110‘ 


1 

7 


And  as 


1389 


1839 


Milci. 

20 


St  lie.. 

27 
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the  rate  a load  of  .00  tons  would  be  carried  on  a horizontal 
plane  by  the  same  engine,  wc  have,  therefore,  by  the  formula 

r — c' 9 

vf  ~ 8s 

the  velocity  of  ascent,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephenson’s 
practical  experience,  is  12  miles  per  hour,  as  close  an  approxi- 
mation as  can  be  expected  in  such  a case. 

The  following  table  contains  a number  of  other  practical  ex- 
amples which  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a comparison  of  the 
results  with  the  formula.  They  arc  taken  from  the  experiments 

by  M.  Pambour,  on  levels  and  planes  of  ^ and 


Digitized  by  Google 


ON  rilK  KKKKCT  OF  GllADIKNTS.  4S9 


FROM  rAMBOl’R. 


Dewent 

S|H?cd, 

I*rci4  . 
of  steam. 

Speed. 

Press 

and  tender,  or  level. 

inilc». 

miles,  of  sicam. 

July  17* 
1^ 

1 Atla.1  2TiS 

n’n 

2647 

.'>4 

Jo 

14 

56 

July  23 

Do.  .■13-40 

not 

given 

6 

55 

July  31. 

Do.  40-15 

level 

16 

27i 

75 

51 

Auk 

Da  44  28 

not 

given 

375 

61 

July  24, 
1834. 

j Fury  .'>6*18 

level 

17-14 

55 

5r; 

631 

«8-5 

July  24, 
18.34. 

{ Do.  48  8 

level 

17-50 

55 

fKf) 

15 

67 

Aug.  4. 

Do.  3;-87 

level 

25-00 

52  5 

J« 

13-33 

55 

Aug.  1, 
1834. 

1 Vesta  SS't.’* 

level 

2!> 

50 

14-11 

55 

Aug.  1C, 
ia34. 

j Do.  37-4.3 

not  griven 

J, 

3-25 

58 

Du. 

Do.  .39-05 

not  given 

i, 

30 

66*  .1 

Aug.  15, 
1854. 

J IrfeHs  38-15 

level 

22-0 

48*5 

10 

48-5 

July  22, 
1834. 

j Vulran  .39-07 

not 

given 

11-42 

57-5 

July  22. 

Do.  41-32 

not  given 

18-75 

57-5 

Inches. 

Stroke. 

Diam.  W.  Weight 

Atlas 

..  Diam.  piston  12 

18  ill. 

feet. 

11*40  tons. 

Fury 

. 11 

16 

5 

8‘20 

Vesta  

• HI 

16 

5 

8-71 

Leeds  

. 11 

16 

rt 

7 07 

Vatican 

. 11 

16 

.*> 

8-34 

Atlas 

26-47  : 

14  or 

1 : 

■47 

Do. 

7-5 

1 : 

Fury 

....  17-14  : 

6-31 

1 : 

-37 

Do. 

15 

2 

-85 

Mean  1 : 

52 

Do. 

25-00  : 

13-33 

•63 

Vesta 

29-00  : 

14-11 

1 : 

■48 

licedi 

....  22-5  : 

10 

1 : 

■44 

7)367 

•52 

/ 
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TAB  r.E 

Showing  the  Specific  Grarity^  and  the  Weight  of  a Cubic  Foot  of 
various  Building  Materials, 

TI*e  specific ffTRvity  of  rain  w^ier  lieiiig  1000. 


M’oons. 


Acacia  (false)  

threc-thoriied 

Ash  (dry) 

Heech  (mean  sort) 



Birch 

Box  ( Dutch) 

(Turki*y) 

C'edar  (Indian)  

(’edar  (various  countries) 

(of  Lilmmis) 

Cherry  Tree  

Chestnut  (Sweet) 

(•hestiint  (Horst*) 

Cowrie 

Caress 

£Hm  (green)  

(seasoned)  

Fir  (Norway  Spruce) 

(Amerioiti) 

Larch  (seasoned)  (retl) 

(white) 

Mahogany  (Spanish) 

(Honduras) 

Oak  (green) 

(Irish  Bog).. 


f tiro 


(Adriatic) 

(American) 

(Kiiglish^  

(Dantaic) 

Pear  Tree  (dry) 

Pine  (American  Pilch)  (dry).. 

iSootch)  (dry) 

(Memel  and  Kiga) 

(American) 

Plane.  

Poona 


1 From 

To 

Prom 

To 

! lbs. 

U»<. 

74« 

. . 

820 

46 '75  .. 

51  '2.5 

Alt*:m 

676 

Mean  .. 

42-25 

r#!>n 

845 

43  12 

.52-81 

854 

4350  .. 

53:(7 

0!M) 

43  12  .. 

72t» 

45  00  .. 

10:10 

i:i->H 

04:17  .. 

83-(N> 

!l.>0 

1024 

.59:17  .. 

64 -IK) 

i:il5 

.. 

8218  .. 

.. 

753 

2831  .. 

47  06 

400 

4i03 

30  .37  . . 

:i7  68 

672 

* . 

741 

421K1  . , 

46-31 

.'1:1, i 

1815 

:«-45  . . 

42-81 

4k:i 

657 

.3U-IR  ■■ 

41  06 

570 

:iC-2«  . . 

04  4 

.. 

4«-23  . . 

40-93 

<»o:i 

940 

44  41  .. 

58-75 

. . 

588 

34  5C  . . 

:46  7.5 

ol2 

.32  00  . . 

465 

29  OG  . . 

496 

.. 

640 

3100  .. 

40  (M) 

364 

2275  .. 

816 

852 

51-00  .. 

53:10 

5<k) 

.35  00  . . 

1063 

1216 

GG-4,3  .. 

76-03 

1046 

65-37  • • 

!M)3 

62-OC  . . 

7f»2 

47-(H)  . . 

625 

39-OG  . . 

755 

.. 

47  24  . . 

646 

. 

7O8 

40-37  • • 

44  25 

741 

9:i6 

46-31  .. 

58-r»0 

.“>29 

696 

26-81  .. 

4:1.50 

466 

553 

29-12  .. 

34-56 

368 

23-00  . . 

."'.38 

.. 

648 

33-62  . . 

40.50 
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TABLE— (continued). 


Matbrial*. 

Spsdflc  gnvlUet. 

Weight  of  s rutMC  foot 
in 

Woods. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Poplar 

374 

• . 

529 

24-37  .. 

33-06 

Svcaniore 

590 

645 

.36-87  •• 

40-31 

TmUc  (dry) 

657 

. , 

KiJ 

41  06  .. 

52-00 

Walnut  Tree  (Oreen)  

920 

57*50  .. 

(do)  

616 

735 

38-50  .. 

45-93 

Wniow  (Green)  

619 

38-68  .. 

(dry)  

404 

•• 

.^08 

26-25  .. 

35-50 

Stones  and  Cements. 

2478 

Brick  (common ) . . 

1557 

2000 

97-31  .. 

125-00 

(stock) 

1641 

, , 

2166 

115-06  .. 

135-50 

(Duten  clinker)  ..••••• 

1462 

92-62  .. 

( Welsh  hre) 

2406 

150-60  .. 

Brick-work  

Mean 

. . 

1520 

Mean  .. 

95-00 

Chalk 

2:<i5 

.. 

2657 

144-68  .. 

160-06 

(Clunch) 

1869 

26.57 

116-81  .. 

166-00 

Flint 

2580 

2630 

101-25  .. 

164-37 

Granite 

2624 

, , 

3000 

164-00  .. 

187-46 

Marble  . • 

2580 

, . 

2840 

161-25  ... 

177-50 

Mortar  (hair)  dry • 

1384 

. , 

86  50  .. 

(various)  dry 

1414 

.. 

1893 

88:17  .. 

118-31 

PUster,  cast 

1286 

8o  :<7  .. 

Puxzolano 

2.570 

28,50 

ICO-62  .. 

178-12 

Serpentine 

2.561 

. . 

2683 

160-06  .. 

107-68 

Slate 

2512 

,, 

2888 

157-00  .. 

180-50 

Stone  (Bath) 

1975 

. , 

2491 

123-43  .. 

155-87 

(Blue  lias  Iime*stone)  . . 

2407 

1.54-18  .. 

(Bramley  fall) 

2506 

, » 

156-02  .. 

Stone,  (mean  of  varimts  kinds) 

2000 

2686 

125-00  .. 

167-87 

Stone-work 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  .. 

Do. 

(Yorkshire  paring) 

2356 

2507 

147-25  .. 

163-37 

Tile  (common) 

1815 

•• 

1858 

113-43  .. 

116-16 

Earths,  etc. 

Clay  (common) 

1919 

119-93  .. 

(with  gravel) • 

2560 

160-00  .. 

Coke 

744 

48-60  .. 

Coal 

1269 

1526 

79-31  .. 

96.37 

Karth  (common) 

1620 

. , 

2010 

95-00  .. 

126  3K) 

Gravel 

1749 

100-80  .. 

Lime  (quick)  

843 

. . 

52-08  .. 

Marl  a 

1600 

2870 

100- 

179-37 

Sand  (quartz)  

2750 

. • 

171-87  .. 

(common) — a . • 

1454 

• • 

1886 

90-87  .* 

117.87 
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MATSatALS. 

Specific  gravitie«. 

Weight  of  A cubic  foot 
in  IbH. 

Eartus,  etc. 
Shingle 

From 

1424 

To 

From 

Ibic 

89  00  . 

To 

lbs. 

Water  (Rain) 

inoii 

.. 

(fi-sV)  . 

. 

(Sea)  

1027 

6418  . 

Metals. 

Brass  fcaat) • . • 

8100 

5m*'2s")  . 

(wire)  plate) 

8441 

. . 8544 

527-58  . 

534-00 

Copper  ( cast) 

8C07 

537*03  . 

(sheet).. 

8786 

549*08  • 

Iron  (bar) 

7600 

..  7800 

475-00  . 

487-50 

(cast) 

7200 

. . 7600 

450*00  . 

475*00 

Lead 

11.^2 

. . 1 1407 

709-.W  . 

71283 

Pewter  ••  • 

7218 

.. 

453  00  . 

Platina  

21631 

l34.'i-68  . 

Steel 

7780 

. . 7840 

488  25  . 

400*00 

Tin 

7281 

. . 7298 

455-68  . 

458-18 

THE  END. 


G.  WooHfaH,  Printer.  fourt.  Skinner  Street,  Ixmdoii. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ARTICLES 


TO 

MR.  WEALE’S  CATALOGUE  LIST  OF  HIS  PUBLICATIONS 

ON 


ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING, 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES, 

ISSUED  AT  THE  COM.MENCE.MENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  YEAR,  AND  MAY  BE 
HAD,  WITH  THIS  SUPPLEMENT,  GRATIS. 


249. 


The  Public  Wokks  of  tlic  United  States  of  America,  in  imperial  folio,  20  very 
fine  plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  John  Le  Kenx,  in  the  best  style  of  lii.s  art, 
from  Drawings  specially  made  for  thi.s  Work  by  the  Editors,  Wni.  Strickland, 
C.E.,  Edward  H.  Gill,  C.E.,  and  Henry  R.  Campbell,  C.E.,  Esquires,  of 
Philadelpliia,  U.S.  Part  2 is  in  ]ireparation,  and  will  be  publi.slicd  in  De- 
cember, and  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  imblication  in  Part-s,  at  convenient 
intervals,  of  such  subjects  of  Civil  and  Meclianical  Engineering,  with 
Arcbitccturc,  us  will  doubtlessly  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  professional 
men  in  Europe.  Part  1,  price  20s,  contains; — 


1.  Front  Elevation  nf  the  Phil.vlelphia  Gas  Works. 

with  M>Die  detail  of  the  roofs. 

2.  Western  Half  of  Klank  Klevations  of  dUlo.  wUh 

some  detail  of  the  roofs. 

Diai;r<Tin«  of  the  I'hilatlelphia  Gas  Works. 

4.  Cle\‘niioii  of  Furnoee,  shewing  Retorts,  Hydraulic 

Main.  Standing  Ih)>es,  Ate.,  of  ditto. 

5.  Scciiou  of  Furiiart*.  >hewing  ditto,  ditto,  in  .Section, 
fi.  Cross  Sections  of  Retorts  and  Settings,  Plan  of  Fur- 
nace, of  ditto. 

7-  Top  Views  of  (iasometer,  Tank,  Water  Pipes, 
Street  Pipe,  Siphon.  Ccq..  of  ditto. 

H.  EIrvaiion  of  G.iManctcr  and  Tank.  Crow  Section  of 
Tank  Wall,  dec. 

U.  and  l«.  Plan  ofihe  PhiladelphjBOasWorlu,  Retort*. 
Water  Pijx-H,  Tar  Welt,  Wa»her,  Conden»*r  Pi|H*. 
PuiiKiiig  House.  Hvdraulk*  Main.  stf-ndingPI)H>s. 
l)»p  Uridgf  Purlf>inc  Boxes,  am- 

net  ting  Vailve  of  l^lrint•rs.  &r.,  of  ditto. 

II.  Side  and  Front  View  of  fondenser  Pij^.  Plan  of 
Furnace.  Cross  Section*  of  Furnace,  View  of  Con* 
dcnM;r  Pi{>c«,  Retort,  dec.,  of  ditto. 


plates. 

12.  Front  View  of  Gas  Meter,  Dial  Drum,  Governor, 

and  Siilc  View  of  Gas  Meter. 

13.  Top  and  Side  View  of  Washer,  Front  View  of 

WashtT,  Hydraulic  Main,  &c.,  of  Gas  Work«^ 

14.  Plan  of  the  RcceHer  D.nn  across  the  Swatara.  Penn- 

sylvania. erected  by  the  Union  Canal  Company  t 
Plan  of  .Abutment,  Section  of  Siuii^c,  Cross  Sec- 
tion of  Crib.  Sluice,  Backing  Dam,  ic..  Elevation 
of  Abutinc'nt,  Mound.  «kc. 

15.  Plan  of  the  Outlet  Loi^k*  on  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  at 

Plymouth,  Elevation,  section*,  Jtc. 

1C.  Elevation  of  Gates,  Mitre  Sill,  Collar  and  Clamp, 

<&c. 

17.  Triungulation  of  the  entrance  Into  the  Bay  of  l)c- 
l.'iwarc,  exhibiting  the  eaiicl  (lositior*  of  the  Cape* 
and  Shoals,  with  reference  to  the  Site  of  the 
Break  water. 

la  Map  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Works,  scale  20n 
feet  to  an  inch. 

1!).  Plan  for  Dam  No.  1,  eastern  division,  Sandy  and 
Beaver  Canal.  Ohio. 

2d.  Top  View  of  Abutment,  End  View,  6cc.,  of  ditto. 
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GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

It  is  ohterval  by  Sir  John  Hersehel  that  **  Geology,  in  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  objects  of  which  it 
treats,  undoubtedly  ranks,  in  the  «cale  of  the  scieiu'cs,  mxt  to  Astronomy;  like  .<istnmumy,  too,  Its  progress 
depends  on  the  continual  accumulation  of  obH*rv'atluns  ciirrlcd  on  for  ageH."  (Disc,  on  the  .Study  of  Nat.  Philosophy, 
p.  2H7.)  That  the  iinpoctance  which  Is  attached,  in  the  above  pah<uige,  to  this  brunch  of  science,  is  bi'ginnitig  to  U* 
generally  acknowlefiged.  is  evinced  by  the  great  attention  which  is  jiaid  in  the  piesrnt  day  to  geological  pursuits. 
While  m one  jHiInt  of  view  Geology  is  the  most  siteculativc  of  sciences.  It  is  in  another  that  which  has  the  most  direct 
and  practical  bearing  ujwm  the  pursuits  of  industry.  Agriculture,  iho  an  of  amsttuciing  and  repairing  Roads, 
t'anal*.  and  Wells.  Mining,  Building,  all  deiwnd  for  their  succt‘ssfu!  pursuit  u|>«m  a due  knowledge  in  those  eng.'igrd 
in  such  oiH-ralions.  and  ainjicqucmly  in  all  Ouwe  who  are  iu  any  way  (however  remotely)  interested  in  them.  (>f  the 
nature  of  the  soils  and  rocks  which  constitute  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  them,  and  of  the  liK'alitics  in  which 
those  most  suitcit  for  the  n-quired  ends  occur;  and  upon  such  a knowUdge  depends  not  only  the  ultimate  success  or 
failure  of  these  undertakings,  but  also  a due  appreciattou  of  the  diihcultk'S  to  )>c  encountered  in  them  and  the 
exiiemws  to  be  thereby  ineurrtd  in  their  prcMM-etitioa.  The  airrcrt  register  of  geological  •'  olmervations  carried  on 
for  ages'*  thus  becomes  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  to  professed  gcologbts,  but  to  all  who  would  l>e  considerctl 
as  wdl-infonncd  members  of  society ; ami  hence  the  value  ami  interest  to  all  such  of  Mnpfi,  which  are  the 

mo»t  simple  and  economical  registers  of  geological  facts.  Ce<»l(^cal  .Maps  of  such  |varticuiar  countricA  as  have  ix-en 
observed  with  sunU’lent  accuracy  are,  undoubtedly,  ahundam,  and  many  of  them  are  posscMcd  of  emi.ideiablc 
merit;  but  a*  the  interest  attaching  toauy  one  portion  of  hi.story  U heightem'd  by  viewing  it*  connexion  with  other 
portions,  and  aim|iaring  the  phenomeiu  which  they  nrcacnt  in  common,  or  noticing  the  |K>ints  in  which  they  dilFcr 
from  one  another,— so  the  value  yf  a knowlctlge  of  the  giology  of  any  one  country  is  enhanccil  by  its  b^ng  made 
a portion,  a chapter  a*  it  were,  of  the  of  other  countrics.'aiid  mori*  particulariy  of  tfu>«c 

eountrirt  which  arc  uniteil  with  It  by  geographical  proximity,  or  by  tk-s  of  common  interest.  Convlnad  ofihe 
UQ|iortancc  and  interest  which  thus  uecumes  altaehtd  to  the  cemparative  Geology  of  the  countries  of  Central  and 

"c 
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MR.  WEALE’S  SUPPLEMENTARA’  LIST. 


W«tmi  Eurt^,  Mr.  Wb.\lr  has  for  some  time  past  been  en/fagcd  in  the  prepara^n.  under  competent  super- 
intendence. of  a large  Gitoi.oofCAL  Mai*  of 

ENGLAND.  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND.  FRANCE.  GERMANY. 

SWITZERLAND.  AND  PORTIONS  OF  ITALY, 

AND  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  AND  PRUSSIAN  STATES. 

Without  entering  Into  an  enumeration  of  all  the  authorities  which  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparaHon  of  such 
a Map,  it  will  be  sufhricnt  here  to  state  that  It  I*  ba»cd  up<m  the  <>b»ervations  of  the  most  eniinent  Britiidi  and 
forei,<n  Cieol<wi»ls,  and  includes  in  a digested  form  the  most  recent  of  their  labours.  The  siie  of  the  Map  is 
inches  by  mche.s,  dimension*  which  unite  to  convenience  for  leference  the  practicability  of  a scale  *uflicicmiy 
lar*c  to  admit  of  the  insertkm  of  all  the  more  lrn|>ortam  geological  and  gw>graphical  features  of  the  countris^ 
delineated.  In  order  to  render  it  as  much  as  possible  an  exidbliion  tif  the  PAy«m/  OnfgrnpAy  a.s  well  as  the 
of  these  comttrles.  the  names  not  only  of  the  larger  river*,  but  also  of  their  tributaries,  as  well  as  of  unaller  stream*, 
have  been  InscrlOAl;  and  particular  atienli<»n  has  been  giv<m  to  the  correct  indication  of  the  numerous  small  grout*t 
and  chains  which  form  parts  of  the  mountain  systems  of  Uritain,  France,  Germany.  Switicrland,  and  Italy.  The 
elevation  attaineil  hv  the  higher  summit*  of  each  of  the  principal  chains  is  specineO  in  English  feet.  Exnibiting 
thris  the  geographical  as  well  as  geoU»gical  feature*  of  the  countries  rci>re*  ntc«l.  the  Map  is  well  cnlculated  to  form 
a useful  guide  iii  the  consideration  of  the  various  lines  of  Railroad  which  are  cither  con*tructc*d  or  in  progress 
thnuglKnil  various  parts  of  them. 

The  Map  1*  handsomely  engruvetl  on  steel,  and  the  varUnis  gesrlogical  forimtions  will  lie  beautifully  coloured  In 
accordance  with  the  »ystem  adopte<l  in  the  most  recent  works  of  English  geologist*  of  eminence. 

In  sheet,  coloured , 30s.  Mounted  on  rollers,  £3  2».  In  a case  for  the  library,  £i  2s. 


251. 


Papers  on  Iron  and  Steel, 
notes,  by 


Practical  and  E.’cperimenta!,  witli  copious  illustrative 
David  Mushet,  Esq. 


Honorari)  Member  of  the  Geolopirnl,  ami  the  Quebec  Literary  ami  Historical 
Societies ; of  the  Institnlion  of  Cicil  Emfmeers  of  Lomlou  ; CorrcsjHjndina 
Memixrof  the  Wernerian  Natural  Histon/ Soeiety,  Edinburyh.  Large  and  thick 
royal  8vo  volume,  with  several  plates,  in  extra  cloth  boards,  price  1/  IOa. 


" He  has  enriched  his  native  country  w'ith  a discovery,  which  is  invaluable:  he  has  suceeded  by  |iatient  and  la- 
borious investigation  in  evolving  the  properties  of  minerals,  the  mo*t  imponani  to  our  national  pros^riiy;  and  he 
has  fixed  the  clearest  principles  of  operation  in  all  matter*  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  It  is  clear 
to  any  one  who  even  cArcle>*ly  reficcts  upon  the  subject,  that  the  production  of  iron  from  the  fusion  and  separation  of 
the  part*  in  masses  of  iron-stime,  containing  a fiuctuating  quantity  of  the  ore  sought  to  be  extracted,  must  depend 
upon  a chemical  agency,  and  therefore  u)>on  a knowledge  of  comnin.ttion  and  dissolution,  which  can  alone  lie  ac- 
quires! by  K'|icated  experiments  and  bv  accuracy  of  obscrv.it  ion,  and  demand*  a knowledge  of  practical  philosophy, 
only  to  be  attained  by  a development  of  its  principles,  in  fact,  by  a discovery  through  art  of  nature**  secret  agency. 
In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  therefore,  the  material*  used,  the  component  parts  of  the  iron-stone  ilstdf,  their  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  cast-iron,  the  use  of  limestone  a.*  n cleanic-r  of  earthy  mixture*,  an  examination  into  the  efTeets 
prtMlucetl  by  the  nature,  compression,  and  velocity  of  the  blut : the  comparative  merits  of  cokes  and  charcoal,  the 
very  itmstruction  of  the  bla*t-fumaec  itself,  these  and  a thousand  other  ramifications  of  the  subject,  must  be  Iht* 
legilimat  * and  anxiou.s  themes  for  philosophical  enquiry.  Uuloas  one  shnuhl  be  well  acquRinic*!  with  tlie  varied 
charact*  r of  the  mitieral  relic*  fontaintnl  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  the  extent  an«l  benefit  of  Mr.  Mushet’s  labours 
can  hardly  Ik*  appreciated.  To  arrive  at  something  like  dcHnitr  terms,  dolinito  principles,  definite  knowledge,  and 
definite  conclusmns:  in  fact,  to  make  metallurgy  a science  was  his  aim,  and  In  that  he  has  been  triumphantly  «uc- 
cessful— and  yet  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  of  the  many  iron-ma-sters.  who  arc  dmly  leaping  the  benefit  of  hia 
researches.  Qaopting  his  noinenclaiure,  living  upon  hu  tuggestimis,  and  growing  rich  hy  hi*  experience,  there  arc 
scarcely  three  who  have  any  extensive  and  tnomugh  acquaint.-mcc  with  tne  science.  The  iKiprrs  conuiiir<l  in  the 
magninceni  volume  before  us,  comprise  the  result  of  his  ex|ierimeni*  from  time  to  lime.  Tnc  value  of  them  w en- 
hanced by  the  eopioiw  nnlen  appended  to  them,  comp,  islng  the  result*  of  later  exiierienci*.  For  instance,  wo  have  an 
elabarate  account  of  the  appUcation  of  heattnl  air  to  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  tables  of  Its  efftvt*.  Rcaidv*.  then*  is 
a nimf  invaluable  appendtx.  comprehending  an  analysta  of  all  (he  coals  found  in  the  great  coal  districu  of  England, 
where  the  xtnciting  and  mamifacUire  of  Iron  prevails ; an  analysi*  justly  descrilied  by  iu  author  as  * extensive-,* 

* laborious,’  * witimut  parallel,’  and  we  may  atld,  of  incalculable  advanioge  to  our  national  prosperity.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  fatigue  endured  upon  some  occAslons,  in  his  cx|ierimpnU  upon  the  shrinkage  and  expansion  of  coat  iron, 
Mr.  Mushet  presents  us  with  the  following  graphic  account * From  128  deg.  to  I34>  deg.  I frit  a smsatiou  of  cold 
similar  to  th.it  when  approaching  n fire  in  winter,  accompanied  by  a considerable  degree  of  shivering.  About  Ifio 
deg.  this  sensation  won*  off,  ana  I felt  corr.pantivelv  comfortable.  Perspiration  had  become  so  violent,  a*  to  oo»e 
through  .ill  parts  of  my  w.iUtcoit,  bnxx'hc*.  and  storking*.  The  workmen  who  c.irricd  the  metal  perspired  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  wet  their  large  sicking  trowser*  a»  if  they  had  been  soaked  in  water.  The  moUture  ran  in  such  tor- 
rent* from  their  face*  and  arms  a*  to  |>e  distinctly  heard  hissing  upon  the  heatcil  motilds.  Their  step  and  arms  were 
now  mure  agitated  thin  1 had  ever  before  observed,  and  the  sinews  all  over  their  IxMlio*  were  uncommonly  large  ami 
fell  infliuit  to  n grmt  degree.  Tw<»  men  performed  the  whole  labour  of  pouring:  so  that  each  of  them  in  32  mmutr< 
carried  half  n ton  of  metal  in  quantities,  in  hand  ladle*,  from  4»»  to  .V)  nound*  each  time.  The  snacc  gone  thn>ugh 
each  time,  the  return  with  the  empty  ladle  Included,  wa*  nearly  120  iWl,  or  fully  equal,  upon  tne  whole  travel,  to 
half  an  EnglUh  mile;  the  half  of  wftich  space  was  traversed  with  a ladle,  metal  included,  weighing  Rn  pounds.  One 
of  tho  men  immctlUtely  after  this  operation,  emptied  a pitcher  of  spring  water  at  one  draught,  which  I estimated  at 
five  Engli-h  pint*.  At  the  3rd  cast  the  thermometer  rose  to  164  deg.  When  the  cast  was  fiuishid  1 had  the  doors  ami 
vvinilnw*  Ahul.  ThU  made  the  real  state  of  the  mould*  visible.  The  IH,  24.  and  32-{K>unfk’r*  <cannon-ball)  were  ail 
nf  a dark  glowing  red  heat,  and  presentid  an  arid  and  inhospitable  glare,  with  which  it  w.i*  Impossible  long  to  exist.’ 
(pp.  M0.I,  4.|  what  will  tlie  I’habert*  and  other  fire-king*  say  to  this  } W'ould  the  o\cn  of  the  iilusUious.Frenrhman. 
cu-tenant  with  his  l>e«  f-*teak,  hive  prcduceil  by  Its  cooking  heat  and  effect  greater  than  the  following,  experienced 
by  the  *on  of  science  ‘ One  day  a spirit  of  wine  ihcrmomcUr  burst  in  iny  hand  with  a re|*ort  like  a pistol ;’  p. 
Wi»2.  We  must  mention  the  discovery  of  the  Blackb.ind,  or  Mu»hol-sione,  alluded  to  above,  as  one  instance  among 
many  of  the  solid  ailvantage*  derived  from  Mr.  Mushei’s  researches  to  the  country  at  large,  and  for  which  he  has 
earned  that  which  will  no  no'jbt  ho  cheerfully  actiinltd  to  him.  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  present  generation 
and  of  a jiostcTity  yet  to  come.  * The  discovery  of  thU  stone  wa.s  mailc  in  IHnl,  w lunj  1 was  engaged  in  ereclina  for 
myself  and  partners  the  Cahler  Iron  Work*.  Great  prejudice  was  cxciic.l  a ,Min»l  me  by  the  iron-master*  and  other* 
of  that  day  m presuming  to  class  iho  M»tW  coals  of  the  country  with  irou-«ton'  * fit  and  proper  for  the  bl.'ist-fumacr. 
Yet  that  discovery  ha*  elcvatwl  SctKland  to  a considemhie  rank  amongst  the  iron-making  nalions  of  Eurnj>e,  with 
resource*  still  in  store  that  may  be  c«m*idert*d  inexhaustilile.  But  such  arc  the  consolatory  offeeis  of  time  that  the 
disciiverer  of  lOni  is  no  longer  considered  the  intrusive  visionary  of  the  Ulioratory,  but  the  acknuwK'dged  benefarior 
of  hb  country  at  large,  and  particularly  of  an  extensive  class  of  coal  and  mine  projnielors  and  iron  mavlcrs,  who  have 
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tWrired  and  arc  still  deriving  great  wealth  from  this  important  discovery ; and  who.  In  the  spirit  of  grateful  acknow. 
ledgment.  have  pronounced  it  worthy  of  a crown  of  gold,  or  a mommu'ntal  record  upon  the  spot  where  the  dUcovery 
was  first  made.'  [Preface  p.  xvH.j  That  the  information  ounveyed  throughout  the  pagesof  this  volume,  in  a regular 
nnd  digestesl  fonn,  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the  world,  by  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  iron  upon  philoso- 
phical and  correct  prinriples,  we  cannot  for  a moment  doubt.  The  work  will  become  a standard  work,  and  we  trust 
Mr.  Mushet  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  fame  he  has  aenuired,  and  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  benefits  he  has  univer- 
sally diflfUsed.** — Ohueesterahire  Chrunide,  Sejit.  ifi,  IfWQ. 
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Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers, Vol.  IV'.,  4to,  30  jflate*,  extra  cloth  bound,  \l  8s. 

CONTENTS. 


Storming  of  Ghuanec. 

Note*  on  Brixen  and  Verona. 

Furnace*  for  heating  Shot. 

Steam  Apparatus  for  drying  Powder, 

On  blasting  Bock. 

Passage  of  the  Indus. 

On  lodging  Troop*  In  Fortresses  at  their  alarm  Posts. 
Well  St  Jersey. 

Be|H>rt  on  Ascension. 

Wait's  Weir  at  I.ong  Island. 

Cmn]rariwm  of  Convict  and  Civil  I.ahour  at  Bermuda. 
Iron  Hoofs  of  Storehouses  at  Plymouth. 

Safety-Box  for  connecting  Engine  with  Train. 


New  Wei^  Bridge  in  Woolwich  Dock-yard. 

Single  Cofflrnlam  in  Ditto. 

On  injt*eting  Cement  Into  Leaky  Joints  in  Masonrv. 

On  the  Employment  of  .Sand  in  Foundations  in  Marshy 
or  Soft  Soils. 

Gen.  Sir  John  Burgoync  <m  the  Blasting  of  Rocks. 

Improved  Crane*  manufactured  by  the  Uuturlcy  Com- 
pany. 

The  Midland  Counties  Railway*  Irun  Biiilgr*  over  the 
River  Trent,  near  Sawicy,  by  the  Buttcrlcy  Com- 
nanv. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Captain  Drummond,  R.E.,  Under- 
secretary of  State  fur  Ireland. 
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Ornamental  Iron  Work,  Gates,  Lodges,  Palisading,  &c.,  of  tlie  Royal  Parks,  iii- 
cliuliiig  the  Plans  of  Regent’s,  Hyde,  St.  James's,  and  Green  Parks,  with  the 
Entrances  to  the  Sultan’s  Palace  at  Constantinople,  50  jAatee,  imperial  4to, 
M-itli  a letter-jircss  description  of  the  recent  Improvements  in  the  Parks,  and 
the  Entrance  into  London,  half-bound  in  morocco,  price  2/  8s. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A LIST  OF  THE  SUDJECTS: 


r’lair*. 

1.  Gate*  to  the  Royal  Entrance  to  St.  James'*  Park. 

2.  Compartment  of  ditto,  enlarged. 

.1.  Plan  of  St.  Jame*'*  l*ark. 

4.  Plan  of  Hyde  Park. 

5.  IMan  of  Regent’*  Park. 

0.  Marble  Arch,  Buckingham  Palace;  plan  and  eleva- 
tion. 

7.  Pimlico  Lodge  of  ditto,  plan  and  elevation. 

H.  C'olonnaile,  llyde  Park,  entrance  from  Piccadilly, 
plan  and  elevation. 

fi.  Entrance  of  the  Green  Park,  Piccadilly,  front  and 
»lde  elevations  and  plan. 

10.  Hyde  Park  Lodge,  front  and  side  elevations  and 

plan. 

11.  Humane  Society  Receiving  House,  plan  and  i-ieva- 

tioii. 

12.  Grmvcnor  taxige,  front  and  side  elevations  and  plan. 

13.  .Stanhope  Lix^c.  front  and  siile  elevations  ami  plan. 

14.  Cumberland  Lodge,  front  and  side  etevatiou*  and 

plan. 

1.1.  Gloucester  Ixalgc.  clevathm  and  plan. 

Id.  Hanover  I.odge.  c!cvatk>D  ami  plan. 

17.  Lamp  at  Hyde  Park  Cerrner,  with  the  details. 

Ik.  Gates  centre  of  Colouiiade,  llyde  Park. 

If^.  i>etalU  of  ditto,  quarter  full  »iae. 

2u.  Railing  at  the  head  of  the  Serficntmc  River,  Dwarf 
Gate*  to  Royal  Kntranco,  Dwatf  Railing  to  I^Klgc, 
Hyde  Park. 

21.  Stanhope  Gate  Rails,  Hyde  l^ark. 

22.  Cumberland  Gate  Rails,  Hyde  Park. 

23.  Parts  and  Detail*  of  preewiing. 

24.  Railing.  Park  Square,  H^ent's  Park. 


Platr*. 

25.  York  Gates  Railing,  Regent's  Park. 

20.  Railing,  York  Terrace,  ditto. 

27.  Railing,  Chester  Tcrrare,  ditto. 

OT.  Railing  to  Cambridge  and  Gloucester  Terrace*,  ditto. 
2U.  Forit  gate  and  lialf  of  Carrlage-g^ttc,  Cambridge 
Place,  ditto. 

30.  Railing.  Glourcfler  Gate,  ditta 

31.  Railing,  Clarence  Gate,  ditto. 

32.  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

33.  Railing,  Hanover  Gates,  ditto. 

34.  Railing.  .Sussex  Terrace,  ditCo. 

3.1.  Railing,  Hnnover  Terrace,  ditto, 
if*.  Lamp  and  Railing,  CheUea  Hospital. 

37.  Part*  of  Iron  Work  ditto,  to  a larger  scale. 

3!l.  Gatrs,  Hampton  Court,  (Sir  C.  W ren.) 
nu.  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

40.  Parts  of  Iron  W ork,  ditto,  ditto, 

41.  Iron  Work  of  King**  Suirease,  diUo. 

42.  Iron  Work  of  Queen's  Staircase,  dlur». 

43.  Plan  and  RIevatiem  of  Entrance  laxige*  and  Iron 

Gate*  at  Greenwich,  (Sir  C Wren.) 

44.  Ditto,  ditto,  larger  scale. 

45.  Iron  Gates  at  Ounnershury  Park. 

46.  Plan.  Kleiation,  and  De'aiU  of  ditto. 

47.  Old  Buckingham  Palace  Entrani'e,  Iron  (•atia  in 

17:17. 


4tt.  I>am}i,  *-ilrling  Ca^’le, 

4tl  & 50.  Kirvationsof  tiatesand  Palisading  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Grand  Sultan  at  Constantiiionle. 

The  whole  made  applicable  as  working  rlrawing*. 
and  as  examples  of  a superior  style. 


With  two  beautiful  H-oo/l-ciit.i  hy  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  past  nnil  present  En- 
trances at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  suggested  for  insertion,  and  the  Drawings 
contrihuted  by  Deeimus  Burton,  Esq.,  Architect,  to  whom  Mr.  AVeale  is  nineli 
indohtod  for  other  coiitrilmtions. 
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Appendix  A.  and  B.  to  Tredcold  on  Steam  Navigation  atla.s  folio,  with  descrijitive 
letter-press  to  both  in  4to.  The  jilates,  22  in  mimber,  exhibit  very  elaborate 
subjects  of  Iron  and  Timber  Boats  with  the  Steam  Engine,  price  1/  12.*. 
Appcndi.x  B.  separate,  for  those  %vho  have  bought  A.,  price  18>*-  q eO  G I 
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MB.  «•£ ale’s  SUPPLEMBStAllY  LIST, 

255. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

A Series,  with  a particular  description,  of  very  tasteful  examples  of  Interiors  and 
Exteriors  of  the  Residences  of  the  Gentry  erected  in  Hanihur"h  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, ]irincipally  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Oniamental  Pleasure  Grounds, 
V'erandas,  Detached  Cottages,  &c.,  1 9 Jine  /ilales  by  A.  de  Chateauncuf,  in 
large  -fto,  extra  cloth  boardt,  price  1/  Is. ; in  large  folio,  rclth  proof  plateg, 
U 11s  ad. 

25C,. 

London  and  Staines  BninoES,  magnificently  drawn  in  Elevations  and  Plans  hv 
B.  Albano,  Esq.,  C.E.,  and  engravetl  in  the  finest  style  of  art  by  Lowry  and 
Lc  Keux,  largo  size.  London,  ] 8«. — Staines  1 2«. 

257.  ■ 

A Catalogue  of  Books  on  the  subjects  of  Architectubb  ; Engineering,  Civil, 
Military  and  Mechanical  ; Naval  Akchitectuhe,  and  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  the  Country;  cla.sscd,  with  an  Index,  by  John  Weale, 
in  8vo,  price  2s  Gd. 

258. 

The  Travellers'  Club  IIouss  designed  and  executed  by  Charles  Barry,  Esq., 
Architect,  with  an  Essay  on  the  present  state  of  Architectural  Study  and  the 
revival  of  the  Italian  Style  in  Great  Britain,  by  W.  H.  Leeds ; very  fine  plates 
by  Le  Keux,  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Details,  large  4to,  half 
hound  in  morocco,  price  18s. 

“ This  is  the  commencement  of  a publication  calculated  to  vindicate  the  character  of  architects,  and  to 

advance  the  science  of  architecture  lUcIf.  'One  material  difTcrenef,’  says  the  preface,  'between  it  and  jirerJous 
work«  of  the  kind  which  have  been  brouphc  out  in  this  countrv'.  wheiner  as  collections  of  buildin(;v  by  dUferrnt 
architects,  or  the  dcsi^fm  of  an  individual,  is  the  completencu  with  which  the  building  selected  for  the  purpo»c  is 
illustrated  and  clucidatc<l.  not  only  with  regard  to  .we^tionii,  as  well  as  plans  and  elevations,  hut  abo  by  actails  and 
parts  at  large;  without  which  latter  the  other  drawings  lose  much  of  their  value,  perhaps  are  In  some  itcgrce  rather 
injurious  to  the  youthful  student,  because  only  the  g^eral  forms  are  presented  to  him;  the  conM-quenev  of  which 
Is  that  sufficient  attention  U not  paid  by  him  to  that  kind  of  character,  and  to  that  finish,  which  dei>cnd  upon 
detail.’ 

••  Mr.  Lce<ls  begin.s  hU  * Essay  on  Mo<leni  English  Architecture*  by  adverting  to  'the  peculiar,  not  to  say 
equivocal,  |w»ltion  of  architecture,  occasioned  by  its  compound  character  of  a rni'chanieal  anti  a fine  art,'  and  to 
the  dUadvantages  to  which  it  has  been  subject  in  ctmacqueucc.  He  proceeds  to  oUterve  that,  * looking  at  what  haa 
Irccn  done  within  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  although  among  the  buildings  crcctesl  within  that  period 
«c  meet  with  many  of  considerable  merit,  wc  also  encounter  not  a few  that  are  quite  the  reverse— certainly,  very 
far  inferior  to  what  they  might  have  been  rendered  by  more  diligent  study  and  more  artist  like  treat ment.’  He  urges, 
as  a xtimulus  to  exertion  on  the  subject,  that  ’ it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eyes  of  forcignera  are  upon  us, 
who,  while  they  euntinnplAte  with  astonishment  of  one  kind  our  works  of  utility,  our  bridges,  canals,  tunnels, 
railroads,  and  eonKtructk>ns  of  that  class,  generally  regard  with  astonishment  of  a very  differcut  kind  those  our 
buildings  in  which,  if  any  where,  gran<U,-ur  and  refined  ta-ste  might  be  exiwtc<!  to  display  thcmselve*.’ 

**  The  general  fdea,  or  mof»/,  as  the  French  express  it,  of  the  Fall  Mall  iront,  ap|>ear8  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the 
Palaazo  Pandolfini  at  Florenrc,  the  desiip  of  which  is  attributevl  to  fiaphael.  Insirad,  however,  of  at  all  den:^ating 
from  the  originality  of  the  English  building,  the  rosetnbUnce  that  may  be  traced  between  lire  two  serves  only  to 
Hhew  how  much  the  beauties  of  a model  mav  Ire  Improved  u|Ktn  by  a free  imitation  of  it  in  the  hands  r^  a nusstcr. 
There  ix  a wrltezzn  in  the  English  palazu).  which  the  Italian  one  does  not  ]>OM»ess,  and  more  variety  to  iu  individu^ 
features  ; it  has  also  more  unity  nr  characier.  It  is  free  from  that  heavinevv  in  its  general  proportiims.  and  from 
dryons  of  style  iu  the  details,  which  mark  its  archetype;  and  it  further  derives  no  Ntnail  de,;r(x’  of  additioDal 
elegance  from  the  terracelike  screen  to  the  area,  which  converts  into  a positive  beauty— a graceful,  as  well  as  a 
picturesque  accompaniment— trhat  U almost  invariably  allowed  to  be  more  nr  less  a blemish.  While  it  aecords  so 
perfectly  with  the  other  in  its  taste,  that  it  would  be  itn)>o«sihle  not  to  n-cognisc  it  i.nnuiliately  as  the  pnwiuction  of 
the  xame  mind,  even  wore  it  not  known  that  the  two  elevations  belong  to  the  same  building,  the  garden  favode  livars 
the  inyrress  of  greater  originality.  The  ]dquant  effect  produi-ed  by  grouping  together  the  three  centre  windows  of 
each  floor  U as  happy  as  It  Is  unusual;  thU  c«>mpositi<m  has  an  mdefiuable  charm,  an  attractive  mm  rht  of 
sentiment,  infinitely  more  captivating  than  that  mere  jtoinp  of  architecture,  which  is  fnx|uenliy  to  U.*  met  with  in 
designs  that,  nevertheless,  betray  cimiplcte  inanity  ot  ideas.  TIkhc  who  may  be  so  d»«jK»ed  are  at  Ubeny  to  wy 
that  there  U not  much  in  it,  after  all— merely  a few  windows  and  rustics,  and  some  other  metnlx'n  of  detail : in 
nothing  more  than  what  any  one  else  might  have  done.  Very  true;  but,  then,  how  are  we  to  dUpo«e  of  the 
untoward  question,  Why  have  they  not  done  M>f  Why  should  they — those,  at  least,  who  have  practised  the  Italian 
style— have  forborne  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  the  extent  we  now  perceive  it  wa»  possible  for  them  to  have  done, 
had  they  been  capable  of  bringing  to  it  that  geniality  of  feeling  ami  taste,  without  which  a work  of  architecture 
ran  never  be  s work  of  art,  except  of  art  at  second-hand ; whatever  it  may  be  as  a production  of  manual  labour  and 
mechanical  skill  | * 

**  ‘ One  quality  in  which  this  building  Is  pre-eminent,  and  at  present  stands  almost  alone,  is  the  iicrfixt  jfnbJt 
bestowed  on  every  part.  There  U not  a single  member,  let  its  situation  Itc  what  it  tuay.  which  is  not  m>jst  c.vrrfulty 
studied  and  worked  up.  as  will  be  evident  on  examining  the  plates  of  details;  and.  unless  they  are  rareftilly  looked 
at,  the  merit  of  the  elevations,  particularly  of  that  of  the  garden  front,  cannot  l>c  fully  appreciated  in  all  their 
imrticulars.  This  quality  of  flnisn  can  liardly  Ix'  too  strongly  insUtetl  upon.  becauM*  it  U piociscly  the  very  one  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  be  careless.  Hence  the  almost  inexi.*usablc  inequalities  which  ofTcmt  the  rye  in  so  many 
structures  otherwise  not  devoid  of  merit : paltry  and  inUnlacctt  roMvmiy  iu  one  part  i*  suiTeresi  to  inuTfere  writh  the 
embeUishment  Irestowcil  on  others,  and  which  is  thereuy  sometimes  *render»l  little  Isctter  than  irumpery  and 
mUplaced  ostentation.  No  doubt,  some  parts  of  a coiniH»sitiuti.  partiinilariy  where  the  dt'-ign  U oT  iHinsidrrable 
extent,  ought  to  be  trcatevl  as  sulNirdinate  to  others;  but  inat  is  a very  dlft’erent  thing  from  neglecting  them,  because 
the  lut  serves  only  to  render  them  all  the  more  conspicuous  and  obtrusive  as  bU-mUhes  and  scar*  iu  the  design, 
whereas lareful  finUh  would  have  hrmight  them  Into  proper  kee|nng  with  the  rest.' 

•'  The  plates  are  beautifully  exccutea.”— Eirmwy  Gatrirf. 
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